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INTRODUCTION 


W HEX the translator ,vas in l\Iunich last year, he 
had the advantage of attending Dr. Döllinger's 
lectures on ecclesiastical history, and also the 
privilege of seeing sOlnething of him in private. 
I t was then, with 11is sanction" and after consulta- 
tion with him, that the present translation wat:J 
undertaken. Several others of his still untrans- 
lated works were discussed, some of which it is 
hoped ,viII before long appear in an English 
dress; but it ,vas thought that, on the whole, the 
Papstjabeln des 

[ittelaltel's was the one likely to 
be interesting to the largest number of English 
readers. 


Occasion of 
undertaking 
[his transla- 
tion, 


There are certain problelns in history which Unsolved, 
nd 
.. . _ apparently Ill- 
remaIn stIll unsolved III spIte of very frequent soluble, histo. 
, rical problems, 
and very thorough discussion. Possibly they will 
al,vays continue to be discussed, and ""viII always 
remain unsolved. If, as seems to be the case in 
luan)'" of these instances, all existing evidence has 
been already discovered and brought to bear, and if 
even expert
 continue to interpret the evidence in as 
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nlany different ,vays as the characters in 1\lr. 
Bro\vning's Ring and the Book interpret the facts 
of the story told there,-what are non-experts to 
do but give up the question as hopeless, and as 
incapable of settlement as the dispute between 
Protagoras and his pupil r AlTIOng such unsolved 
historical problems ,ve perhaps might mention 
these ;-By what pass did Hannibal enter Italy r- 
Was the battle of Cannæ fought on the north or 
the south bank of the Aufidus r -Was S. Peter 
ever in l{ome r- 'Vho ,vrote the Ej}istle to tlte 
Hebrezvs?-'Vas Perkin Warbeck an impostorr- 
Are the Casket Letters genuine?-"\V as the Earl 
of Somerset guilty of the death of Sir Thomas 
Overbury ?- "Tho was the Ulan in the Iron )Iask r 
- ""'ho was Junius ?-And lastly-thanks to the 
hideous disclosures of l\J rs. Beecher Stowe- "That 
is the "true story" of Lady Byron's separation 
from her husband r Others might be added to 
the list, but these will suffice. Perhaps no one, 
who reads through the list as it stands, but ,viII 
object to one or lnore of these questions, as having, 
in the judgment of all candid and competent 
inquire
s, been settled beyond appeaL And yet 
the very fact of their thus objecting might be but 
additional proof that an appeal is still possible. 

Ir. Law would consider that there is no reasonable 
The Alps of doubt t.hat the 
'Al p s of Hannibal" are those 
Hannibal. 
,vhich form the pass of the Little S. Bernard, 
and nlany bcholarH agree with hinl. But then 
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1fr. Ellis is scarcely le

 confident that Hannibal's 
8,000 horse, 40,000 foot, and 37 elephants, "Tent 
over 1\Iont Cenis. Dr. Arnold assumes it as certain 
that the battle of Cannæ was foug'ht on the right 
bank of the river. His admirer, Professor Ihne, 
considers that the narratives of Livy and Polybius 
"prove conclusively that the field of battle waH 
" on the left bank." )Iany 
tudents of ecclesiastical 
history will admit that "it is not so lTIuch a spirit 
" of sound criticism as a religious prejudice which 
" has led some Protestant writers to deny that the 
" Apostle [8. Peter] "
as ever in Rome." 1 Ând yet 


) These words, borrowed from Canon Robertson, were scarcely 
written, when some one, who is pleased to call himsolf "a follower 
It of Döllinger in Rome," wrote to the Times of )Iay 30, 1871, to 
complain of 
Iurray's Handbook of Rome, because it continually 
repeats the statement that S, Peter resided for some time in Rome; 
II whereas no sufficiently-informed person can now seriously hold 
I' that S, Peter himself was ever in Rome; still less that he resided 
It there." This letter has called forth valious letters in the Tl:mes 
and other joul'llals, almost all of them in opposition to the self- 
styled "follower of Döllinger." It will be sufficient to notice the 
following points: (1) that in :ßlurray's /Iandbook we find that locali- 
ties with which S. Peter's name is connected are spoken of in this 
sort of way; "where S, Peter is supposed to have suffered martyr- 
" dom," &c,; (2) that Bassage, Le Clerc, Pearson, Hammond, N e- 
ander, Barrow, Thiersch, Alford, and many others, must be regarded 
as ill-informed persons, inasmuch as they "sel'iously hold" that 
S. Peter was, at least in the last year of his life, in Rome; (3) that 
Dr. Döllinger himself maintains that S, Peter founded the Church 
in Rome, and, after a long interval, died there. The theory that the 
apostle was never in Rome is condemned by him as monstrous 
During the absurd attempt at a Jubilee, which was made in Rome 
June 16th and 17th of the present year, in honour of Pius IX" 
" qui Petri annos in Pontificatu Romano unus æquavit," it was 
curious to notice some of the local papers choosing this yery ques- 
tion as a subject for leading articles, and endeavouring to show, 
with the writer to the Times, that S. Peter was never in RDIne, 


Xl 


Cannæ, 


St. Peter 
Rome. 
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a Bamptoll Lecturer bas recently declared from the 
University pulpit, that the positive evidence for 
S. Peter's ever having been in Rome is of com- 
paratively late date and weak, while the negative 
evidence against it is very strong. Some critics 
wiIJ scarcely allo,v it to be called in question that 
The Epistle to S. Paul is the author of the EJJistle to the Hebrews; 
the Hebrews. 
while a formidable number attribute it to Apollos, 
others to S. Barnabas or S. Luke. Are we not 
safe then in returning io tbe humble admission of 
Origen, that "'Vho wrote the Epistle, God alone 
knows with certainty?" l\lost people would give 
Perkin War- Up the case of Perkin Warbeck. But it is easier 
beck. 
to give him up than to prove that he was not the 
duke of York. Hume says son1ewhere, that the 
Whig who believes in the Popish Plot, and the 
Guilt of Mary Tory who believes in l\fary queen of Scots, are 
Queen of 
Scots, beyond the reach of argument. There certainly 
are persons ,vho, in spite of HUlne, still believe in 
the innocence of 
iary Stuart; aud to believe in 
the innocence of Mary is to deny the authenticity 
of the damning Casket Letters. Yet bIr. Fronde 
probably believes that he has established their 
genuineness beyond a doubt; and many other 
historians would be disposed to say that, though 
the fact is doubted, it is by no means doubtful. 
Guilt of the His peers condemned the earl of Somerset on 
Earl of Somer. 
set, evidence ,vhich to the present generation seems 
inconclusive; but then it should be remembered 
that we have only the depositions of the witneBses, 
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whereas the court not only read the depositions 
but saw the persons. 
Ianner weighs much, and 
rightly, ,vith a jury. Still, after admitting that 
Sir Tholllas Overbury certainly ,vas murdered, 
and in the way stated, and that the countess 
beyond a doubt compassed his death, per1Jf1ps no 
more can be said against the earl of Somerset than 
that there is no reason for believing him to be 
innocent, and much for believing him to be guilty. 
The )Iasque de Fer is the very Proteus of history, The Iron 
I d . .. .r. I 1 h Mask. 
ever ea lng InquIrers on to lancy t lat t ley aye 
secured hiln in SOIne definite form, and then-just 
,vhen the chain of evidence which is to bind him 
to that form for ever seems all but complete-the 
mysterious prisoner shakes himself free, and re- 
appears as a totally different person. No sooner 
has the cOlnplicated evidence, ,vhich promises to 
prove to us tbat the Iron 1\Iask ,vas l\IattioIi, been 
laboriously nlastered, than we find ourselves com- 
pelled to reconsider whether he was not the comte 
de Vermandois, or a twin brother of Loui::; XIV. 
Much such another ambiguous personage is Junius. Junius, 

Ir. John Taylor showed that there 'vas good 
reason for suspecting Sir Philip Francis of being 
Junius. Lord Brougham vIas convinced of it. 
Lord 
Iacaulay claims to have all but proved it. 
Ànd the elaborate work lately produced by the 
Hon. Edward Twis]eton, and :hI. Charles Chabot, 
seems to be intended as a complete proof. But 
there are still persons ,vho return a verdict of 
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"not proven," and think that Mr. Twisleton's 
book ,vith its numerous fae-similes of hand- 
, 
,vritings, itself furnishes evidence which goes far 
to show that Sir Philip Francis ,vas not the author 
of the famous letters. 
The amount of crit.icisln which Mrs. Beecher 
Stow's "true story" called forth, not only as to 
her motive for publishing it, but also as to her 
facts, shows that the scandal about Lord Byron's 
private life is likely to relnain one of the dal"k 
pages of biography in more senses of the word 
than one. 


This list of unsolved and apparently insoluble 
historical puzzles lnight, as has been said, be 
enlarged, and that almost indefinitely. Those 
selected are of very various Í1nportance, but they 
are, for the most part, popularly kno\vn as disputed 
questions; and they are purposely taken from very 
different periods in history. 1\Iany people have 
thought that the story of Pope Joan, \vhich is the 
first of the" fables" discussed in this work, belongs 
to this class of historical riddles. Such appears to 
have been the opinion of 1\Iosheiln; such, as ,viII 
be seen, was the avowed opinion of Kurtz. That 
there are still persons, and persons not altogether 
ignorant of history, who think the - story of a 
female pope not incredible, the translator knows 
from experience. Ând perhaps it Ìs not too much 
to say that IllOst of those ,vho gather round the 
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card-table on winter evenings, to play or watch 
the round game \\
hich Î1nmortalizes the 111emory 
of the papess, would feel some hesitation in saying 
,ylJether it had eyer seriously been maintained that 
a ,yoman had been pope, and still more hesitation 
in saying ,,"'"hat grounds there are for believing or 
disbelieving the story. So long as such a state 
of haziness and uncertainty exists, even among 
educated persons, ,vith Tegard to a fable so 
nlonstrous and so famous, a discussion of the 
lJirth, growth, and death of the story of Pope 
Joan-for.!! in spite of the efforts of Professor 
Kist, let us hope that the ghost of the papess is 
no,v laid for ever-,vill always Le useful as well as 
interesting. There are some ",.ho can remember a 
some-\vhat siInilar case in the presen
 century. 
rfhose "Tho find it difficult to imagine ho,v a 
fiction so preposterous as that of a female pope 
should eyer have gained any serious belief, to say 
nothing of general acceptance, should remenlber 
the ca8e of the falllous Chevalier D'Eon. He was 
born in 1728, and after playing the parts of 
equerry to Louis X1 T ., doctor of civil law, parlia- 
lnentary advocate, officer in the 
army, ambas8ador, 
and royal censor, for SOlne reason or other con- 
triyed to create first a doubt as to his sex, and 
then a general belief that he ,vas a ,yoman. The 
incredibility of the supposition that a woman could 
live thus long as a man, and in such very different 
. character
, did not pTeyent it froIll being belie\"ed. 


xv 
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When he was about fifty years of age, he assumed 
felnale dress (being paid, it is said, by Louis x,rr. 
to do so), and continued to ,year it till the day of 
his death, when the question of his sex was 
decided. It had at times been the subject of 
heavy ,vagers; and from an article on female 
diplomatists, which appeared in a Inagazine some 
years ago, and in \vhich he "\vas mentioned, it 
would seem as if there were still persons \vho 
believed that the Chevalier Inay after all have 
been a woman. He died, in great indigence, in 
1810. 


All who are familiar with the legend of 
S. Ursula and her ten thousand Inaidens, espe- 
cially those who know the exquisite Chasse de 
Sainte U rsule, painted by Hans 1\Iemling, now in 
the Hospital of S. John at Bruges, are falniliar 
with the name of Pope Cyriacus. But, possibly, 
not all are aware that the existence of any such 
pope is as great a fiction as the rest of the 
legend. 


The Council of Sinuessa has long been famous 
in ecclesiastical history as a fiction, invented in the 
first instance by the Donatists, and amplified after- 
wards in order to serve as evidence in support of 
the claims of Rome. This is not the only case in 
which the Donatists have tried to falsi(y history 
in the matter of synods. Whìle on the one hand, 
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they attempted to foist on the Church a synod A real council 
denied, by the 
\v hich never took place, wishing to show tha t Donatists. 
pope 
Iarcellinus had delivered up the Holy 
Scriptures and offered sacrifice to -idols, on the 
other hand they attempted to deny the reality of a 
synod which certainly did take place in A.D. 305, 
at Cirta, in Numidia, and which seems mainly 
to have been composed of bishops \vho really had 
deli vered up the Scriptures during the persecution 
under Diocletian, but \vho after\vards became most 
rigorous Donatists, frantically zealous against 
traditores. 
Other fables in connection with synods might 
be mentioned; but only those which are also Fables 
respecting the PDpes of the .Jliddle Ages are \vithin 
the lin1Íts of the preEent subject. One such is far J:\1.1other fic- , 
.. . tItIous councIl 
too consIderable a fictIon to be passed unnotIced. invented in 
Th b . . h h . h . h b . d . support úf 
e 0 
ect \VIt 'V IC It as een Invente ]8 papal claims. 
equal1y patent as in the case of the pretended 
Council of Sinuessa. In that case the object ,vas 
to estaò]ish the principle-" prinla sedes non judi- 
"catur a quoquanl." In this the endeavour is to 
sho,v that the decrees of an æcunlenical council 
require the approLation of the pope. It is pre- 
tended that the Nicene fathprs sent to pope 
"- 
Silvester, and asked him to give a forrna1 sauction 
to the decrees of the council of Nlcæa. The legend 
goes on to say that upon the decrees being for- 
,yarded to Rome, pope Silvester, \vith the en1peror's 
consent, sUlllllioned another counci] of 275 bishops, 
b 
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in which the decrees of the Nicene fathers were 
approved, ratified, and supplelnented with a number 
of regulations about the privileges and dress of the 
clergy, &c., questions quite foreign to that prilni- 
tive age. The evidence for this fictitious synod is, 
as usual, a number of spurious documents. 1. A 
pretended letter from Hosius, bishop of Cordova, 
the reputed president at the council of Nicæa, 
Macarius, hishop of Jerusalem, and the two Roman 
priests Victor and Vicentius, who represented the 
see of Rome at the council in the absence of the 
aged Silvester. This letter is addressed to pope 
Silvester in the name of the whole council, and sa.ys 
that the pope ought to summon a Roman synod, in 
order to confirm the decisions of the council of 
Nicæa. 2. The pope's ans,ver to this letter, 
together with his confirlllation of the decrees. 3. 
A second letter frolll pope Silvester, very similar 
to the first. 4. The Åcts of the pretended synod 
of 275 bishops mentioned above. 5. The so-called 
Constitutio Silve8tl
i, of whiclî some account is given 
elsewhere, is almost identical ,vith these Åcts, 
excepting that they do, and it does not, speak of 
giving approval to the decrees of the council of 
Nicæa. "These five documents," says bishop 
HEFELE, "have been preserved in several manu- 
"scripts, at Rome, Cologne, or elsewhere; they 
" have been reproduced in almost all the coIlec- 
" tions of the councils; but now aU are unanimous 
" in considering them as spurious, as they evidently 
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"are. They betray an age, a mode of thought, 
" and circumstances, later than the fourth century. 
" The barbarous, almost unintelligible, Latin of 
" these documents specially points to a later cen- 
" tury, and to a decay in the Latin language, which 
" had not taken place at the time of the council of 
,,, N icæa." 
The reasons for suspecting. a
d condemning the 
first three of these documents need not detain us. 
rThey ".,.ill be found in Hefele's Conciliengeschichte, 
I. Lk. ii. ch. ii. 
 44 (p. 443 of Clarke's transla- 
tion ) 'fhe reasons for considerin o ' the Àcts of this Reasons for 
· b regarding this 
Roman council as another instance of a Fable council as a 
fiction, 
respecting the P opes of the J.1Iiddle Ages, are the 
foJIowing. (a) It is incredible that all ancient 
authorities should be silent on the subject of so 
important a synod as one of 275 bishops sUlllIDoned 
to confirm the decrees of Nicæa. .Athanasius and 
Hilary professedly treat of the synods of this 
period, and neither of then) even hints at this 
great synod at Rome. (ß) The words" præsento 
" Constantino" in the superscription cannot but 
mean that the supposed council was held in the 
presence of the enlperor; ,vhereas Constantine "1"as 
not once in Rome during the ",
hole of the year 
325. But allowing that, :lS has been argued, these 
"
ords of the superscription have been erroneously 
transferred froIll another passage, still (ry) the decree 
passed by these 275 bishops that Easter shall be 
celebrated between thè 14th and 21st Nisan is 
b 2 
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anti-Nicene and absurd. (ô) So, aooain the rule 
tha.t the clergy are not to be tried he fore a 
t 'cn Jar 
tribunal is an anachronisl11. No 
uch pri yi Icgoe ""as 
thought of in tbe Nicene period. (E) Lastly, ,ye 
haye the crowning absurdity that this 8) nod is 
represented as haying decreed that a cleric ",.ho 
purposed becoming a presbyter 111ust 
erYe as an 
ostiarius for a year, as lector t".enty years, a
 exor- 
cist ten years, as acolyte fiye yearR, as sub-deacon 
fiye years, and as deacon fiye :years. That is to 
say, a man must be ,veIl on for seventy 
rears 
before taking priest's orders. A.n elder indeed! 
After bishop IIefele's letter to his clergy (April 
23rd, 1871), one must cease to expect that historical 
learning ,viII al,yays baffle an authority ,,"hich sets 
Bishop Hefele histor y at defiance. Other,yise one 111Ürht haye felt 
condemns the '--' 
doc
ments as SOlne astonishment that the learned historian of 
spunous, but 
would sa
e the councils after summin g 11 1 ) to the effect that " all 
papal chums, ' 
"these documents are, therefore, ,yithout doubt 
" apocryphal," should go on to plead, that" though 
" they are apocryphal, ,,"e must not conclude froln 
"this that aU their contents are f:'1lse, that is to 
"say, that the council of Nicæa neyer asked 
" pope Silyester to give his approval to the 
" decrees." 
Another fictitious synod may be mentioned in 
connection ,yith early bishops of 110me, viz., the 
one which is said to have been held at Rome under 
pope Anicetus upon the Paschal question, at the 
time when Poly carp, bishop of Smyrna, yisited 


Other fictions 
respecting 
early bishops 
of Rome, 
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Rome. The meeting of the
e t"o bi
bop
 ha
 
been exaggoerated into a counciL 
The legend that )Iarcellu8, the 8ucce'-'-or of pope 
)Iarcellinus ,,-as reduced to the 
er\'ilp otTIcp of a 
groom" rests on no better authority than thc
e 
pretended Councils of Rome and Sinue
s.l. h llad 
c. it any claim to truth;' Dean )IIL)L\X relllark
 
,. the succes,ors of :lfarcellus had full and anlple 
... reyenge, ,,-hen kingo
 and en1peror:s 
ubn1Íttèd to 
". the 
a.me lllenial 
eryice and held the 
tirrup 
" for the popes to mount their hor"es.' 


The f
1ble of the baptislll of ron
tantine by pope 
SilYe
ter is the 
ubject of the fourth of the

 è........ny
. 
Truth, it is often 
aid, is bolder and stranger than 
fiction. Truth in thib ca
è wa
 80 TUlle/I. 
tranger 
than fiction, that fiction was easily accepted in 
defiance of the authori ta ti '-e evidence ,y hich Bnp- 
ported. the apparently incredible truth. ..llld the 
truth which "as di
carded as incredible by an 
'"' 
uncritical age, relnain
 a subject for astoni
llll1ent 
e,en to this day.l ,. lIe ,,"'ho had, fiye-and-t\yellty 
,.. years .Jgo, been convinced of the Chri:stian f
lith ; 
c.. he ,,,,ho had opened the first General Council of 
" tbe Church; he ,,"'ho had cal1
d hinl
t.1f a Bi
hop 
.... of Bishops; he who had joined in the deepe
t 
.... discu

ions of theology; he ,,
ho had preached to 
too rapt audience
; he ,,"'ho had established Chris- 
" tianity as the religion of the elllpire; he \\"ho 


1 STAXLEY, Lectures on the E'l:3.t:n" Church, 
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"had been considered by Christian bishops an in- 
" spired oracle and apostle of Christian wisdom, 
"was himself not yet received into the Christian 
"Church. He was not yet baptized; he had not 
" even been received as a catechunlen. A death- 
" bed baptism was to the half-converted Christians 
" of that age, ,vhat a death-bed cOlnmunion is to 
" those of our o,vn. In Jater ages, as we have seen, 
" it was endeavoured to antedate the baptism of 
" the enlperor by ten or twenty years. But at 
"that tirne it was too common to attract any 
" special notice. Good and bad motives alike con- 
" duced to the saIne end, and of all these Coustan- 
" tine was a complete example. He, like many of 
" his countrymen, united, after his conyersion, a 
"sincere belief in Christianity with a lingering 
" attachment to Paganism. He, like some even of 
" the noblest characters in the Christian Church, 
" regarded baptism much as the Pagans regarded 
"the lustrations and purifications of their own 
" religion, as a complete obliteration and expiation 
" of all forlner sins; and, therefore, part.ly from a 
"superstitious dread, partly from the prudential 
" desire, not peeuliar to that or any age, 'of making 
" , the best of both worlds,' he would naturally 
" defer the ceremony to the moment when it would 
" include the largest alnount of the past, and leave 
" the sInallest amount of the future." 


On the rnonstrous fiction of the Donation of 
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Constantine there is no need to add to what win 
be found in the fifth essay, either in the way of 
introduction or comment. The 1110re that one 
considers the subject, the more one ,yonders at the 
ignorance and audacity of those who perpetrated 
the forgery, the credulity of tbose "rho through so 
many centuries accepted it as historical, and (it is 
surely not unfair to add) the dishonest and short- 
sighted policy of those, 'v ho, knowing it to be false, 
,vere either too avaricious to forego clainls for 
,y hich it was the chief or sole foundation, or too 
timid to confess that Rome had countenanced and 
profi ted by a lie.. l 


The obscurity of the early bishops of Rome has 
been noticed as one great element in the founda- 
tion of that enormous dOlninion over the minds 
and bodies of men ,vhich their successors enjoyed. 
" Rome had no Origen, no Athanasius, no An1brose, 
" no Å ugustine, no Jerome. . .. . . .. This more 
" cautious and retired dignity was no less favour- 
" able to their earlier power, than to their later 
" claim to infallibility. If more stirring and am- 
"bitious men, they might haye betrayed to the 


1 The Donation of Constantine bas these two elements of truth in 
it; (1) H in as far as that document aimed at proving the possession 
It of property by the popes before the arrival of the Franks in Italy, 
"it was substantially correct,"-(REICHEL'S See of Rome in the 
Middle Ages, p, 58); (2) H it is the most unimpeachable evidence of 
" the thoughts and beliefs of the priesthood which framed it, some 
It time between the middle of the eighth and the middle of the tenth 
" centul'y."-BRYCE'S Holy Roman EmpÙ"e. London, 1866, p, 108. 


Liberius no 
obscure person 
like the early 
popes, 
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" civil po"\ver the secret of their aspiring hopes; if 
" they had been voluminous writers, in the more 
" speculative times, before the Christian creed had 
" assnmed its definite and coherent forIll, it might 
" have been [still] more difficult to assert their 
" unimpeachable orthodoxy." 
Parallel be- vVith the pontificate of Liberius ,ve feel that this 
tween Liberius · d f .. . .. b 1 1 tl d 
and Boniface perIO 0 prllllltlve 0 scurlty las a toge leI' passe 
VIII. b . h f R I 
away. The IS ops 0 Ol11e are no onger un- 
known unimportant personages, attracting little 
or no a.ttention beyond the lÌInits of their s111all and 
humble congregation, except when the policy or 
fanaticisln of an en1peror singled thel11 out as 
objects of persecution. There is already 111uch that 
is prophetic of Gregory VII. and Boniface ,TIll. 
Liberius is no Telesphorus or Hyginus, far less 
known to the Romans of the time than the current 
imperial favourite or the latest successful gladiator. 
He is no Pontianus, Fabianus, or Xystus, going 
forth quietly to exile or to death in submission to 
the will of a tyrant. Rather we find in him, along 
with much weakness, vacillation, and time-serving, 
the haughtiness of his successors eight or ten cen- 
turies later. He is already the influential and 
popular ecclesiastic, who can answer the denlands 
of a heterodox emperor with a flat refusal, flinging 
back his presents and disdaining his threats. In 
his contest ,vith Constantius there is sOlnething 
that reminds us of that bet"\veen Gregory and 
Henry, and bet\veen Innocent and Frederick, still 
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more of that bet,veen Boniface and Philip the Fair. 

rhe violent seizure of Liberius by the Ï111perial 
elllissaries, and the still more violent seizure of 
Boniface by "Tilliam of 
ogaret and Sciarra 
Colonna, have much in COlllmon; as also the tri- 
umphant returns of both pontiffs to Ronle. But the 
t.riUll1ph of Boniface ,vas the result of mOlnentary 
enthusiasm, succeeded by a general and lasting 
revolt against him; and this, as has been very 
justly remarked, is his severest condemnation. 
The triumph of Liberius was an earnest of the 
enduring affection of his people; an affection which 
had remained true to him during his exile, and 
which he seenlS to have retained until his death. 
The real greatness of Boniface was lost sight of in 
the presence of his avarice, his haughtiness, and 
his tyranny. The guilty COIn promise by nleans of 
,vhich Liberius purchased his return was forgotten 
in the general ailliability of his character. It is a 
coincidence worth noting that, ,,
hile Liberius thus 
proluinently steps forward from the obscurity 
which envelopes most of his predecessors, he at 
the same time loses the character of unfailing 
orthodoxy, with which (in the absence of eyidence 
to the contrary) it is not difficult to invest them. 
Zephyrinus, it is true, during his long pontificate, 
had held and taught heterodox anù contradictory 
doctrines respecting the Godhead, sometimes fol- 
lowing N oetus, sOlnetimes Sabellius. But his errors 
"
ere the errors of a confused and ignorant man, 


\Vith their ob- 
scurity the 
popes lose the 
character of 
inerrancy. 
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ruled by the powerful and subtle mind of Callistus ; 
and Zephyrinus left behind him 110 formal state- 
IDent of his Leliefs to discredit his office. It was 
reserved for Liberius to commence his pontificate 
by excommunicating .Athanasius, and to regain it 
by signing the semi-Arian creed of Sirmiuln/ and 
Ollce more renouncing cOlnmunion with the great 
champion of the creed of Nicæa. 
It is only just to his memory to add that in his 
last days he "\yas the means of winning over a large 
number of Oriental bishops to accept the creed to 
which he had once himself been so lamentably 
untrue. 
If Liberius is the forerunner of those haughty 
and time-serving pontiffs who, contending as equals 
with elnperors and kings, were alternately opposed 
and flattered by them, Felix is the forerunner of 
those anti-popes who were set up by Ghibelline 
princes for purposes of their own,-Guibert of Ra- 
venna, Maurice "the Barbarian," cardinal Octavian 
of S. Cecilia. 2 Like his nalnesake, the last of the 
anti-popes, Felix gave way before the indisputable 
success of his riyal, and retired to end his days in 
peaceful seclusion. Felix II., living on his estate 
near the road to Portus, anticipates by nearly 


1 It is a little doubtful which of the three Sirmian creeds Liberius 
signed. The first was far the least Arian of the three, But in 
any case he abandoned the Nicene creed. See a very thorough 
discussion of this question in the appendix to Dr, NEWMAN'S Arians 
of the l!òw,th Century. Note III" pp. 433-440 of the thhd edition. 
2 Clement III., Gregory VIII" Victor IV" according to their 
assumed titles, 
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eleven centuries Felix V., once more Amadeus of 
Savoy, in his quiet retreat at Ripaille. 


Wie del' Geschichtschreiber ein rückwärts gek- 
ehrter Prophet, so ist del' Prophet häufig nul' ein 
rÜCk1yärts gekehrter Geschichtschr
iber, und ver- 
kÜndet als kÜnftig bereits geschehene Dinge. 
So writes DR. DÖLLIXGER in his essay in the 
current nUlnber of Ranmer's (now Riehl's) Hts- 
tol'isclzes Taschenbuch, on Del' TVeissagungs-glaube 
und das Prophetentllun
 in de7
 christlicllen Zeit. 
History is inverted prophecy; prophecy is often 
only inverted history. The historian may write. 
the future in the past; the prophet, his ",
hole soul 
full of the glories or miseries of the past, sees 
them (or their opposite) again in front. How T,:o cases of 
. .. unjust excom- 
much of the hIstory of pope Ànastasius II. IS a munication. 
prophecy of events with which the author of the 
above-mentioned essay is now most intimately con- 
nected, we are not yet in a position to say. The 
memory of pope Anastasius has been blasted, be- 
cause he ventured to doubt the damnation of one 
1vho had been excommunicated by the bishop of 
Rome. After centuries of infamy, his name has 
been rescued from calumny and restored to honour, 
as that of one who knew how to be generous even 
in theological controversy, and to be tolerant in 
an age ,vhen toleration ,vas more than rare. Be- 
tween the violence of Felix III. and Gelasius, and 
the troubled election and reign of Symmachus, the 
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brief pontificate of Anastasius is an oasis, on \vhich 
the eye rests \vith pleasure, in the midst of an age 
in ,vhich religious controversy everywhere was at 
fever-heat, and in which the unity of the Ohurch 
,vas shattered to a degree \v hich seell1ed to threaten 
the very existence of Christianity itself. And at 
tbe present time, while most of the piety and Illucll 
. 
of the learning in the Roman Church has bound its 
own eyes and hands and feet, and bowed in un- 
reasoning sublnission before an all but deified pope, 
there is still one to whom the be\vildered student 
of ecclesiastical history can look ,vith confidence; 
one who after a long life of rare activity, devoted 
to the defence of authority, still dares to teacll that 
T th ' , ,J.. "" ,.., ,J.. ' Ì\ r, 
ru IS supreme ;-UJ-L'fJOlV "lap OWTOlV 'fJL OlV 0C1l0V 
'lrpo'TlJ-Lâv 'TlìV ùÌ\líßElav. History has done tardy 
justice to the memory of the "heretic" Anas- 
tasius. The" heretics" of our o\vn day, \vho have 
again ventured to doubt the efficacy of an unjust 
anathema, can afford to look forward with calm- 
ness to tIle verdict of posterity. They have been 
nobly loyal to history, and history will not be un- 
faithful to them. 


On the vexed question of Honorius a fe,v ,vords 
will be found in an Appendix. It must ever remain 
the great, though by no means the only historical 
obstacle in the ,vay of infallibilists. If they would 
but agree on some one method of attempting to sur- 
Illount the difficult.y, they might have a better pros- 
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pect of convincing those, ,,,ho bave no interest in 
the question beyond a desire to arrive at the truth. 
But seeing that so n1any varying, and often con- 
flicting
 hypotheses are put for\vard, and that some 
of them are so violent that any historical fact ,vhat- 
... 
eyer lllight be discredited by such means, only 
those are likely to be convinced, who approach 
the question ",.ith a determination, or at least a 
strong desire to be so. "Colllme Jeur cause est 
" mauvaise," dit Bossuet, " ils 11e peuyent tenir bon 
"sur aucun point; n'ayant aucun moyen solide, ils 
"en cherchent toujours de nouveaux; ils passent 
"d'une argulnentation à l'autre, sentant bien que 
" chacune leur échappe." )lais tous ces defenseurs 
ensemble oublient ce conseil de bons sens: 


"Le trap d' expédients peut gater une affaire. . . . 
N' en a
Tons qu'un, mais qu'il soit bon." 


Thus far our course has been clear enough. The 
question with regard to nearly a11 the faLles dis- 
cussed up to this point ,viII be considered by 1110St 
impartial hi
torians as closed. Fe"r who have ex- 
amined the su
ject will still venture to lnaintain 
that Pope Joan and Pope Cyriacus may have been 
real personages, or that the rouncil of Sinuessa, 
and the baptisIll of Constantine by Silvester in 
ROIne, may have been historical facts. 'The ques- 
tIon which is still open ,vith respect to such stories 
is not-" are they true?" but-" ho\v and \",hen 
" did they arise ?" The case of pope Gregory II. 


Difficulty of 
determining 
the policy of 
Gregory II, 
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and the emperor Leo the Isaurian, is some\vhat 
more difficult. To say that Gregory stirred up the 
Italian revolt against Leo is untrue, as is argued 
in the essay on the subject ,vhich follo,vs. 
ro say 
that the pope had nothing whatever to do ,vith 
hastening tbe rupture between Rome and the East, 
seelllS to be an erroneous statement on the other 
hand. Gregory no doubt shared the belief, COlnmon 
in his age, that the empire ,vas the necessary com- 
plement of the Church, and that the ,velfare of 
Christendom depended upon the preservation and 
union of both. Hence his unwillingness to break 
with the Byzantine court., even though the prince 
at the head of it "
as, from Gregory's point of 
view., a heretic who, if not demented, was scarcely 
a Christian. But the attitude was a difficult one 
to maintain. It was difficult outside the Church to 
persuade 111 en to relnain loyal to a prince, "\v horn 
inside the Church he ,vas openly denouncing as an 
impious and sacrilegious renegade. The long ab- 
sence of tbe emperors from ROlne, and the un- 
popular conduct of their representatives in Ravenna, 
had done lnuch to destroy all respect for the im- 
perial authority in Italy; and Gregory's exhorta- 
tions to loyalty fell on unwilling ears. His de- 
nunciations of the heretic and persecutor, ,yho was 
making a clean sweep of their n10st cherished 
religious objects, found an echo in the heart of 
everyone, ,vhether priest or layman, soldier or 
peasant. "To your tents, 0 Israel I"
 was every- 
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where the cry; and the proposal seems to have 
been seriously entertained of electing a new em- 
peror, and conducting him to Constantinople to 
displace the apostate. But Byzantine rule in 
Italy, though doomed, was not yet dead. It lin- 
gered on for fifteen, or perhaps we may say five- 
and-twenty years longer, l the shadow of its fornler 
self. The idea of Rome as an independent state, 
perhaps scarcely occurred to Gregory; or, ifit did, 
he knew that such a state would have but a poor 
chance of making a stand against the hated Lom- 
bards. "That the Gauls had been to old ROIne, 
and the Saracens became to Europe in general at 
a later age, the Lombards were to Italy in the 
eighth century. Horror of these northern bar- 
barians was perhaps the leading motiye in Gregory's 
policy. In the empire, as an institution, he \vas 
probably disposed to believe as necessary and divine. 
Towards Leo, personally, his feeling could scarcely 
have been other than one of the deepest repug- 
nance. But the one paralnount fact, out,yeighing 
every other consideration, ,vas the necessity of 
keeping the Lombards in check, and the inability 
of Rome to do this single-handed. 
1 The insurrection at Ravenna, in cOIlbcquence of the publication 
of Leo's iconoclastic edict, took place in A,D, 727. Rome remained 
subject to the Byzantine emperors till 741, when, at the election of 
pope Zachary, the asking of the exarch's consent was for the first 
time omitted, never again to be renewed. 'Yhen the exarchate 
became extinct in 752, the last tie, for long a very fragile one, which 
had connected Italy with the Easiern empire, was hopelessly 
severed, The independent dukedom of Rome followed, to be suc- 
ceeded half a century later by the new-born empire of the 'Vest. 
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The pontificate of Silvester 11. 1 is the first streak 
of dawn in that black night \vhich settled do\vn on 
the papacy soon after the death of John VIII., and 
which did not finally clear a\vay till a German was 
elevated to the papal throne, in the person of 
Clenlent II., and the great mind of Hildebrand had 
begun to make itself felt in Rome. Both the first 
gleam and tIle break of lasting day were due to 
appointments made by German eInperors. It '\Tas, 
thanks to the chivalrous and enthusiastic Otho III., 
"the wonder of the ,vorld," that his tutor, the 
learned Gerbert, was raiBed to the chair of S. Peter; 
just as it ,vas Henry III. to WhOlll the perplexed 
synod of Sutri owed and o\vned its obligations for 
the appointment of Clement II. The learning and 
science ,vith which Gerbert adorned an office, \y bich 
for In ore than a century had heen distinguished 
chiefly by the ignorance and \vickedness of those 
I "As to a real free election of a pope, there was neither thought 
" nor mention of it. . . . In Rome, as well as out of it, there was 
" nothing on which the pope could rest for support. 'Yithout the 
" emperor he was a mere ball tossed about by the hands of the 
" audacious factions of the nobles, Emperors, acting under the 
" advice of their bishops and spiritual councillors, had given more 
" worthy popes to the Church than the Roman chiefs, who had no 
" motive in selection beyond the gratification of their own ambition; 
" and they sometimes preferred the most unworthy candidate, 
"because they hoped to find in such a more pliant tool. . . . The 
" popes were elevated sometimes by the one, sometimes by the other 
" party; but, after a brief period of time, 'were deposed again, and 
" either ended their days in dungeons, or were murdered, It was 
" not until Otho III, appointed his cousin Bruno, and afterwards the 
" celebrated Gerbert, as popes, and protected them by an arrned 
"force, that the papacy could once more obtain and exercise its 
"influence and authority in ecclesiastical affairs,"-DöLLINGER, 
Kirc.1e und Iíirchen, II" i. English translation, pp. 341, 342. 
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who held it/ seenled to his contemporaries to be 
marveI1ous. By the eleventh, t\yelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries it was believed to be something 
1110re. From tIle n1arvellous to the supernatural is 
an easy leap ,vith the vulgar of all ages. It is one 
which most persons in those times ,vere eyer ready 
to take. They could see but one probable explana- 
tion of knowledge so extraordinary-a compact 
with the devil. "Homagiulll diabolo fecit et male 
finivit," is the starlingly brief note on him in the 
lives of the archbishops of Ravenna. 2 It is not dif- 
ficult to see ,yhy the supernatural assistance ,vas 
supposed to be dia10lical rather than divine. As 
an imperial nominee, "the new Silvester of the 
new Constantine" ,vas regarded ,vith suspicion 


1 "There is not one at Rome, it is notorious, who knows enough 
" of letters to qualify him for a door-keeper. With what face shall 
" he presume to teach, who has never learned. . . . To such monsters, 
" full of all infamy, devoid of all knowledge, human and divine, are 
"all the priests of God to submit?:J Speech of Arnulph, bishop 
of Orleans, at the council of Rheims, a speech in which there is 
good reason to believe that Gerbert himself, not yet archbishop of 
Rheims, is the real speaker.-:I\IIL:\IAN, Lat. Ckrist. book v" chap. xiii. 
2 l\IILMAN, 1. c" note x. 
'Yalther yon der Vogelweide makes use of Gerbert as a very vul- 
nerable spot in the history of the papacy. 
"Der stuol ze Rûme ist allerêrst berihtet rehte, 
Als hie vor bî einem zouberære Gêrbrehte. 
Der selbe gap ze .valle wan sîn eines leben: 
Sô wil sich dirre und al die kristenheit ze valle geben. 
AIle zungell sulu ze Gote schrîell wâfen, 
Und rüefen ime, wie lange er welle slâfen, 
Si widerwürkent sîniu were und felschent siniu wort. 
Sin kamerære stilt im sinen himelhort, 
Sin süener mordet hie und roubet dort, 
Sîn hide ist zeinenl wolve im worden undcr sinen scháfen." 


c 


JulYt A,n,991. 
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by the turbulent nobles, 'v ho soon after his election 
broke out into open rebellion. In the decree for 
the ejection of Gerbert, Otho speaks of these feuda- 
tory princes as the sellIn of the earth, an expression 
not likely to conciliate them to the pontiff thus 
introduced to thenl. And the Roman historians 
of a later age knew that Gerbert had given utter- 
ance to such damnable dåctrines as these: "Rolne 
"cannot make lawful tbat whicll God condelnns, 
"nor condemn tbat which God has made la,vfuL 
Silvester's "Rome ca.nnot expel from her communion hÏIn who 
liberalism a ,. . d f . h I d 
probable cause 'IS cOnvIcte 0 no crIme. T e papa ecrees are 
of the calum- .. . 
Dies against "only of force ,v11en they concur wIth the Evan- 
him. "gelists, the Apostles, the Prophets, and the 
"genuine canons of the Church." This was as 
archbishop of Rheillls in a letter to the archbishop 
A,D.99 6 . of Sens. The 
Iiddle Ages accused him of magical 
arts, and of intercourse with Satan. It seems to 
have been reserved for a historian 1 of the present 
age to suspect hin1 of having cOlnpassed the death 
of his predecessor, Gregory V. ! 
Silvester II. did not long survive his patron. Otho 
died Jan. 22nd, 1002; Silvester, 
Iay 12th, 1003; 
both, it is said, of poison, administered by the 
revengeful hand of Stephania. Both left 111any 
grand projects unfulfilled. 2 The temporary gleam 


1 GFRÖRER, who caBs him "die Schlange zu Ravenna," p, 1507. 
-l\IILMAN, bk. v" chap. xii" note 9. 
2 The year A.D. 1000 was to be the commencement of a new 
golden age both in Church and State. The various expectations 
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of light passed a"
ay, and the darkness "Thich 
foIlo,veù seemed all the deeper in consequence. 


" Plangat munclus, plangat Rorna, 
Lugeat EccleRia." 


'Thus n1uch on the subjects of these essays. Of 
the author of them it is difficult to "'Tite \vith 
cahnnes
, at a time ,yhen his nan1e has become a 
"Tatch,yord ,vith the one, and a by,,"ord ,vith the 
other, of the t,vo great parties into ,vhich the "Thole 
of Germany-one might almost say the ,vhole of 
Europe-is at the present mOlllent divided. It is 
difficult to be temperate in one's language, when 
one thinks that the very severest of all ecclesiastical 
punishments-a punishment usually reserved for 
priests who have been guilty of the grossest im- 
morality-has been inflicted on the most learned 
and the n10st honest of living theologians, and by 
the hand of one ,vho a fe,v months ago ,vas con- 
tending for the same truth for which he is nO"T 
making his brother-priest suffer. Be the miseries 
of the greater excommunication "7hat they may, 
who would not prefer them to the position of the 
present archbishop of 
Iunich? If anything could 
increase the shame of a judge ,,,ho had pronounced 
such a sentence, it would be to become the hero of 
such journals as: the Volksbote and the TTate'rland. 


which were formed with respect to that year in the time imme- 
diately preceding might be made the subject of another essay on 
mediæval fables, 


c 2 
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To do the archbishop justice, it is only fair to say 
tbat be has spoken to his Chapter with disapproba- 
tion of SOlne of the indecent articles ,vhich the 
Ultramontane press has of late been pouring 
forth against the "heretic," "Herr Reichsrath 
" Döllinger." 


It seems almost an impertinence to offer to tell 
who Dr. Döllinger is. Yet there are some English- 
men to whom he was not even a name until he 
was excommunicated, and to whom even now he 
is little more than a name. For the sake of those 
who may chance to become acquainted with him as 
an author first in the present volume, I venture to 
add the following particulars respecting him and his 
works, mainly fron1 the biographical notice of him 
in Mr. 
Iaccabe's translation of Kirclle und Kirc}len. 


John Joseph Ignatius von Döllinger was born 
at Bamberg on the 28th of February, 1799, and 
was educated at Würtzburg. He was ordained 
priest Äpril15th, 1822, and began life as a parisll 
priest in Franconia; he then becalne professor in 
the Ecclesiastical Seminary of Åschaffenberg, and, 
in 1826, was appointed one of the Faculty of 
Theology in the new University of 1Iunich. The 
results of the French revolution ,vere then every- 
where felt. Rationalism was everywhere pre- 
dominant; and there was no master-mind anlong 
the Roman Catholics of Germanv. The student 
e/ 
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was thrown upon his o,vn resources, and corn- 
pelled to rely on his own independent research for 
the acquisition of knowledge and the formation of 
his judgment. The results of such a course are 
everywhere apparent in the ,vorks of Dr. Döl- 
linger. Profound and extensive learning, a judg- 
ment ever seeking to free itself from personal and 
partial influence
, the habit of going direct to 
original sources, a critical method to wbich pa- 
tristic, scholastic, ånd modern authorities are alike 
subjected, are arnong the characteristics which 
distinguish his writings. 
Dr. Döllinger's earliest work wa
 on The Doc- 
trine of the Eucharist in tile first t!tree Centuries, l 
1826. Two years later appeared a History of 
the R
formation, forming the third volume of 
" Hortig's Ecclesiastical History." He then. under- 
took to rewrite the whole work, and in 1833 and 
1835, published the first and second volumes of 
the Church History,2 by ,,
hich his. naine first 
becalne ,vide]y known for the learned and able 
defence of Catholicisn1, and for the confidence and 
courage with which many vie,ys, repeated until 
they had become regarded as unquestionable, were 
abandoned as ull,varranted. 1Yte Hz.story, Cllal'acter, 
and Influence of Islarnisrn 3 appeared in 1838; and 


1 Die Lelwe der EllChu1';stie in den ersten drei Jahrlwnde'l'ten. 
2 Kirchengesc7l icll te, 
S .....lfohammf'd'g. Religion nach ihrer innern Entwickelung und ihrerl4, 
Einflusse auf das Leben del' JTölker. Eine histo1'1'sche B( trw}dvng. 
negcnsbnrg, 1838, 
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a compendium of the History of the Churcl1 do\vn 
to the Reformation ",vas published in 1836-1843. 
The history of the first centuries i
 given with 
extreme brevity; but that of the 
Iidd]e Ages, 
though much compressed, displays even more 
erudition than the larger ,york on the earlier 
period. In the English translation these t,vo 
histories have been unskilfully cOlnbined in one. 
Between 18-:16 and 1848 Dr. Döllinger published 
three large volulnes on the history of Gernlan 
Lutheranism - The Reforntation, its internal De- 
velopment and Effects. 1 It is, as Dr. Düllinger 
hiIllself remarked to the present writer, a one- 
sided book, written ,vith the definite ohject of 
disproving the theory that the Gerrnan reformers 
revived pure apostolic Christianity in the pres- 
bytery. It contains large quotations froln the 
,vriters of the reformation period in their own 
language. This fact, while giving the work a 
value for the student which it can never lose, 
renders it uninviting to the luore general reader, 
and scarcely capable of translation. A whole 
volume is devoted to the history of the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
only. The research exhibited is ilnmense. 
During this period Dr. DölJinger delivered courses 
of lectures on severa] other branches of Divinity, 


1 Die Reformation, illre illnere Entwicktlul1[J und ihre WÙ'k- 
ltngen im UmfUll!Je des [ntltel', Belænntuisscs. Regensburg, 1848- 
1851. 
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besides those which specially belonged to his chair; 
on "the Philosophy of Religion," "Canon La\v," 
" Symbolism," and" the Literature of the Patristic 
"....L\.ge." He ceded his professorship of ecclesiastical 
history for some years to 
Iöhler, \vhose lesser 
writings he afterwards coHected, taking mean- 
,vhile the professorship of dogmatic theology, 
'v hic}l in his hands became a history of reyela tion 
and of the development of doctrine. lIe did not 
print his lectures, but published from time to time 
a nU1111er of occasional "\"\rritings. ..L
nlong the 
earliest were An Essay on tlte Religion oj' Sltake- 
speal"e, and a lecture 0111 tIle Introduction of Chris- 
tianity anzong tIle Gernlans. .Ll Conl1nentary on tlte 
Paradise of Dante, accompanied by the designs of 
Cornelius, appeared in 1830; .AIi,Ted JJlarriages 1 in 
1838, during the conflict bet,veen tbe Prussian 
GOyernlllent and the archbishop of Cologne. 
.A.rticles on the Tractarian mOyelnent, on John 
Huss and the council of Constance, and on the 
Albigenses, appeared at various times in the 
Historisch-politisclze Blätter, a periodical over which 
Dr. Döllinger (though rarely a contributor) pre- 
sided for 111any years. A dissertation on the 
position 2 of the Church towards those lDllo die out of her 
Con
7nunion ,vas \vritten in 1842, on the occasion 
of the death of the do\vager queen of Bavaria. 


1 Uebe1' gern ischte Ellen. 
2 Pflicht unrl Becht del' ]{Ù'che yegen Vel'storbene eÙws fremden 
Bekuudnisscs, .A repriut frolll the flistor. polito BlåttCl', 1832, 
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Å lecture on Erl"or", Doubt, and Truth, l was deli- 
vered t.o the students of the University of l\1unich 
on January 11th, 1845, and after\vards published. 
Å speech on the Freedo/ì
 0.1 tlte Church, 2 one of the 
most adnlirable of his smaller works, was delivered 
on October 3rd, 1849, before a meeting of the 
Catholic Union of Germany at Ratisbon. Jlartin 
Lutlw]'l, a Sketclt, was reprinted, in 1852, from a 
theological encyclopædia, to W11ich he also con- 
tributed articles on Bossuet and Duns Bcotus. A 
pamphlet on Coronation by the Pope was put out in 
1853, when it was feared that Pius IX. ,vould be 
induced to crown Napoleon as emperor of the 
Frencb. The paInphlet discussed the different 
occasions on which coronations by the pope had 
taken place, and the error which had been COIn- 
mitted in the latest instance. 
FrOI1l 1845 to 1847 Dr. Döllinger represented 
the University of 
Iunic11 in the Bavarian 
Chamber. Several of his speeches have been 
published. 3 In 1847 he was deprived of his pro- 
fessorship, and consequently of his seat in the 
Chamber, \vhere the ministers who had been raised 
to power by Lola Montez dreaded the influence of 
his eloquence and character. Having been elected 
a deputy to the national parliament in 1848, he 


1 IJ'dhum, Zweifel, Wahdleit, eine ilede "It. s. w. 
2 Die Freiheit der Kirche. 
S Drei Reden, gehalten aul dem bayerischen Landtage, 1846. 1. Die 
kt'rchlichen .Ant,.äge des Reich)4athes. 2. Die protestantischen Besch- 
wCJ'den. 3. Die JlIdenfra!J{!. 
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spoke and ,vrote with great effect 111 favour of 
religious liberty; and the definition of the rela- 
tions bet,veen Church and State, which ,,-ras passed 
at Frankfort, and after,vards nominally adopted 
both at ''''ienna and Berlin, is said to have been 
his work. The same spirit and the same principl
s, 
which lnade hilll in religion the nlost thorough of 
controversial writers, and the most earnest advo- 
cate of reforms, guided hilll alBo in politics, and 
inspired him in society, makilJg him at once the 
exponent of the highest catholicism, and the 
chalnpion of religious freeclolll. rryranny in the 
Church "
as co
demned as one great support of 
absolutisll1 in the State, and the faults and short- 
comings of Catholics ",vere rebuked as one fruitful 
source of Christenc1oln's divisions. In adjudicating 
bet"\veen religion and society, ProtestantislTI and 
Rome, Dr. Döllinger admitted no c01l1promise, but, 
acknuwrledging the just claillls and real progress of 
the modern world, and the evils ,vhich afflict the 
Roman Church, he sought to distinguish that 
,vhich i
 c
::;ential and true frolll those things 
,vjth ,yhich jgnorance or interest, superstition or 
f:;cepticisll1, haye overlaid and obscured it. 
In the spring of 184!1 he returned to ::\Iunich, 
and was restored to his professor
hip, and also to 
his seat in the Cbalnher, "rhich, however, he re- 
signed two years later, in order to devote himself 
to the c n nlp]etion of his literary plan
. Since that 
time scyel'al great "
orkR ha ye been published by 
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him. The appearance of the Pltiloso]Jlul7nena, by 

Tiller, 1851, gave rise to a prolonged discussion, 
in ,vhich many Catholics sought to ,veaken the 
testimony of the author, ,vhilst Protestant ,vriters 
endeavoured to use his authority for the purpose 
of throwing discredit on the Church of Rome. 
In ans,ver to both parties-especially to Giesler, 
BanI', Bunsen, ",Y orL1s,vorth, and Lenorlllant- 
Dr. Döllinger publi
hed, in 18f)3, llippolytus and 
Callistus: the R07nún GYhurch in tile TILÍrd Century,I 
perhaps of all his ,vritings, the one in ,vhich his 
ingenuity of combination, his skill as a logician, 
and his lofty tone in handling the interests of his 
Church, are 11l0st conspicuous. The classical 
learning sho,vn in this 'york ,vas more abundantly 
displayed in the introduction to tlJe hi
tory of 
Christianit.y, ,vhich appeared under the title of 
Paganisnt and Judaisn
,2 better known in England 
by the title ,vhicll its translator, the Rev. N. 
Darnell, of New College, has given to it, Tlte 
Gentile and the Jew. In 1860 appeared a volume 
entitled Christianity and tIle Church in tlte period of 
their Foundation,3 ,vhich SOlne consider to be t.he 
author's masterpiece. In October, 1861, Dr. 


1 HippolytllS 'ltnd ](allistus, odele die römische ](irche in der ersten 
Ilälfte des dritten Jaltrliunderts; 1nit RÜCh
sicltt allf die Schriften und 
Abhandlul1gen RH. Bunsen, TVordsworth, flaw', und Gie8ler. Regens- 
burg, 1853. 
.
 lleidentlHtrn 'ltnd Judenthum. 
8 ChristentltU1n und líirche in de1' Zøit de]" Grwullegltng. Regens- 
burg, 1860. Translated by the Rev. H. N. Oxenham, The l.?irst Age 
C!f Christianity llud the CllltJ'cll. . 
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DölIinger published. his celebrated ,vork on the 
papacy and the temporal power, well kno,vn in 
England from 
lr. "r. B. 
Iaccabe's translation, 
with the tit]e of Tlte C:YlturcA and tlte Cltu1"ches. 1 
'fhe present ,york, Fables respecting the Popes in 
the 
Iiddle Ages,2 appeared in 1Iay, 1863. The 
latest writing published by Dr. Döllinger, not 
reckoning the famous Declarations 3 "\vhich have 
appeared in the .Allgelneine Zeitung, is a most 
interesting' essay on Belie}' in Soothsaying and 
Pro}Jhecy in Cilristian TiJlles 4 in Hanmer's Hi
- 
toriscltes TClsc!zenùuclt. In t1jis he has collected 
together the 1110st ren1arkaLle of the prophecies 
,yhich have been current in various parts of 
Europe since the opening of the Ohristian era, and 
classified then1 according to their origin, subject 
matter, and object. The nUlllber is truly astonibh- 
ing. Dr. Döllinger purposes to cOlltillue the 
subject \vith an es
ay on Dante, in his character 
as a ]Jro}J/zet, in both senses of the ,vord--i. e., as 
a great and inspired teacl}er, allJ a
 a seer, or tore- 
telJer of future events; aspects of the great 
media.
val poet which haye hitherto been conl- 
para.tively lost sight of: lIe is al
o engaged on a 
,york treating of the constitution and internal 
government of the Churcll. The pressing need 


1 Kirche und Kircle, Papstthum and [(irche'nstaat. 
IÜnchen, 1861. 
:1 Die Papstfabeln d
s .JIittelultel's. ]\Iünchen, 1863. 
3 Especially those which appeared )Iarch 29th and June 13th, 1871. 
4 Del' TVeiss_I[Jnngs:;laltbe 'ltnd das ProplwtenthilJn in del' Christ- 
lichen Zeit, 
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which exists at the present time for a thorough 
and dispassionate investigation of this intricate 
subject, can scarcely be over-stated. 'fhose who are 
best acquainted ,vith Dr. Döllinger's ,yorks will 
feel the greatest confidence that, as far as fairness 
and thoroughness are concerned, the forthcoming 
,vork ,viII leave little to be desired. The two 
qualities which have distinguished the leading 
spirits in the great religious movemen t of the 
present time are their fearless appeal to first 
principles and antiquity, and their moderation. 
It would be no unpleasing task to endeayour to 
express an that one knows and feels of adlniration, 
gratitude, and respect for the great theologian ,vho 
is the centre and pivot of the whole movement. 
But the "
ords of another great man, \vho, under 
circulllstances still more difficult and trying, has 
been to 
"rance '\vhat Dr. DöIlinger has been to 
Germany, ,viII carry far more ,,'"eight than any 
,vords of the present \vriter. 
In the touching" discourse on Fl
ance and Ger- 
lnany, ,vhich PÈR}
 HYACIKTHE delivered in London 
in Decelnber last, occur8 the following striking 
passage :_1 
" C'est en Allenlange que Ie Protestantisme s'est 
" développé Ie plus cOlllplètement peut-être ùans les 
" deux directions nécessaires à tout nlouvement reli- 


1 Ff'anre et .A.llemaflue. Discours prononcé à Londres, le 20 Dé- 
{'('ml're, 1870, par Ie R. P. Hyacinthe. London, l\IacÌ1l1Hlan and Co., 
IR71, pp, 30, 31. 
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" gieux, et qui, souvent opposées dans leur marche, 
" finissent toujours par se réconcilier, je veux parler 
" de Ja science et de la piété. Oui, la science sous 
" sa forme la plus progressive, téméraire, égarée 
" quelque-fois, mais honnête, profonde et féconde, 
" la science a eu son foyer dans ces universités sans 
" rivales, je peux Ie dire, mêlne en .l\ngleterre; et 
" Ia piété, sous sa forllle la plus pratique et la plus 
" touchante, a eu son sanctuaire dans Ie cæur de 
" ces populations illstruites et naïves qui se repo- 
" sent de leurs travaux dans la paix en lisant ]a 
" Bible et Schiller, et qui vont au combat, comme 
" dans cette guerre, en chantant les versets de leurs 
,. vieux psaumes sous les sapins de leurs vieilles 
" forêts ! 
" ltlais a côté de ce Protestantislue, auquel j'ai 
" voulu rendre hommage, l' Allenlagne n'a pas cessé 
" de nourrir un Catholicisllle non moins éclairé, non 
"moins honnête, et non moins libéral. II s'est 
" manifesté au Concile du 'T atican par cette oppo- 
" sition triomphante dans son apparel1te dêfaite, à 
" laquelle il avait donné quelques uns de ses plus 
" fermes soutiens. Toutefois ce n' est pas dans un 
" évêque, mais dans un simple prêtre qu'il se per- 
u sonnifie, vieillard demeuré jeulle par 1'esprit et Ie 
" cæur sous Ie poids des années et de l' expérience, 
" patriarche de la science allemande, C0111111e ou I'a 
"si bien dit, mais patriarche de Ia conscience 
"aussi, et qui, grand par Ie caractère autant 
"que par l'intelligence, impose Ie respect à 


Père Hya- 
cinthe's esti- 
mate of him. 
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" ceux qui ne sa vent pas l'ain1er. J'ai nommé 
Döllinger." 
"Toutefois ce n'est pas dans un évêque, rnais 
" dans un simple prêtre qu'il personnifie,"-a fact 
,vhich churchn1en contelnplate with mingled sorrow 
and pride. But this is not the first time that the 
Church has had such an experience. The history 
of the first great couneil sh
,vs us results strikingly 
sin1ilar. rfhe bishops, so valiant for the truth at 
the council of Nicæa, afterwards, one by one, 
gTonp by group, fell a\vay and signed confessions, 
which, like the recent definitions of the Vatican, 
1night be explai'necl to rnean the truth, which in word 
and intent they contradicted, and left the faith to 
be preseryed by the lower clergy and the laity. 
Once 1110re is the saying of S. Hilary most true, 
"Sanctiores sunt aures plebis quàm corda sacer- 
" dotum." The fact is very striking; and it has 
a moral, ,,,,hich will best be pointed out in the 
words of one, ,vhose history of those troubled 
times would alone have n1ade him famous, had be 
,vritten nothing else. In one of the Appendices 1 
to his history of the Arians, Dr. NE'V1tIA
 writes 
as folIo \V-s :- 
"The episcopate, whose action \vas so prompt 
1 The A'ì'ia'llS of the l:-'ourth Centll1 y, Appendix, note v" pp. 454, 
455 of the third edition. At p. 368 he remarks :-" The question of 
" the Arianizing bishops was one of much difficulty. They were in 
"possession of the churches; and could not be deposed, if at all, 
(( without the risk of a permanent schism," IIere, again, we bave a 
state of things remarkably similar to that '" hich exjsts at the 
present day. 
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" and concordant at Nicæa on the rise of Arianisn1, 
" did not, as a class or order of men, playa good 
" part in the troubles consequent upon the council; 
" and the laity did. The Catholic people, in the 
"length and breadth of Christendoln, \vere the 
" obstinate champions of Catholic truth, and tIle 
" bis!tojJS u;ere not. Of course there ,vere great and 
" illustrious exceptions: first, A thanasius, Hilary, 
"the Latin Eusebius, and Phæbadius; and after 
" them, Basil, the t"yo Gregories; and Ambrose; 
"there are others, too, who suffered, jf they did 
"nothing else, as Eustathius, Paulus, Paulinus, 
" and Dionysius; and the Egyptian bishops, ".,.hose 
" weight was small in the Ohurch in proportion to 
" the great po"rer of their Patriarch. Ånd, on 
" the other hand, as I shall say presently, there 
" were exceptions to the Christian heroism of the 
" laity, especia]ly in some of the great to\vns. And 
"again, in speaking of the laity, I speak inclu- 
" sively of their parish-priests (so to call them), at 
" least in many places; but on the whole, taking a 
" wide view of the history, 1ve are obliged to say 
" tllat tile governing body of tlte church can'le short, 
" and the governed were pre-eminent in fà.i th, zeal, 
" conrage, nnd constancy. 
" This is a very remarkable fact; but there is a 
" moral in it. Perhaps it was permitted in order 
" to impress upon the Church, at that very time 
"passing out of her state of persecution to her 
" long temporal ascendancy, the great evangelical 
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" lesson, that, not the wise and po,verfuJ, but the 
" obscure, the unlearned, and the ,veak constitute 
" her real strength. It was mainly by the faithful 
"people that Paganisln ,vas overthro,vn; it was 
" by the faithful peopJe, under the lead of Atha- 
"nasius and the Egyptian bishops, and in some 
" places supported by" their bishops or priests, that 
" tbe ,vorst of heresies was ,vithstood and stamped 
" out of tbe sacred territory." 
'Ihis fact is of the 1110re importance, because it 
has of late been argued (Père Gratry himself in- 
sisted on the point in a recent conversation with 
the translator), that for nearly the whole of the 
episcopate to accept error, while the truth renlained 
,vith priests and layn1en, is ,vithout a parallel in 
the history of the Church. Of course the conclusion 
which many would dra,v from this is, that the truth 
is on the side of the bishops, and not on the side of 
the protesting clergy and laity. The above remarks, 
however, tend to sho,v that the premise, from 
which this conclusion is dra,vn, is false. 
One other testÏ1nony to the merits of our author, 
one who voted with the majority in the Convoca- 
tion of the University of Oxford on June 6th of 
the current year, may be aHowed the pleasure of 
quoting. 
" Quoniam satis cognitum et perspectum habeat 
"Universitas, virum admodum reverendum Jo- 
" hannem J osephum Ignatium von Döllinger, Doc- 
" torem in sacrâ Theologiâ, Capituli Regii Præpo- 
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"situm, Professorem IIistoriæ Ecclesiasticæ in 

, U niversitate l\Ionacensi, senatorem superioris 
" ordinis in Parliamento Bavariæ, Prælectoris His- 
" toriæ Inunus per lllultos olim annos gerentelll 
"inter suos ingenii et erudition is famâ, gratiâ 
" insuper et honoribus floruisse: necnon inde u
que 
" personâ Scriptoris Historici indutâ, ecclesiæ nlili- 
" tantis tempora et vicissitudines copiose et lucu- 
" lenter explicuisse; adhibitâ semper in yeritate 
"investigandâ singulari sagacitate, industriâ, et 
" sedulitate indefessâ; Ùnnzo etian
 in controversiis 
" tT'actandis (quod dijficillimu7ì
 est) arbitrum se potius 
" quanllitigatoreìn præstitisse; totam denique rerum 
" gestarum, sententiarum, consiliorum narrationem 
" ita eæpossuisse:J ut nullus fere recentior'lln
 'lnodera- 
" tius vel sapientius scripsisse judicandus sit,-nos 
"Cancellarius, magistri et scholares Universitatis 
" Oxoniensis, in frequenti Convocatione magistro- 
"rum Regentium et non Regentiunl, pro more 
" nostro pios et doctos undequâque oriundos colendi 
" et (quoad licuerit) decorandi, vi et virtute præ- 
" sentis hujusce diplomatis prædictuln J ohanneul 
"Josephum Ignatium crealnus et constituimus 
" Doctorem in Jure Civili, eUlllque omnibus juribuR 
" et privilegiis quæ ad t.alem gradum spectant frui 
" et gaudere volumus. 
" In cujus rei testinloniunl sigillum Universitatis 
" Oxoniensis commune, q no hac in parte utiulur, 
" præsentibus apponi fecimus." 
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A fe,v,yords Inay be added in conclusion, with 
reference to the present translation. The ideal 
ain1ed at has been, fitithfully to reproduce the full 
rneaning of the original, and yet at the saIne time 
to use ouly sucll words and phrases as an Englis11 
author, ,vriting at first hand, ,vould eInploy; in 
short, to avoid, if possible, all SUCII forms of ex- 
pression as "Tonld at once }5roclailll that the work 
,vas a translation and not original. If this ideal 
11as he en in any degree approached, it is in a great 
lneasure owing to the peculiarly lucid sty Ie of the 
author. In freedoln from difficult constructions, 
frOln long and hopelessly involved sentences, fron1 
ponderous and untranslateahle cOlnpound-words,. 
Dr. Döllinger's writing stands in marked contrast 
to only too Inany German authors of the present 
day. For the IllOst part his sentences adlnit of 
being translated literally and verbatinl. 
The object of the translation is t\vofold. The 
first and lnain object, to 11lake one Inore of Dr. 
Döllinger's 'yorks accessible to that large nUlnber 
of the English public, ,vho are debarred fro111 
reading t.hem in the original. It is hoped that 
persons ,vho are not professed students, nor in any 
special way interested in ecclesiastical history, ,viII 
be induced to read these essays. And for this 
reason a few simple notes, in the ,vay of explanation 
and supplement, have been added, in order to make 
the text as clear as possible to tho
e 'v hose know- 
ledge of the historical facts under consideration 
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Inay chance to be somewhat superficial. For a 
similar reason passages have been cited in extenso 
in Juany places, where the original at most giyes 
only a reference. Labbe, Harduin, &c.) are not 
rare ,yorks, it is true; but they are not acces
ible 
to everyone; and many \vho could have access to 
thenl) ,vould be unable or ull,villing to spend time 
in consulting then}, and yet \vould he glad to know 
the exact ,yords of the passage to ,vhich reference 
is made. The indulgence of stuc1ent
 of history is 
asked in both these cases. They are Legged to 
tolerate notes stating facts, ,vhich to theln seeln 
elementary or obvious, and containing quotations 
from books, \"hich "are in every library." I For 
the appendices Inuch the saIne apology must be 
made as for the additional notes. Only one of 
tllem belongR to the original ,york, viz., Appendix 
B, containing the story of the papess as giyen in 
the Tegernsee 1\18. in the ::\Iunich Library. In the 
original it stands as a lengthy foot-note. It seemed 
more convenient to place it \yith the other appen- 
dices at the end of the volulne. The Table of 
Contents has been very gr
atly enlarged. 
The other object of the translation is secondary, 
ha ving reference only to one or t\VO of the essays, 
which have a bearing, n10re or less direct, upon 
tbe present crisis in the Ron1an Catholic Church. 
No one nowadays needs to haye it proved to hin1 


1 The notes added by the translator are distinguished from those 
of the original wOl'k by being enclosed in sf}uare hrackets. 
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that the council of Sinuessa and the Donation of 
Constantine are as l11ythical as the Trial of OresteH 
or the Garment of N essus. One exalnines and 
studies the details of the stories for various reasons, 
but scarcely in order to test their truth. That 
question has been long since closed. But what it 
is of importance 
till to consider is this :-that 
though these legends have been abandoned, the 
claims which have been made on the strength of 
the legends have not been abandoned. The self- 
condemnation and self-deposition of l\farcellinus js 
consigned to the regions of fable; but the principle 
Prin'ta sedes non judicabituT a quoquan1 is Inain- 
tained. The grant nlade to Silvester is allQwed to 
be apocryphal; but the authority and territory, 
whicll the popes acquired or retained on the 
strength of that supposed grant, are still either 
possessed or claimed. It would not be too much to 
say that the bulk of ,vhat is no\v clailned or re- 
claimed by the Ronlan See, in the way of supre- 
macy, infallibility, and telnporal dominion, is de- 
manded, either directly or indirectly, in virtue of 
doculnents which have been either forged or falsi- 
fleel. The invalidity of the title-deeds has been 
exposed again and again, hut possession (or vehe- 
Inent clainl to possession), through a most unhappy 
prescription, sti]l continues. " C' est une question 
., totalement gangrenée par la fraude." 
Nor is this all. These lamentable impostures 
have left behind then1 a far ,vorse legacy than that 
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of ill-gotten pos8essions or ill-founded claim
. 
Offspring of a spirit of falsehood, they have 
begotten a spirit like unto their parent. It is 
impossible to live long among those ,vho are 
devoted to the interests of the 'T atican, or to read 
lnúch of the literature ,,
hich is written in support 
of those interests, ,yithout feeling that the concep- 
tion of truth entertained 1y these advocates is a 
saddening travesty of the sacred reality. In some 
cases the sense of truth, the love of truth for 
its own sake, nay even the yery po\ver of dib- 
crÎlninating between truth and fàJsehood, seems 
almost lost. PÈRE GRATRY has published S0111e 
mournful proofs ,vhich he has had of this fact in 
examining ecclesiastical candidates at the Sor- 
bonne. 1 
rhe lioble ,yords in ,yhich he condemns 


1 P'ì'emière Lettre à J.f!lr. Decharnps, pp, G7 -70, To wbich we may 
add the fact that Alfonso de Liguori, the unconscious dupe of the 
grossest forgeries, the conscious author of a system of casuistry, 
which may shortly be dpscribed as "1
-ing made easy," has Iateiy 
been made a Doctor of the Roman Church, Because, forsooth, 
" plurimos Libros conscripsit, sacrâ eruditione et pjetate refertos, 
"sive, inter implexas Theoiog01'l1nl turn laxiores, turn rigidiores 
" sententias, ad tutam rnul1iendmll viarn, per quam Christifideliunl 
" animarurn l\Ioderatores il1offenso pede incedere possent; sive ad 
"Klerurn il1fol'mandum, illstitucndum; sive ad Catholicæ Fidei 
" veritatern confirmandam, et contra cujuscunque genel'is aut nonli- 
"nis Hæretiros defendendam; sive ad asserenda IwjllS ..A[Jostolieæ 
" 8edis jura; siye atl :FidelÍ1ull animos ad pietatern excitandos. Hoc 
" porro prædical'i verissime potest, nullum esse vel nostrorurn tem- 
" porum, qui, rnaximâ saltern ex parte, non sit ab Alphonso refu- 
"tatus, Quid quod ea, quæ, turn de Immaculatâ Sanctæ Dei 
"Genetricis Uonceptione, tU1n de Romani Pontifieis ex CatlìedJ'ú 
" docentis Infallibilitate, plaudente christiano populo, et frequent- 
" issinlo universi catholici orbis Antistitum concessu approbante, a 
" Nobis sancita sunt, in AlphollSi Operibus reperiuntur et nitidissiulC 
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such" pious frauds" will serve as all apt conclu- 
sion to these introduct.ory remarks. l 
" En présence de ces faits, monseigneur, il faut 
" d'abord, si IlOUS SOl11111es des enfants de lumière, 
" si nous somlnes les disciples de ce]ui qui dit : ' J e 
" , suis venn pour rendre télnoinage à la véri té,' il 
"faut, si seulenlent nous SOlnnles des h01111neS 
.. 
"d'honneur, il faut rejeter loin de llOUS avec 
" d goÜt, avec horreur, avec indignation, ce travail 
" des faussaires. II fant Ie rejeter avec éclat, avec 
" solennité, de telle sorte que, dans Ie moude en tier, 
" aucun homme ue puisse soupçonner dans aucun 
"de nous la Inoindre arrièrepensée de lTIail1tenir 
" aucun 1"ésultat de ces Ùnpoûtures 1nisérables." 


" exposita, et validissimis argumcntis demonstrata ?"-Papal Brrief. 
Rome, July 7, 1871. 
1 Dt'ltxième Lettre à .J.llo r , D{chU'ìnps, l)P. 23, 21. 


A. P. 


IIEWORTH, 
September, 1871. 



THIS translation has been undertaken ,vith the 
express sanction of the author. 
The translator is responsible for all that appears 
bet,veen square brackets, thus [ J, anù for all the 
appendices, excepting Appendix B., as also for 
the italics ånd the insertions in the lIlargin. 




AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



rHE present publication is the fruit of a course 
of reading and study, which I undertook with a 
vie,v to a more considerable "Tork, intended to 
elnbrace the history of the papacy. It seemed 
to Ine, howeyer, that the results of my researches, 
,vhich are here given to the public, combine to 
this extent as a connected "Thole, that all these 
fables and inventions-ho,vever different nlay 
have been the occasions \vhich gave thenl birth, 
and however intentional or unintentional may 
have been their production-have, nevertheless, 
had at times a 111arked influence on the ,vhole 
aspect of the l\Iiddle Ages, on the history and 
poetry of the time, on its theology, and its 
jurisprudence. For this reason I may, perhaps, 
venture to hope that not only theologians and 
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ecclesiastical historians, Lut lovers and studeut8 
of Inediæyal history and lnediæval literature ill 
general, ,viII find this Look not altogetller devoid 
of interest. 


J. v. DÖLLIXGEU. 


l\IUNICH, 1.11ay 24th, 1863, 


. 
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POPE JOAN 


rrHE suhjcct of Pope Joan has not yet lost the 
interest ,vhich belongs to it as a fact in the province 
of historical criticislll. 1'he litera.ture respecting her 
reaches do,vn to the very latest times. As recently 
as 1843 and 1845 t,vo ,yorks on this question have 
appeared from the pens of t\VO Dutch scholars; the 
one by Professor I{rsT, l to prove the exi
ten ce of 
I
ope Joan, the other, a yery vohllninous one, by 
Professor "r EXSISG, of "'arlllond, to disprove 
I\.i
t's position. In Italy BIAKcHI-GrovlxI has 
,yritten a book on the subject in the s
une year, 
1845, "Tithout being aware of the works of the 
t\VO Dutch wri
ers. In Germany no one-at 
any rate of those \yho kno,vanything of history- 
will easily be induced to entertain a serious belief 


1 [A 'Woman in the chair 0/ s. Pete I'. Another edition of this has 
lately appearecl; Gütersloh, 1866, Professor KrST thinks tha.t 
Pope Joan was possibly the wi
low of Leo IV,] 
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yet sufficiently 
proved to L
 
a fable. 



That an 
author like 
Luden should 
treat it as pro- 
bable is suffi- 
cient evidence 
of this. 
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in the existence of the fe]nale pope. 1'0 ÙO so, 
one 1l1Ust do violence to every prine} pIe of his- 
torical criticisnl. But the banishment of the sul
ject 
to the reahn of fable has not yet been cOlnpletely 
accomplished. The ric1dle- ho\v this extraordillar:y 
111yth originat.ed-renlains still to be solved. 
Nothing but the insufficiency and 111isdirection 
of all previous attelnpts at an explanation can 
account for the fact that a lnan like LFDEN, in his 
llistory of tIle Gern1l1n People/ does all he can to 
rnake the reality of the ,vell-kno\vll 11lyth at any 
rate probable. "It is inconceivable," says he, 
" how it could ever enter into any 111a11's head to 
" invent. such an insane falsehood. He must either 
" have invented his lie out of sheer ,vantonness in 
" order to scoff at the papacy, or he 11lUst have 
" intended to gain some otller object 1y means of 
"it. But of all the dozens of ,vriters ,vho Inention 
" Pope Joan and her n1ishap, there is not a single 
., one \"ho can be called an enemy of the papacy. 
" They are clergy, 11lonks, guileless people, \vho 
" not.ice this phenon1enon in the saIne dry ,vay in 
" \vhich they n1ention other things, \vhicll seeln to 
" them t.o Le strange, \vonderful, laudable, abomin- 
" able, or in any ,yay ,,,"orth Inentioning." " ...A.nd 
" one cannot Î1l1agine," says Luden further on, 
"an object \v hich could seem to anyone to be 
" attainable by means of such a falsehood. 
Iore- 
" over, it is inconceivable ho,v people in general 
J Gescldchte des deutsrhen rolJ.'es, VI., 513-517. 
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" could have believed in the story, and that without 
"the slightest doubt, for nearly 500 years from 
" the eleventh century onwards, if it had not been 
" true." 
It is marvellous enough that Luden should 
nlake the myth of Pope Joan a l11atter of general 
belief froln the elel
enth century onwards. It would 
be very much nearer the truth to say that it did 
not find general belief till the middle of the fourteentlt 
century. The author, howeyer, of the article on Pope 
J"oan in the Nourelle Biograplâe Générale, published 
at Paris by Dr.I-Iofer, as lately as 1858, goes very 
much greater lengths. 1 "Cette croyance a done 
" regné dans Ie nlonde chrétien depuis Ie neuviènle 
" siècle jusqu'après la renaissance." And to cro,vn 
it aU, IIAsE thinks it, at any rate, credible that the 
Church, not content ,vith creating facts, annihilated 
them, also, ,vhenever the kno,vledge of them 
seemed critical for the already tottering papacy.2 
According to Rase and Kist, then, we must state 
the nlatter thus: that soon after the year 855 an 
edict issued from Rome to this effect, "Let no one 
" presunle to say a word about the fact of a fenlale 
" pope," for at that ti nle Rome did not feel her 
position to be as yet very secure. About the 
middle of the thirteenth century, ho,vever, a 
counter order issued from the same place; " Rence- 
"forth it is lawful to discuss history; we no,v 


I Vol. XXVI" p. 569. 
2 li.i'i'chenge.schiclde, 7. Auf!. s, 213. 
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"consider our position safe, and can yenture to 
" let the narratiye appear in hi8tol'ical ,yorks." 
The judglnent of I{uRTz is, at any rate, 11101'0 
sober and free froln prejudice. l "The evidence 
" before us," he says, "forbids us to assign to 
"the 111yth any llistorical value ,vhatever. "T e 
" lllust, ho"Tever (quite apart from the fal
ifica- 
. 
" tion of t11e acts, ,vhich, in S0111e cases, is Il1ani- 
" fest, in others is a nlatter of suspicion,) charac- 
" terise the myth as a riddle, which criticislll has 
" as yet not solved, and probably nel'er will." 

rhat the riddle has not yet been solved, that all 
atteulpts at explanation \vhich have been made up 
to the present tÎlne, Illust be held to have nlis- 
carried, is true enough; that a solution which may 
satisfy the historian is, nevertheless, pOBsiblc, it 
,viII be the object of the follo,ving pages to 
s 11 0 \V . 


Let us first glance for a mOlnent at the explana- 
tions ,vhich have been set forth up to this time. 
BARONIUS considers the Inyth to be a satire on 
John 'TIll., "ob ninlianl ejus animi facilitatenl 
"et mollitudineln," qualities ,vhich he exhibited 
lTIore especially in the affair of Photi us. Others, 
Aventine to begin ,,'ith, and after him Helunann 
and Schröck, prefer to reckon the supposed satire as 
one on the period of felnale rule in Rome, the reign 


1 JJwulbuclt deJ' !(Ù'clwJI!Jf.:scltic7dc, 1836, II. nand, 1. A1Jthcilung, 
s, 225, 
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of Theoùora aud 
Iarozja under certain popes, 
SOlne of ,vholn ,vere cal]ed John; in which ca
e, 
ho\vever, it would have to be transferred fronl the 
IJlicldle of the ninth century to the tenth. The 
supposition to \vhich the Jesuit SECCHI in ROllle 
has gi ven publicity, that it is a calulnny originating 
,vith the Greeks, nanlely ,vith Photius, is equally 
inadu1ibsibIe. 
ehe first Greek who lllelltions the 
cir
unlstance is the nlonk Barlaalll in the fourteenth 
century. P AG]'8 a

ertion also, ,yhich ECKHART 
suppòrts, that the 11lyth ,vas an iuyention of the 
"Taldellses, IS pure itnagination. The rnyth 
e\?idently originated in Rome itse1f, and the fir
t 
to give it circulation ,yere not the 'Valùellses, but 
their 1110St deadly enelnies-the DOlninicans and 

Iinorites. 
LEO ALL
\. TICS thought that it was a false 
prophetess called 
'hiota, in the ninth century, ,vho 
gave occasion for the birth of the 11lyth. And the 
explanation invented by LEIB
I'rzl is a forced 
attelD pt to llleet the exigencies of the case. It 
lnight very well, he thinks, have been a foreign 
lJl

hol} (pontifex episcopus), really a '''"Olnan in dis- 
gni
e, 'Y]lO gave birth to a child during a pro- 
cession at Ronle, and thus occasion to the story. 
BLASCO and IIExKE supposed that the nlyth 
a10ut the fen1ale pope was a satirical allegory 
011 the origin and circulation of the false decretals 


1 l?lores sJ1m'si in tWfHtlltln Papt'ssæ, ap, 
CHEID, biblioth. hi:st. 
GocttiI1g., p, 367. 


· lOL's LI&:--.f(I, 


3, 
\ Greek 
calumny. 


4. A fiction of 
the \Val- 
denscs. 


5. 
\ perverted 
account of 
Thiota the 
prophetess. 


6. 
\ fcmale 
bi::,hop. 


7. 
\n alle- 
gorical satire 
on the False 
Decrdab 
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of Isidore. An idea ,vhich, to begin with, is 
at variance with the spirit of that century, an 
age in ,vhich men had no notion of satirical al1e- 
gories; and, in the next place, contradicts itself, for 
the stor
y of Pope Joan originated at a time ,vhen 
no one doubted the genuineness of the false decretals 
of Isidore. Neyertheless, GFRöRER has lately taken 
up this idea, and ,vork-ed it out in a still more 
artistic ll1anner. 1 "The '\vhole force of the fa1Jle," 
he says, "resides in these two points, that the 
" \vornan ,vas a native of l\Iayence, and that she 
" canle from Greece (Athens), and ascended the 
" papal chair. In the first particular I recognise 
" a condemnation directed against the canons of 
" the pseudo-Isidore, in the second an allegorical 
" censure of the alliance which Leo I'T. wisheù 
" to Inake ,vith the Byzantines. . . It is said that 
" in the later days of Leo I'T. the papal po,ver 
" in :1Iayence and Greece ,vas abused, or to make 
" use of a metaphor, of ,vhich the Italians are very 
" fond in such cases, ,vas at that time prostituted." 
Side by side with this explanation, which can 
scarcely fail to provoke the smiles of nearly every 
one 'v ho is acquainted ,vith the 
Iic1dle Ages, 
stands the extraordinary circumstance, tha t for 
this attempt of Leo IV. to cOITlprornise hÍ1nself 
Inore than ,vas right with the Byzantines, there 
is no authority ,vhatever. It is purely an 
hypothesis of Gfrörer's. But his rendering of 


1 ]tÙ'chengeschicltte, III., III" 97t3. 
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the 1nyth about Pope Joan is now made to do 
further service as a proof of the correctness of this 
hypothesis, as well as for his assumption that the 
false decretals originated in 
Iayence. 
In short, all the attempts at pxplanation, which 
have hitherto been made, split on this rock-that 
the myth had its origin in a much later age; 
,vhen the ren1embrance of the eyents and cir- 
cumstances of the ninth and tenth centuries had 
long ago faded away, or at most exiHted only in 
the case of indi yidual scholars, and, therefore, 
could not form n1aterial for the construction of a 
myth. I believe, that is to say, that I can 
,vithout difficulty produce convincing evi<.lence, 
that the myth about the W0111an-pOpe, though it 
D1ay possibly have had somewhat earlier circula- 
tion in tbe mouth of the people, was not de- 
finitively put into "'Titing before the Iniddle of 
the thirteenth century. This evidence could 
110t have been given with anything like certainty 
before the present time. For it is only during the 
]a,::;t fortyl years that all the stores of mediæval 
manuscripts in the ,,,,hole of Europe have been 
hunted through ,,"ith a care such as ,vas never 
kno,vn before. Every library corner has been 
searched, and an astounding quantity of historical 
documents, hitherto unkno,vn (what a ma
s of new 
111aterial exists in the Pertz collection alone, for 
instance !), has been brought to light. Neverthe- 
J [TIlis was written in 1863,] 


But all these 
explanations 
assume that 
the story 
originated in 
a much earlier 
age than was 
really the fact. 


It is not older 
than the 
thirteenth 
century; a 
fact impos- 
sible to prove 
before the pre- 
sent century. 



Erroneous 
lJe1icf that 
Pope Joan is 
mentioned in 
the eleventh 
and twelfth 
centuries: 
I. By 1Iari- 
anus Scotus, 


2, By 
igehert 
of Gcmblours. 
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less, not a single notice of the l1lyth about Pope 
Joan lIas been discovered, ,vhich is earlier 
than the close, or, at the very nlost, the lnidll]e 
of tbe thirtecnth centur
y. "r e can no\v say 
quite positiy'elJ T , that in the collected literature, 
,yhether ,vestern or Byzantine, of the four 
centuries Let,vcen 850 and 1250, there is not the 
filÎntcst reference to the circulTIstance of a felTIalc 
pope. 
For a long tÍlne it ,vas supposed that t.he n1yth, 
thol1gh certainly not to be found in any author of 
the ninth or tellth century, appeared a
 already in 
existcnce in the eleventh and t,velfth centuries. 

lAnI.AXUS SCOTUS 1 is said to have been the fir
t 
to mention the felnale pope, and he certainly does 
11lention bel" in the text as given by Pistorius. 
No\v, ho\vever, that the text in the great Pertz 
collection has been edited by 1Vaitz 2 according to 
the 1110st ancient manuscripts, the L'1ct has comc to 
light, that ßlal'ianus kne'"," notLing whatever of 
l)upc Joan. In his ca
e, as in the case of so many 
other authors, the short mention of the female 


1 [Born, probably in Ireland, about 1028; died at l\Iayence, 1086 ; 
not to be confounded with l\Iarianus, tho Franciscan, a Florentino 
writer of tho fifteenth century. In 1056 l\Iarianus Scotus entered 
tho ahbey of S. :\Iartin at Cologne; in 1059 he moved to tho abbey 
of Fulda, and thence in 10ô9 to :Jlayence. He passed for the .IDost 
learned man of his age, being a mathematician and theologian as 
well as histol'ian. His Chronicon Universale is based on Cassiollorus, 
augn1Cnted frOln Eusebius anti Bodo, and the chronicles of HiIdos- 
lwim and \Yurzburg, and extonds down to tho year 1U83; puLli
hed 
flit BasIc by Uérold, IGG9,] 
2 111'JluUJttJl{tl, VIII" 5GO, 
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pope has Leen interpolated at a later period. In 
the chronicle of Sigebert of GenlLlours, and the 
supplelnents of the Jllonks of Orcan1p (Auctarizl1n 
UrsicanZJJl"nuln), the notice of the papess is "ranting 
in aU orjginal nlannscripts. She "'"as first inserted 
by the first editor in the year 1513. 1 Kurtz has 
lately appealed again to the t::;upposed evidence of 3: Dy. Otto of 
. t rcysmgcll, 
Otto of Freysingen. 2 In the lIst of the popes, 
continued ù.o,yn to the year 1513, ,vhich is printed 
,vith his historical ,vorks,3 Pope John'TII. (in the 
year 705) is lnarked as a ""Olllan, ,yithout one 
sil1gle ,yord of explanation. .r\.nd in the edition 
of the Pantheon, as g'ivell by Pistorius, ,ye find in 


1 "In nullo quem novcrimlls Sigeberti cotlice occurrit locus 
H famosus de Johanna papif'sa, quem hoc loco editio princcps 
"cxhibet," says the latest tditor, BETIDIANN, ap, Pertz, YIII" 3-:1:0. 
Com})are the remark, 1). 470, ,,-here Bethmann says decisively, 
H nemo igitur restat (as interpolater of the passage) nisi primus 
" editor, sive is Antonius Rufus fuerit, sive Henricus Stephanus," 
It is a mistake whcn KURTZ elsewhere (p, 2
8) sa)'s with regard to 
Siegbert and l\Ial'ianus: "The oldest editors would scarcely have 
" added the pa
sages in question out of their own heads; and there- 
" fore it is probable that the passages were purposely olllitted in the 
H codices which they had before them," There are 110 signs what- 
ever of anything being intentionall;y. omitted or effaced; in 111any of 
the manuscripts, on the other hand, there are plenty of signs of 
subsequent insertiollR and additions in the margin. [Sigebert was 
110rn about 1030, and died 1112. His chronicle extends frOlll 381, 
where Eusebius ended, to 1112.J 
2 Kirchengesc7âclzte, II" 226. 
3 [OTTO, BISHOP OF FREYSINGES, went with his brother, Conl"ad 
Ill" on his cI'usade to the Holy Land, resuming his diocQ.se on his 
return. He died in September 11G8, ha.ving held the see twcnty 

 ears. His chronicle in seven books extends down to 1146. Tho 
first four books are a mere cOlllpilation from Orosius, Eusebius, 
Isidore, Bede, &c, ; the last three are of great value. lIe also wrote 
two 1>001\:8 De geðtis jt
ridt:fici 1. 
.Eltub(trbi, which COllIe down to the 

Tar 11[)7.] 



I n an three 
cases the 
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The oldest 
1\1 SS. do not 
con tain it. 
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the list of the popes these ,vords, "the Pa pess 
" Johanna is not reckoned." 
l\Iean,vhile a close investigation of the oldest 
and best manuscripts of Gottfried's Pantlleon and 
of Otto's chronicle have brought it to light, that 
originally neither the word" fæmina " ,vas placed 
in Otto's chronicle against the name of John ,rII., 
nor the gloss "Johanna Papissa non numeratur" 
in the Pantheon bet,veell Leo T,r. and Benedict III. ; 
botll of which insertions are given in the printed 
editions. 1 
In the chronicle of Otto tIle addition to the 
name of J Ohll VII. is manifestly the work of a 
later copyist or reader, WIIO inserted the word 
quite at random, because he was bound to have a 
felnale John sOlnewhere anlong the popes. The 
fact that this John comes as early as the year 705 
"
as the less likely to puzzle him, because the list 
of popes in this chronicle does not give the dates. 2 


1 [That confusion prevailed in some of the lists of the popes 
precisely at this point is shown by an annalist, who apparently wrote 
in Halberstadt S54: "Bol1edictus papa, ut quid am volunt, hoc anno 
" factus est, et post hunc Paulus (!), post eum Stephanus per annos 
" quatuor sedisse inveniuntur."-13AxMANN, Politil, der Päpste, I., 
p. 361, note,] 
2 In the good original manuscripts of tho Pantheon in the royal 
library at l\Iunich the addition about Pope Joan is wanting. These 
are :-Cod. Lat. 43 (from Hartmann Schedel's collection) f. 1181, b. 
Cod. Windberg. 37: or Cod. Lat. 22,237, f. 168 b. Similarly in 
the oldest manuscripts of the chronicle of Otto in the 1\1 unich 
library the addition to the name of John VII. does not appear. 
These are Cod. 'Veibensteph. 61, or Lat. 21,561, which is of about 
the same date. Cod. Frising. 177, or Lat. 6,517. Cod. Scheft- 
larn. Lat. 17,124, in which the list of popes comes to all end with 
lladrian IV" and therefore is also of the sarno date, 



First aþþearance of the faóle 


The first ,vho has really taken up the Inyth is 
the author of a chronicle, to which STEPHAN DE 
BOURBOX appeals ,vithout giving any more exact 
quotation. l That is to say, Stephen, a J:1'rench 
Don1inican, born to\vards the close of the t\velfth 
century, died in the year 1261, in his ,york on the 
seven gifts of the IIoly Spirit,2 which ,vas written 
just about the middle of the thirteenth century., 
ITlakes the first mention of Pope Joan, Wh01l1 he 
assetrs he has discovered in a chronicle. N O\V 
seeing that he quotes ,vith exactness all the 
sources froIn ,vhich he has gathered together the 
collection of passages ,vhich contriLute to his 
practical homily, we can, at least ,vith great pro- 
Lability, sho,v from ,vhat chronicle he has obtaiuécl 
this Inention of Pope Joan. .1
lnong chroniclers 
he nallleS Eusebius, Jerome, Bede, Odo, lIngo of 
S. Victor, the "Roman Cardinal," and John de 
l\IaiIly, a DOlninican. \Ve may set aside all but 
the two last. The" ROll1an Cardinal " (or Car- 
dinal Romanus (?)-there \yere several of this 
na1l1Ð, but none of them ,vrote a chronicle) is 
pr01ably none other than the author of the 


1 [He merel
T says] {{ dícitur in chronicis." He means no more than 
one chronicle; Chronica is constantly used in the plural as a title. 
Otherwise Stephan would naturally have added "varus" or 
H pI uribus." 
2 It has never been printed. The whole, or portions of it, exist 
in the French libraries, one portion of it in the l\Iunich library. 
ECHARD was the first to cite it at great length in his work, Sandi 
'l'lwmæ Sum/m(l suo auclori vindicata, Paris, 1708; and again in the 
Scl'iptores Ordinis Prædicatorum, pt. I. 
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Bourbon, who 
died A, D. 
1261, is the 
first chronicler 
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her, 



Stephan de 
Bourbon pro- 
bably received 
the sturv from 
his cont
m- 
porary, Jean 
de l\lailly. 


About A,D, 
1240 or 1250 
the story found 
its way into 
historical 
works, but did 
not become 
widely known 
till ahout A, D. 
1290 or 1300. 
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Jlistoria lIIi8cella, or cont.inu
tion of I
utropius, 
'Vh01l1 the DOlninicall, Tololneo of Lucca, also 
quotes later on alnong his authorities as Paulus 
Diaconus Cardinalis;1 but he cannot be distin- 
guished ,vith certainty. It renlains then that the 
lost, or as yet undiscovered, chronicle of the 
DOlninican Jean de 
Iaill ",2 who, nl0reovcr, 111USt 
ha,ye been a contenlporar.y of Stephcn's, is tho 
ouly source to which the latter can ha.ve Leen 
indebted for his account of Pope Joan. And 
Jean de 1\Iailly, 'ye 111ay Le tolerably certain, got 
it from popular report. 
'Ve can, therefore, consider it as established- 
that not until the year 1240 or 1250, was the 
111yth about the ,vo1l1an-pope put into writing and 
transferred to works of history. Seyeral decades 
Inore passed, ho\vever, before it came actually into 
circulation and became really wide-spread. 
rhe 
chronicle of Jean de l\IaiHy seeH1S to have re- 
lllained in obscurity, for no one, ,vith the exception 
of his hrother-Dolninican, Stephen, notices it; and 
oyel1 Stephen's large work-great as was its value, 
especial1y to preachers, on account of the quantity 
of examples \vhich it contained, \vas Dot possessed 
hy very D1any, as the scarcity of existing ll1ann- 
scripts of jt proves. The Specul1l1n ][[orale, ,vhich 
bears the nalne of 'Tin cent of Beauvais, was the 
chief cause of this. For this ,vork appropriated 


] Of. QUETIF et ECHARD Scripto/'es O'J'diuis Prædicatofu1n, 1. 54!. 
2 On him see the llistoire lilti
'aire de la .Fnmce, XVIII., 532. 
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1110st of the exanlples and instances given by 
Stephen, but was superior to Stephen's Look both 
in conyellience of arrangenlellt and fullness of 
Blatter, and eclipsed it so completely, that the 
narratiye about Pope Joan, in the form ill ,yhich 
it appears in Stephen's ",york, is to be found 
no\vhere else. 
The chronicle of 
IARTIXCS POLoxrs has been The popul:u 
. . .... but worthless 
the prIncIpal Ineans of gIvIng cIrculatIon to the chrOl
icle of 
. I 1 . 1 . l\Iartmus 
Jnyth. TIns boo {, \V HC 1 glyeS a contemporary T)
lonu
 
. . cl11cfly II1stru- 
hlstory of the popes nnd enlperors III the fOrIl1 of mental. in 
d I . 1 .. I .. 1 I] . 
prcadlllg the 
a ry, nlee lanIca , and utter y uncrItIca co echon fable. 
of biographical notes, exercised a 1110St extra- 
ordinary influence on the chroniclers nnd his- 
torians from the l,eginuing of 1he fourteenth 
century on,vards, especially on their ,,-ays of 
thinking in the later l\IiddJe Ages. ",.. attellbach's 1 
statelllent., tl1nt l\Iartinus Polo nus becanle alnlo
t 
the exclusiye historical instructor of the catholic 
\yorld, is not an exaggeration. Of no other 
historical book is there such an inexhaustible 
number of manuscripts in existence as of t.his. 
All voluIlles of the .l1rchiv jiir deutsc/te Ge- 
8rlâchtskunde show this. And indeed the book 'v"ns 
held in estÎlnation in alnlost all countries nlike, 
was translated in to all Ian gun ges, was conti n ue( 1 
oyer and oyer again, and still lllore frequently 
copied l)y later chroniclers. That the effect of a 
hook, ,yhich \yas utterly uilhistorical and stuffed 


1 fleutsc7tlawls Gcsc7dc7dsfjuelleu, s. 4
G. 



The influence 
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tion of Pope 
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,vith fables, ,vas to the last degree mischievous, 
that (as 'Vattenbach says) the careful, thoroug'h, 
and critical investigation of the history of the 
early 1\Iiddle Ages, ,vhich ,vas prosecuted with so 
much zeal during the twelfth century, ,vas com- 
pletely choked, or nearly so, by 1\Iartill's chronicle, 
cannot be denied. 
. 

rhe position of the author could not fail to ,vin 
for his history of the popes an alllount of authority 
such as no other sin1ilar writing obtained. Trop- 
pan ,vas his birth-place, the DOlninican order his 
profession. He ,vas for long the chaplain and 
penitentiary of the popes; as such lived naturally 
at the papal court, followed the Curia, ,vhich ,vas 
then constantly on the InOYe, every\vhere, and 
died [A.D. 1278J as archbishop designate of Gnesen. 
His book, therefore, ,vas considered to a certain 
extent to be the official history of the popes, 
issuing from the Curia itself. And hence people 
accepted the lâstory of Pope Joan also, ,vhich they 
1üund in l\Iartillus Polonus, all the 1110re readily 
and unsuspectingly. The form in \yhich he gives 
the lnyth hecan1e the prevailing OIle; and nlost 
authors have contentE-d themselves \vith copying 
the passage from his chronicle \vord for ,vord. 
Nevertheless, 
Iartin hin1self, as can be prayed, 
kne\v nothing aLout Pope Joan, or, at any rate, 
said 110thing aLout her. Not until several years 
after his death did atten1pts begin to be lTIade to 
inbert tho lnyth into his Look. It is no douLt 
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correct that 
Iartin hinlself prepared a second and 
later edition of his work, which reaches down to 
Nicolas III", 1277, "\vhi1e the first edi tion only 
goes down to Clement I\T. (died 1268). But the The plan of 
:Martinus' 
second is exactly like the first in arrangement. chronicle such 
. as to render 
Each pope, and each emperor on the OpposIte the d
tection 
. . . of an mterpo- 
page, had as many hnes assIgned to hun as he lation very 
. d d 1 . d fi f I " easy" 
relgne years, an eac 1 page containe ty Ines, 
that is, embraced half a century. Hence, in the 
copies which kept to the original arrangement of 
the author, additions or insertions could only be 
made in those places where the account of a pope 
or elllperor did not fill all the lines assigned to 
him, o,ving to the short period of his reign. But 
the insertion of a pope had been rendered im- 
possible by 
Iartin himself and all the copyists 
who kept to the plan of the book, by means of the 
detailed chronology, according to which every 
line had a date, and in the case of each pope and 
emperor the length of his reign was exactly stated. 
But for this saIne reason Pope Joan also, if she 
had originally had a place in his book, could not 
have been effaced, nor have been omitted from the 
copies which held fast to the arrangement of the 
original. 
Pope Joan, therefore, does not occur in the 
oldest manuscripts of l\IartinuB. She is wanting 
especially in those ,vhich haye kept to the exact Even in his 
I I . I I I latest edition 
C 1rOnO oglca met lOC of the author. Nor iR the 1\lartinus is 
" d tl t l\f". . 1 1 " 1 I silent about 
1 ea, , 1a 11.Lartln US Insertel lOr 1 n t 1e a test the Papess. 

 , C 
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edition of his book prepared by himself, tenable. 
That theory is contradicted by manuscripts, \vhich 
come down to the time of Nicolas III., and, never- 
theless, contain no trace of Pope Joan. Echard 1 
has already noticed several such manuscripts. 
The exquisite Aldersbach 2 manuscript, now in the 
Royal Library at l\Iunich, gives the same evidence. 
. 
There are, however, plenty of manuscripts in 
,vhich her history is written in the margin 
at the bottom of the sheet, or as a gloss at the 
side. 3 It was thence gradually, and one may add 
very violently, thrust into the text. This "ras 
done in various ,vays: either Benedict III., the 
successor of Leo, was struck out, and Pope Joan 
put in his place, as is the case in a Han1burg 4 
codex reaching down to the year 1302. Or she is 
placed, usually by SOlne later hand, without any 
date being given, as an addition or mere story in 
the vacant space left after Leo I'T. Or, lastly- 
merely in order to gain the necessary two years 
and a half for her reign-the whole chronological 
reckoning of the author is thrown into confusion; 
either by assigning an earlier date than is correct 
to several of Leo's predecessors, and that as far 
back as the year 800; or by giving to individual 


1 On this point see QUETIF et ECHARD. Scriptm'es Ordinis Pnr- 
(Ucato7"um,1. 367; and Lequien Or. Ckr. III., 385. 
2 Aldersp, 161, fol. Pergam. 
S In the ..Archiv Jilt älte're deutsche Gescldchtsliwndc quotations from 
several of these are given, e. g, VII., 657. 
, Archiv VI" 230. 
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popes fe,ver years than belong to thenl. This 
eagerness to interpolate the felnale pope in the 
book at all hazards-so to speak,-without shrink- 
ing froln the lnost arbitrary alterations in the 
chronology in order to attain this object, is cer- 
tainly somewhat astounding. Just the very cir- 
cumstance which above all others conferred on 

Iartin's book a certain amount of value, viz. the 
painstaking and continuous chronological reckon- 
ing line by line, has been sacrificed in se\
eral 
manuscripts, 1 nlerely in order to make the inser- 
tion of Pope Joan possible; or else only one year 
has been placed against the name of each pope, 
either in the margin or in the text, in order to 
conceal the disagreement between the insertion of 
Pope Joan and tbe chronological plan of thé 
author. 
It was in the period between 1278 and 1312 
that the interpolation took IJlace; for TOLOMEO OF 
LUCCA, who conlpleted his historical work in the 
year 1312, remarks 2 that all the authorities which 
he had read placed Benedict III. next after 
Leo I'T.; l\Iartinus Polonus was the only one who 
put Johannes Anglicus in bet\veen. By this 
Ineans two facts are established; first, the indus- 
trious collector Tolo111eO knew of no "7riting in 
,vhich a Hlention of Pope Joan ,vas to be found
 


1 "K uIla chronologia, sed adest fabula," sa
's ECHARD of sevcral 
manuscripts of l\lartinus which he hacl scen, p. 369. 
2 l/ist, Eccles" 16, 8. 
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except the chronicle of 
Iartinus; secondly, the 
copy of 
Iartinns with which he was acquainted 
,vas one which had her already inserted, and that 
in the text. IIad the account of her Inerely been 
written alongside in the Inargin, this ,vould un- 
doubtedly have aroused Tololneo's suspicions, and 
he ,vould have noticed the fact in llÎs own work. 
Another Inain vehicle for circulating the mytll 
about the papess was the chronicle Flores Tel1
- 
pOT'um, which exists in nUlnerous manuscripts 
under the names of 
IARTI
US 
IINORITA, HERR- 
MANNUS JANUENSIS, and HERRM.A
X1JS GIGAS. It 
was printed by Eccard, and, in another forIll, by 
l\1:enschen; and after that of 
Iartinus Polonus 
was the most widely circulated of all the later 
chronicles, Unlike l\Iartinus Polonus, 11owever, 
it appears to have con1e into general use in Ger- 
Inany only. It reaches do\vn to 1290, and is in 
the 
ain not much lTIOre than a compilation from 
the chronicle of l\Iartinus Polonus, as the author 
himself states. According to the conjecture of 
Eccard and others, Martinus l\Iinorita is the 
original author/ and Herrluannus Januensis or 
Gigas the continuer 2 of the chronicle do,vn to the 
year 1349. Pertz,3 on the other hand, is of 
opinion that 'v hat is printed under the nanle of 
Martin us l\Iinori ta is only a bad ex tract frolll the 


1 Archiv df'r Gesellsrlwft fUr deutsche Cleschic7dsku nde, VIII, 835. 
2 Archiv I" 402 if. 
S Achiv VII" 115, 



Others borrow front the illterþolatell JJIartilllts 2 I 


work of Herrmannus Gigas, who brought his 
chronicle down to the year 1290, and died in 
1336. 
The relation bet\veen the l\Iinorite ßIartin and 
the \filhelmite Herrmann of Genoa appears mean- 
,vhile to be this :-that the latter has copied tbe 
l\lillorite, \vith 1 11lany omissións and additions, but 
,vithout mentioning him. l\Iartin the Penitentiary 
-that is l\Iartillus Polonus-is given as the main 
authority. It was from hiIn, then, beyond all 
ùoubt, that the story about Pope Joan passed 
(enlbellished with additions) into chronicles of 
considerably later date; for manuscripts in ,vhich 
it is wauting have not come within DlY kno,vledge. 
The story of Pope Joan has also }Jeen inserted 
in the so-called AXASTASIUS 2 (the most ancient 
collection kno\vn of biographies of the popes), and 
in precisely the same form as that in \vhich it 
exists in l\Iartin us Polonus. The run of the 
,vording does not allow one to suppose for one 
lnoment that the story really formed any part of 


1 Bruns, in Gabler's Journal jÜì' theoloJ. Lit. 1811, vol. VI., 
p, 88, &c. Bruns had a manuscript before hinl in Helmsh'idt, which 
was marked as a work of Herrmannus 'Iinorita. But at the end of 
the document the author was correctly styled Herrmannus_ OrclillS 
S, ,V ilhehni. 
2 [ANASTASIUS, THE LIBRARIAN of the Vatican, took part in A.D, 
869 in the eighth General Council at Constantinople, where his 
learning and knowledge of Latin and Greek were of great service to 
the papal legates, His celebrated Libeì' Pontificalis is a compilation 
of Jives of the popes from S. Peter down to Nicolas I., first printed 
at :Jlayence in 1602. Only the lives of some of the pope::; of hi
 OWll 
times can be regarclell a::; hib own conlpo::;ition.l
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the original text. The interpolation Hlust have 
been made with the most foolish wantonness, or 
just as has been done in the Heidelberg manu- 
script, by striking out Benedict III., and then 
inserting Joan in his place. In other copies she 
has been added by a later hand in the margin, at 
the side, or quite at the bottoln of the page. 
. 
The TIl0st natural supposition, and the one ,vhich 
Gabler 1 also fol10\\'s, seems then to be, that the 
account of her passed from 1\lartinus Polonus into 
the few, and very much later, 111anuscripts of 
Anastasius "\vhich contain it. Nevertheless, I am 
driven to the conjecture that the myth ,vas in the 
first instance added at the end of SOlTIe copy of the 
collection of biographies of the popes which bears 
the nalne of Anastasius. It has, that is to say, 
long ago been remarked 2 that the life of Bene- 
dict III. in this collection is the work of a different 
author from that of the Jives immediately pre- 
ceding it, especially of the very detailed life of 
Leo I\T. There 111ust, therefore, beyond all doubt, 
have been copies which canle to an end ,vith 
Leo IV., whose biographer ,vas obviously a con- 
tenlporary. The notice of Pope Joan nlight then 
have been added at the end hy a later hand, and 
from thence have passed into the manuscripts of 

Iartinus Polonus. 


1 Gabler"s l'1.7einere theolog. Sch7'iJÜn, vol. j" p. 446. 
2 Seo nXIlR, Geschiclde der Röm. Litt')'(t/ur im lÚf7'olin!J. Zeitaltcr, 
I). 26U, 



A COllJ'ccture hazarded 


One sees this froln the catalogue of manuscripts 
which 'Tignoli gives at the beginning of his 
edition. The Cod. 'T atic., 3764 reaches do\vn to 
Hadrian II., the Cod. ,r atic. 5869 only down to 
Gregory II.; the Cod. 629 to Hadrian I.; others 
to John VIII., Nicolas I., Leo III., and so forth. 
In Cod. 3762, which COlnes down to the year 1142, 
the fable of the papess is added in later and 
slllaller handwriting underneath in. the lnargin. 
This conjecture, one must allow, is by no means 
easy to prove. But supposing it correct, we have 
then the silnplest of all explanations for the inter- 
polation of Pope Joan bet\veen Leo I,-r. and Bene- 
dict III., where she certainly has not the 1 slightest 
connection with the history of the tÜne. 
Iean- 
'v hile, I find in :hlartinus himself reasons for this 
place being assigned to her, and the following two 
reasons in particular. The first is a mere matter 
of chance, arising out of the Inechanical arrange- 
lllent; for Martinus did not kno\v how to fill up 
the eight lines which he ,vas obliged to devote 
to the eight years of Leo's pontificate, so that the 
first lines of the page ,vhich contained the second 
half of the ninth century remained empty. Here, 
therefore, the in terpola tion could be lnanaged 
1 Leo IV, died July 11th, 855. Benedict was forthwith [the 
same month] elected; and, after the emperor had given his consent, 
was consecrated on 29th of Septelllber in the same year, the very 
day after the Emperor Lothair died, It is notorious that COll- 
temporaries, such as Prudentius and Rinemar, notice that Benedict 
was Leo's immediate successor, and a diplOlllã of Benedict's dated as 
early as Oetoher 7th, 835 (:\Iansi Cvncill. xv"113) is still extant. 
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,vit.hout the slightest trouble. But there ,vas a 
further reason in the nature of the story itself. 
For the extreme improbability that a woman 
should be prollloted to the hjghest ecclesiastical 
office, and be chosen b)T all as pope, ,vas eXplained 
in the n1yth by her great inte
Iectual attainnlent
. 
She surpassed everyone in Rome, so it ,vas said, 
in learning. Naturally then, as soon as a definite 
historical place had to be assigned to her (the 
popular form of the myth had not troubled itself 
,vith fixed dates), a tolerably E:arly period-at any 
rate, one anterior to the time of Gregory ,-rII._ 
had to be clJosen for her. For this, ho,vever, they 
,vere obliged to f:1,1l back on a period in ,vhich 
there ,vas only a single instance known of a luan 
being elected to the papacy on account of his trans- 
cendent knowledge. Since Gregory the Great 
there had been no pope ,vho ,vas really very 
relnarkable for learning. In the four centuries 
Let,veen John VI., 701, and Gregory ,rII., this 
very Leo IV. is the only one WhOlTI l\Iartinus 
notices in particular as a man ,vho "divinarlun 
"scripturarum extitit ferventissimus scrutator," 
one ,vho already, in the monastery [of S. l\IartinJ 
to which his parents had sent hinl for purposes of 
study, becaJne remarkable for his learning no less 
than for his rnode of life, and on thi
 account also 
,vas unanimouslyI elected pope by the Ronlans 


I [Scrgius died Jan. 27th. Leo IY. Wfib forthwith elccted, and 
consecrated on A lwillOth, without waiting eycn for the leayc of the 
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after the death of Sergius. On that occasion, then, 
it "
as intellectual attainment which influenced the 
yotes of the R01l1ans; and therefore it might 
happen that a woman, \vhose sex ,vas not known, 
lnight be chosen as pope by the Romans, because 
of her intellectual superiority. Now the inter- 
polated ßlartinus speaks of Joan in much the saIne 
terms as of Leo; "in diversis scientiis ita profecit, 
" ut nulIus sibi par inveniretur," and "quum in 
" urbe vita et scientia magnæ opinionis esset, in 
"papan1 concorditer eligitur." And hence in 
:I\Iartinus Polonus, who speaks in this manner of 
no other I pope in that century, the place assigned 
to Pope Joan was that Í1nmediately after Leo I,r., 
,vhom she resembled in this particular. .And since 
everyone took the work of )Iartinus as their 
authority, she retained this position. 
It is at the stage when the myth ,vas just begin- 
ning to gain circulation, and was still received 
,vith suspicion on many sides, that the passages on 
the subject in the ]iistorical Jlirror of VAN 

I.\.ERLA
T and in TOLO:àIEO OF Ll:CC.A come in. 
)Iaerlant's Dutch chronicle is in verse, and is 
luainly taken fi'oln ,rincellt of Beauvais, but with 


sovereign, not as denying his authority, but because of the presr-;ing 
fear of the Saracens, "ho had ventured up the Tiber, and plunderecl 
the Basilica of S. Peter at the end of 846. See BAX:\IAN
, Politik 
dei" räpste, vol. i., p. 352. This fear of the Saracens may have 
had something to do with the unanimity of the electors, ] 
I For Gerbert (Silvester II,) owed his promotion, ficcorcling to 
:\Iartinus, not to his great learning, but to the devil. 
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additions from other sources. 1\1aerlant says 
moreover (about the year 1283), "I do not I feel 
" clear or certain ,vhether it is fable or fact; but 
" in the chronicles of the popes it is not usual] y 
" found." So also a manuscript list of the popes 
down to John XXII. (13). "Et 2 in paucis chro- 
" nicis invenitur." 
One of the first who has taken the story of Pope 
Joan froln the interpolated 
Iartinus Polonus is 
GEOFFROI DE COURLON, a Benedictine of the Abbey 
of S. Pierre Ie Vif at Sens, ,vllose chronicle,3 a 
some,vhat rough compilation, reaches do\vn to 
1295. 
Next comes the Dominican BERKARD GUIDONIS, 
in his unprinted Flores Cltronicoru1n, anù also (in 
the year 1311) in his no,v printed history 4. of the 
popeB. He inserts Johannes Teutonicus (not 
.Anglicus, therefore, according to hinl) natione 
l\Iaguntinus, together ,vith the 'v hole fable about 
Pope Joan, keeping faithfully to his authority 

Iartinus Polonus. 
About the same period another DOlninican, LEO 
OF ÛRYIETO, contributed to the circulation of the 
fable, by receiving it into his history of the popes 


1 Spiegel rJistorical, uitgog. door de 1\Iaatschappij del' noderI. 
Iotterk. Leyden, 1857, III., 220. :. 
2 TIllS is inferior to tho manuscript of the DUct, imperialia by 
Gervasius in Leyden. 'YENS[NG, de Pausin Johanna, p. 9. 
3 }..Totices et extraits, 11., 16. He adds, moreover, " Unde dicitur 
" quod Romani in consuetudinom traxorunt probare sexus electi per 
" fÜlanlen cathedrro lapideæ,
'-S. llist. lit. de France, XXI" 10. 
-I :l\lAII Hpicil. Rom. VI., 202. 
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and en1perors, 1yhich reached do,vn to Clement V. 
[1305]. In his case also !Iartinus Polonus is the 
source from ,vhich he draws in this particular, as 
al
o in his ,vhole book. 1 
N o,v follo,v in the first half of the fourteenth 
century the Dominican JOHN OF PARIS, SIFFRID 
IY }'IEISSEY, OCCAl\I the l\linorite <,vho turned the 
story of Pope Joan to account in his controversy 
with John XXII.), the Greek BARL
-\Al\I, the 
English Benedictine RAXULPH HIGDEX, the _tugus- 
tine .Ål\IALRICH AUGERII, nOCCACCIO, and PE- 
rrRARc. 2 
A chronicle of the popes by ..A.IMERY OF PEYRAT, 
Abbot of :àloissac, written in the year 1399, has 
Johannes Anglicus in the list of popes, ,vith the 
remark, "Solne 3 say that this pope was a 
" 
woman. 
The DOlninican J.,1COBO DE 
tCQUI,4 who wrote 
about the veal" 1370, inserts him ,vithout this 
.., 
relnark, but ,vith the extraordinary statement that 
his pontificate lasted nineteen yeal'>s. 
Of course people in general regarded the cir- 
cumstance as to the last degree disgraceful to the 


1 In the tbird volume of LA::\U'S Ðeliciæ Erudito'l'llm, Florent., 
1737, p. 143, 
2 Chronice delle vile de' Pontefici, &c., Venetia, 1507, f, LV. He is 
bere called Giovanni d'Anglia, and the dates are adv
tnced two 
years, so that Benedict III, is placed in the year 857 (instead of 
855), and Nicolas }, in 859 (instead of 858). [Benedict III. died 
early in 858-April 7th; so that the difference between that and 
the end of 859 would not be far short of two years,] 
3 .....Yotices et extraits, VI., 82. 
4 Jlonu'Jn, hist. pútl'iæ, Scriptores, III., 1524, 
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Roman See, and, indeed, to the \vhole Church. 
The \voman-pope had reigned for two years and a 
halI: had perforllled a vast number of functions, all 
of which were no\v null and void; and, added to 
all this, there was the scandal of giving birth to a 
child in the open street. I t ,vas scarcely possible 
to conceive anything nlore to the dishonour of the 
chair of the Apostle, or, indeed, of tIle \vhole of 
Christendoll1. 'Vhat mockery Inust not this story 
excite alnong the l\Iohalnmedans ! 
As early as the close of the thirteenth, or be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, GEOFFROI DE 
COURLON introduces the story \vith the heaJillg 
Deceptio Ecclesiæ Ronlanæ. 

IAERLANT 1 says sorrowfully :- 


" Also die paves Leo vas doot- 
Ghesciede der Kerken groto scamc." 


"Johanne la Papesse," says 2 Jean Ie Maire, ill 
the year 151], "fist un grand esclandre à Ia 
" P l ' t ' " 
a pa 1 c. 
ÂII state that since that time the popes al\vays 
avoid that street, so as not to look upon the scene 
of the scandal. 
No\v, \vhen \ve consider that, according to the 
llec1aration of the DOlnillican '1'010111eo of Lucca, 


1 [" Als dol' Papst Leo war todt- 
Geschah del' IGrche grosse Schame-" 
Aftel' Pope Leo was dead. 
.A great scandal rose in the church.] 
2 In the Tj'aitJ de la dl:Jé,.ence (Z-'S Scllisnu's et d(s rvuncilt.:s dc3 
l'.b':JZisc, part III., f.2, 



Raþid sþread of the 17zyth in the 14th celltu'ry 29 
do\vn to the year 1312, the story was extant no- 
'v here, except in certain copies of 
lartin us 
Polonus, that already innumerable lists of the 
popes, in their chronological order, were in exist- 
ence, in none of which was there any trace of the 
female pope to be found,-the eagerness, which 
suddenly Ineets us at the close of the thirteenth 
century, to make the fable pass muster as history, 
and to smuggle it into the manuscripts, is certainly 
very astonishing. The author of the Histoire lit. 
de France has good reason for saying, " NOllS 1 ne 
" saurions nos expliquer comment il se fait que ce 
" soit précisément dans les rangs de cette fidèle 
" milice du saint-siège que se rencontrent les pro- 
" pagateurs les plus naïfs, et peut-être les inven- 
" teurs, d'une histoire si injurieuse à Ia papau1é." 
Undoubtedly the thing ell1anated principally froIl1 
t.hose otherwise nlost devoted servants of the 
Roman See, t.he DOll1inicans 2 and the l\iinorites. 
I t was certainly they, especially the former of the 
t\VO, ,yho were the first to multiply the copies of 
l\Iartinus Polonus to such an extent., and thus 
spread the fable everywhere. The time at \vhich 
1 XXI" p, 10. 
2 [A serious rupture between Rome and the friars took place 
under Innocent IV, The Univcrsity of Paris, alarmed at the. hold 
which the monks were getting, especially on the professorship, 
decreed that no religious order should hold more than one of the 
thcological chairs, The Dominicans appealed to the pope, Inno- 
cent decided against them, and. within a few days (lied, His death 
was openly attributed to their prayers-" quia Ï1npossibile erat 
"mllltornm preces non audiri," Hence the well-known saying, 
(( FrOll1 the litanies of the friars, good Lord, delivcr us,"J 
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this took place meanwhile solves the enign1a. It 
,vas in the tilne of Boniface VIII., \vho ,vas not 
favourably disposed to the t\VO orders, and "Those 
,v hole policy 1 they abhorred. 'Ve see this in the 
unfavourable judglnents ,vhich the D0l11inican his- 
torians formed respecting him, and in the attitude 
\vhich they assulned at the outbreak of the strife 
.. 
between hiln and Philip the Fair. "r e notice that 
froln the time of this crisis, ,vhich was especially a 
crisis for the ,vaning po,,"'er of the popes, historians 
alnong the monastic orders lnention and describe 
,vith a sort of relish scandals in the history of the 
popes. 
In the fifteenth century hardly any Inore dOllbt 
about her sho,vs itself. Quite at the beginning of 
the century the bust of Pope Joan ,vas placed in 
the cathedral at Sienna along ,vith the bust.s of the 
other popes, and no one took offence at it. The 
church of Sienna in the time that followed gave 
three popes to the Ronlan See,-Pius II., Pius III., 


1 [His treatment of the English Franciscans made this not 
unnatural. The Franciscans, in direct contradiction of their yowof 
mendicancy, had gradually beCOlne very wealthy. The pope alone 
could free them from their rule. The English l\Iinorites offered to 
deposit forty thousand ducats with certain bankers, fiS the price of 
pern1Íssion to hold property. Boniface pla
Ted with the monks till 
the money was paid, then absolved the bankers fron1 their obliga- 
tion to pay back money which mendicants ought never to havo 
owned, and appropriated it as H res nullius" to his own uses. He 
thus made implacable enemies of the nlost popular and intellectual 
order in Europe. 'Vhen Phi1ip appealed severally to all the 
monastic orders in France, all the Franciscans, and with thenl the 
DOll1illicans, HospitallerR, and Tcmplars, took their stand hy him 
against tho pope,] 
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and l\Iarcellus II. Not one of them ever thought 
of having t.he scandal removed. I t was not t.ill 
two centuries later that, at the pressing den1and of 
pope Clelllent VIII., Joan ,vas lnetanlorphosed into 159 2 - 160 5. 
P o p e Zacharias.l "Then Hus at the council of Her pontifi- 
cate used as 
Constance su pp orted 2 his doctrine b y a I ) p ealin g to an argument. 
at the CouncIl 
the case of Agnes who became Pope Joan he met of Constance : 
, , I. By John 
with no contradiction from either side. Even the Hus; 
Chancellor G ERSOY hilllself availed hÍInself of the 2. By Gerson; 
circumstance of the woman-pope as a proof that 
the Church could err 3 in Inatters of fact. On the 
other hand the 
Iinorite JOHANN DE ROCHA, in a 
treatise written at the council of Constance, uses 
the case of J ohannes 
Iaguntinus to sho,v how 
dangerous it is to make the duty of obedience to 
the Church depend upon the personal character of 
the pope. 4 
HEINRICH KORNER, a Donlinican of Lubeck, Heinrich 
Korner of 
1402 to 1437, not only himself received the story Lubeck. 
about the wOlnan-pope in its usual form into his 


3, By Johann 
de Rocha; 
and no one 
questioned 
the fact, 


1 LEQUIEN, Oriens Christian US, III., 392. 
2 That is to say, he tried to prove that the Church could get on 
very well for a long time without any pope at all, because during 
the whole of the reign of Agnes, namely, two years and a half, it had 
had no real pope,-L'Enfant, lJistoire du Goncile de Constance, 11,,334. 
In his work De EcclesÜt also, Huss comes back with delight to the 
woman-pope, whose name was Agnes, and who was calleel Johannes 
Anglicus. She is to him a striking proof that the Roman Church 
has in no way remained spotless: "Quomodo ergo ilIa Romana 
" Ecclesia, illa Agnes, Johannes Papa cum collegio semper immacu- 
" lata permansit, qui peperit ?" 
3 In the speech which he made at Tarascon before Benedict XIII. 
in the year 1403. Opera, ed, DUPIN, II., 71. 
4 In DUFIN'S edition of the writings of Gersoll, v. 436. 
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chronicle, but stated in addition that his predecessor, 
the DOIllinican Henry of Herford (about 1350), 
,yholn he had often copied, had purposely concealed 
the circumstance, in order that the laity might 
not be scandalised by reading that such an error 
had taken place in the Church, ,vhich assuredly, 
as the clergy taught, was guided by the Holy Spirit. l 
The Inatter ,vas now generally set forth as an 
indubitable fact, and the scholastic theologians 
endeavoured to accommodate theluselves to it, and 
to arrange their church system and the position of 
the popes in the Church in accordance with it. 
Æneas Sylvius, afterwarùs pope Pius II., had 
however replied to the Taborites, that the story 
'vas nevertheless not certain. But his' contenl- 
porary, the great upholder of papal despotislu, 
cardinal Torrecren1ata,2 accepts it as notorious, 
that a WOn1al1 was once regarded by all Catholics 
as pope, and thence draws the following conclusion; 
that, whereas God had allowed this to happen, 
without the whole constitution of the Churcl1 
being thro\vn into confusion, so it might also come 
to pass, that an heretic or an infidel should be 
recognised as pope; and, in cOlllparison ,vith the 
fact of a feluale pope, that would be the smaller 
difficulty of the t,yo. 


1 Ap, Eccard" II., 442. 
2 "Quunl ergo constet quod aliquando mulier a cunct.is Catbolicis 
"putabatur Papa, non est incredibile quod aliquando bæreticus 
" habeatur pro Papa, Ii cot verns Pal)a non sit."-Summa de Ecclesia, 
edit. Venet., p. 3V-!. 
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s. AXTOXI
US, belonging like Torrecrelllata to 
f $, Anto. 
the llliddle of the fifteenth century, and like him a mnus. 
Dorninican/ avails hinlself of the Apostle's ,vords 
respecting the inscrutability of the divine counsels 
in connection with the supposed fact of a female 
pope, and declares that the Church was even then 
not without a Head, namely Christ, but that 
bishops and priests ordained by the won1an IIlUSt 
certainly be re-ordained. 
The Dominican order, "Those members have COll- The Domini- 
. cans might 
trlbuted æore than anyone else to spread the easily have 
.c. Ll I d . h .. . exposed the 
la e every\V 1ere, posse sse In t ell' strIct orgalll- fiction. 
sation and their nun1erous libraries the means of 
discoyering the truth. The General of the orùer 
had merely to c01l1mand that the copies of )Iartinus 
Polonus, and the more ancient lists of the popes, 
of which there ,vere quantities in existence in the 
monas1 eries of the order, should once for aU be 
exaillined and c01l1pared together. But people 
preferred to believe 'v hat ,vas 1l10St incredible and 
most n10nstrous. Not one of these men, of course. 
had ever seen, or heard, that a 'YOl11an had for 
years been public teacher, priest, and bishop, 
,vithout being detected, or that the birth of a 
child Lad ever taken place in the public street. 
l
ut that in Ron1e these two things once took 
place together', in order to disgrace the papal 
dignity-this people believed with reac1inesE. 
1\fARTI
 LE FR.AXC, provost of Lau
anne, aLont 
1 SWnma ltist., lib. 16, p. 
.1 C. 1, 
 7, 


u 
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1450, and secretary to the popes Felix V. and 
Nicolas V., in his great French poem, Le Clzam- 
pion des Dal1'tes, celebrated Pope Joan at great 
length. First we have his astonishment, that 
such a thing should have been permitted to t.ake 
place. 
 
" Comment endura Dieu, comment 
Que femme ribaulde et prestresse 
Eut l'Eglise en goùvernement?" 


It would have been no wonder had God COlne 
down to judgment, ,vhen a woman ruled the ,vorld. 
But now the defender steps forward and lnakes 
apology- 
" Or laissons les péchés, disans, 
Qu'clle étoit clergesse lettrée, 
Quand devant les plus souffisantR 
De Rome eut l'issue et l'entréc. 
Encore to 11eut être montréo. 
l\Iainte Préfacc que dicta, 
Bien et saintement accoustrée 
Où en la foy point n'hésita." 1 


She l1ad, therefore, composed many quite orthodox 
prefaces for the mass. 
It was not until the second half of the fifteenth 
century that the story came into the hands of the 
Greeks. 1Velcome as the occurrence of such a 
thing ,vould have been to a Cerularius and like- 
1ninded opponents of the papal chair in Constan- 
tinople, no one had as yet mentioned it, until 
Chalcocondylas, in the history of his time, in which 
he describes t.he nlode of elect.ing a pope, mentions 


1 Ap. OUDIN, C01fuue de t)n.. ('cel" III. 2466, 
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also the fiction of an examination as to sex, and 
apropos of that relates the catastrophe of Pope 
Joan; an occurrence which, as he remarks, could 
only have taken place in the \\T est, where the 
clergy do not allow their beards to gro,v. 1 It is 
in him that we get the outrageous feature added 
to the story, that the child ,vas born just as the 
,voman was celebrating IIigh l\Iass, and was seen 
by the assembled congregation. 2 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth century, says the 
Roman ,vriter OAXCELLIERI, the romance about 
Pope Joan circulated widely in all chronicles ,vhich 
,vere ,vritten and copied in Italy, and even under 
the very eyes of Rome. 3 1'hus it appears in print in 
RICOB.ALDO'S Italian chronicle of the popes, which 
Filippo de Lignarnine dedicated to pope Sixtus IV. 
in 1474. So also in the history of the popes by 
t.he ,r enetian priest Stella.' For long, and even 
as late as 1548 and 1550, it found a place in 
numerous Roman editions of the lJIirabilia Urbis 
Ronlæ,5 ,vhich ,vas a sort of guide for pilgrims and 
stran gel's. 


1 De 'rebus Turcicis, ed. Bekker, BonD, 1843, p, 303. 
2'n ., , 8 ' ., rJ.... ' ..., \ Ò ' \ \ 8 ' 
\1"S" fLS" T1}V vcnuv U't'LKfTO, '}'fVV1}<TUL TE TO ?Tat WV KUTU T1}V V<TWV 
Kul òcþ8ijVat tJ1rò TOV Àuov. 
The cleric, who examines the sex of the newly-elected, cries out 
with a loud voice: cÎpP1}V 
J.Lîv 1<TT;v Ó Òf<T1rÓT1}S", 1. c., p, 303, Bar- 
laam, who had mentioned the fable as early as the fourteenth 
century, lived in Italy. 
3 Bto1"Ía de' solennl: possessi, Rome, 1802, p. 238. 
4 "Vita papærltm, R. Basil, 1507, f. E, 2, 
l) Other old editions of this strangers' guide to Rome have the 
title-Indnl[}eldiæ ecchsiafwn 'ltl'bis Romæ. The circumstance ahout 
D 2 
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E-'clix IIenlnlcrlin, Trithen1ius, N auclerus, Albert 
I(rantz, Coccius Sabellicus, Raphael of ,-r olterra, 
Joh. Fr. Pi
o di Mirandola, the Augustine Foresti 
of Bergalno, Cardinal Domenico ,I acobazzi, Hadrian 
of Utrecht, afterwards pope IIadrian 'TI.,- 
Germans, French, Italians, Spaniards, all appeal 
to the story, and interweave it with their theological 
disquisitions; or, like Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, 
rejoice that the tenets of the canonists about the 
inerrancy of the Church had COlne to such glaring 
shanle in the deception of the woman-pope, and 
that this woman, in the t,vo years and a half of 
her reign, had ordained priests and bishops, ad- 
ministered sacraments, and performed all the 
other functions of a pope; and that all this had, 
nevertheless, relnained as valid in the Church. 
Even JOHN, BISHOP OF CHIE
ISEE, introduces 
Agnes and her catastrophe as a proof that the 
popes ,vere sometimes under the influence of evil 
spirits. l PLATINA, who thought the story rather 
suspicious, nevertheless ,voldd not onlit it from his 
history of the popes (about 1460), because nearly 
everyone maintained its truth. 2 A VENTIN in 
Germany, and ONUFRIO P ANVIXIO in Italy, were 


the woman-pope is found in all of them; and for well-nigh eighty 
years no one in Rome ever thought of having the scandal expurgated 
fronl a work, which was constantly lJcing reprinted, and was put 
into the hands of every new-comer. [A reprint has lately been 
})llblished at Berlin, 1869, edited by Parthey.] 
1 Onus Erdlsiff', 1531, cap, 19, 
 4, 
2 "No obst.inate nÏIuium et pertinaciter omisissc videar, quod fere 
Onll1eR affil'mant" 
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the first to shake tbe general infatuation. But Aventin and 
" II " h 7 h "'\ 1 " . R " h ' Gnufrio Pan- 
stl In t e year 15 5 t e 1\ Inorlte lOCHE, 111 IS vinio the first 
chronicle, opposes the certainty of the collected to deny it. 
Church to the hesitating statements of Platina and 
C 1 
arranza. 


In order to arrive at the causes of the orIgIn 
and development of the 111yth, let us now proceed 
to dissect it. 
OriginaUy the woman-pope was nalneless. The 
first accounts of her, in Stephan de Bourbon, and 
in the COJJzpilatio Clzponologica in Pistorius' col- 
lection, know nothing as yet of a Joan. In the 
latter authority we read: "fuit et alius pseudo- 
"papa, cujus n01nen et anni ignorantur, nam 
" lllulier erat." Her o'wn name was not discovered 
till somewhat late-about the end of the fourteenth 
century. She was called Agnes, under \vhich 
name she was a very i111portant and useful per- 
sonage, especially with John lIus; or Gilberta 2 , 
as other's ,vould have it. For the pope a name 
was found at an early stage; people took the most 
c Oillmon one-John. There had already been 
seyen of this nalne before 855, and in the period 
during ,vhich the lnyth ,vas spreading, the llulnber 
reached one and t,venty" 
)Iuch the arne thing happened ,vith the ti1J
e at 


1 Chroni'J.z,e. Paris, 1576, f, 230. 
2 [Besides Agnes, Gilberta, or Gerberta and Joanna, she is also 
called in various authors l\Iargaloet, Isabel, Dorothy, and Jutta.] 
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,vhich she was supposed to have lived. The myth 
,vhile still in its popular fornl of course did Dot 
touch upon this question. But the first authority 
who relates it at once gives it a date also. The 
event, says Stephan de Bourbon, took place about 
tIle year 1100. lIe places it therefore (and this 
is very remarkable) at the very time in ,vhicll 
,ve have the first mention of the use of the 
pierced chair at tbe enthronelllent of the ne\v 
pope. IIow people in general came afterwarùs to 
assign the year 855 as her date, has been already 
explained. 
Stephan de Bourbon knows nothing up to his 
time of England, l\Iayence, or Athens. The 
'VOlnan is as yet no great scholar or public teacher, 
bui only a clever scribe or secretary (arteln notanùi 
edocta), ,vho thus becomes the notary of the Curia, 
then cardinal, and then pope. A century later ill 
Amalricus Àugerii 1 all this is enlarged upon and 
coloured according to fancy. At Athens she 
becomes by careful study a very subtle reasoner. 
"Thile there she hears of the condition and fame 
of the city of Rome, goes thither and becollles, 110t 
a notary, as Stephan says, but a professor,2 attracts 
luanyand noble pupils, lives at the saUle tirne in 


1 Ap, ECCARD, II., 1607. 
2 Even great teachers, says JAKOB VON !{ONIGSHOFEN (Chronicle, 
p, 179), were eager to become her pupils, for she had the chief of the 
schools in ROlne. The papal secretary, DIETRICH VON NIE)I (about 
A,D. 1413), professes to give the very school in which sbe taught, 
viz., that of tho Greeks, in which St. Augustine also taught. 
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the greatest honour, is celebrated every\vhere for 
her mode of life no less than for her learning, and 
hence is unanimously elected pope. She continued 
some time longer in her honollrable and pious 
mode of life; but later on too much good living 
made her voluptuous, she yielded to the telnptations 
of the Evil One, and ,vas seduced by one of her 
confidants. 
Particularly astonishing is the disagreement as 
to the way in which the catastrophe took place. 
Three or four versions of it exist. Åccording to 
the first, as we find it in Stephan de Bourbon, it 
appears that she was with child at the time of her 
election to the papacy, and the dénouement took 
place during the procession as she was going up to 
the Lateran palace. l The Roman tribunal con- 
demned her at once to be tied by the feet to the 
feet of a horse, and dragged out of the city, where- 
upon the populace stoned her to death. In this 
version of the story, ho,vever, Stephan stands quite 
alone. The usual narrative, as it has passed from 
the interpolated!Iartinus Polonus into later authors, 
Inakes her, after a quiet reign of more than t,vo 
years, give birth to a child in the street during a 
procesBion, die at once, and forth"vith be buried on 
the very spot. Boccaccio is quite different fronl 
this again. Åccording to hÎ1n all takes place 


1 "Quum ascendm'et," i..e, palatium, as we have it in the descrip- 
tion of the coronation of Paschal II. ;-" ascendensque palatium." 
Ap, 1Uurator. SS. Ital. Ill., i. 354. 
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toIeraLly quietly; there is 110 death, the euthrnued 
priestess Inerely sheds a few tears, and then retire8 
into private life. "Ex apice pontificatus dejecta 
se in misellam evasisse 111uliercululn querebatur." 
.And again: "A patriLus in tellebras extcriores 
aLjecta CHIn Betu 111isella abiit." 1 

rhe attitude \vhich BOCCACCIO assumed ,vith 
regard to the episode o
 the felnale pope, ,vhich 
,vas just the kiud of thing to please a lllan of his 
turn of Inind, is particularly relnarkable. In his 
Zibaldone, \vhich he \yrote about the year 1350, he 
included a short chronicle of the popes, \vhich 
according to his o\vn confession, was entirel y 
Lorro\ved from the CAronica }'fartiniana. In this 
the felnale pope is not 111entioned; without dou1t 
1ecause he did not find her in his copy of 1\Iartinus 
l')olonus. On the other hand, he has inserted her in 
t\VO later ,vritings,2 De casibllS virorum et fel1
inarun
 
illltstriu1J
, and De rnulieribus claris, and has pictured 
the ,vhole \vith the enjoyment ,vhich was to l,e 
expected from the author of the DecaJnerone. IIis 
narratiye, ho\vever, differs essentially from the 
usual version according to 
Iartinus; and seeing 
that it agrees ,vith no other known version, it 
1 In the .F'ìYlgmelltum kist. autoris ince1"ti in Urstis, P. II" p. 82, 
wbich says tbat King Theodoric killed" Johanna Papa" at Rome 
along with Boethius and Symmachus, J ohanlla is merely a mistake 
of some copyist for J ohanne. [N 0 version of the myth of 
ope 
Joan places her as early as this-524, 525. John I. was pope 
IH'ecisely at this period 523 to 526,] 
2 To s!)eak more exactJy, he has related the story twice over in tho 
same work, for tho two writings mcntioncd really make up only 
one work. 
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,vou]ù appear that Boccaccio has taken it directly 
from popular tradition (\vhere it ,vould naturally 
aSSUlne very various forms), and ,yorked it up. 
He kno\ys the length of her pontificate with the 
greatest exactitude: two years, seven months, and 
a day or t,vo. Her original name he does not 
kno\v: "Quod propriuln fuerit nomen vix cognitulu 
"est, Esto sunt, qui dicant fuisse Gilibertan1." 
These fourteenth century witnesses are of no 
very great importance, for they one and all of 
them ll1erely copied the interpolated passage in 
l\Iartinus PoloTIus, often with scarcely the alteration 
of a ,"v.ord. On the other hand the recently pub- 
lished Eulogizun llistoriarum of a monk of 1\Ialmes- 
bury, of the year 1366, has a peculiar form of the 
story to be found nowhere else, although the 
author in other places borrows freely from 
Iartinus 
Polonus. The girl is born in :àlayence, and sent by 
her parents to male teachers to recei ye instruction 
in the sciences. "Tith one of these, ,vho was a 
very learned lnan, she falls in love, and goes ,vith 
hilll in 11lan
S attire to R01l1e. 11ere, because she 
surpassed everyone in knowledge, she ,vas made 
cardinal by pope Leo. 'Vhen, as pope, she gives 
birth to a child during the procession, she is 111erely 
deposed. This version, therefore, ,vould COlne 
nearest to the description given by Boccaccio. It 
kno,vs nothing of the journey to Athens. l 


1 ETulugiurn, CltronicuJt (tb orbe COJl(lito 'itS liW ad u,nuun 1366; 
edited by Frank Scott HaJdon, Lond, 1858, T. }, 
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The catastrophe appears some,vhat further spun 
out in a manuscript chronicle of the abbots of 
Kempten. There we are told that "the Evil 
" Spirit came to this Pope John, who was a woman, 
" and afterwards was ,vith cllild, and said, 'Thou 
" 'pope, who wouldest be a Father with the other 
" 'Fathers here, thou shalt show publicly ,vhen 
" 'thou bringest forth that thou art a ,vornan-pope ; 
" 'therefore will I take thee body and soul to 
" , myself and to my company.'" 1 
Another less severe and uncompromising finale 
was however attempted. By a revelation or an 
angel she ,vas allowed to choose, whether she 
would suffer shame on earth or eternal damnation 
hereafter. She chose the former, and the birth of 
her child and her own death in the open street 
,vas the consequence. 2 
The story of the female pope once believed 
Inany other fables attached thenlselves to it. It 
was through the special aid of the devil, we are 
told, that she rose to the dignity of pope, and there- 
upon wrote llloreover a book on necrolnancy.3 
Formerly there was a greater number of Prefaces 
in the Inissal. The reduction in number ,vhich 
took place after,vards ,vith regard to those 'v hose 
author and purpoHe ,vere unkno,vn, was eXplained 


1 Ap. Wolf, Lcction. Memorab. ed, 1671, p, 177. 
2 So in the U'rbis Romæ JJlirabilia, a work frequently printed in 
RODle during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Then in IIEl\I- 
:MEULIN, opp, 1597, f. gg, and in a German chronicle of Cologne. 
3 TIRAQUELL. (lc lr!l. 1Juttrim. et Easil" 1561, p, 298. 
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by the supposition, that Pope Joan had cOlnposed 
those ,vhich had been struck out. 1 


N ow how is the first origin of the myth to be 
eXplained? Four circumstances have contributed 
to the production and elaboration of the fable:- 
1. The use of a pierced seat at the institution of a 
newly elected pope. 2. Å stone with an inscrip- 
tion on it, which people supposed to be a tomb- 
stone. 3. Å statue found on the same spot, in 
long robes, which were supposed to be those of a 
,voman. 4. The custorn of making a circuit in 
processions, whereby a street which was directly 
in the ,yay ,vas avoided. 
In a street in Rome stood two objects, ,vhich 
,yere very naturally supposed t.o be connected,-a 
statue with the figure of a chilJ or small boy, and 
a monumental stone ,vith an inscription. In 
addition to this caIne the circumstance, that solel1111 
and state processions nlade a circuit round this 
street. The statue is said to have had maBculine 
rather than feminine features; but certain in- 
formation on this point is wanting, for Sixtus V. 
had it remoyed. The figure carried a palm-branch, 
and ,vas supposed to represent a priest with a 
serving boy, or sonle heathen divinity. But the 


1 Thus, in an Oxford manuscript of l\Iartinus Polonus we read:- 
" Hic (Johannes Anglicus) primus post Ambrosium multas pre- 
" fationes missarum dicitur composuisse, quæ modo omnes sunt 
"interdictæ," Ap, rtIARESIUM, Jolzanltct Pupissa l'estit., p. 17. So 
also the aùovc-nlCntioned l\Iartin Ie Franc, 
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long robes and the addition of the figure of the boy 
to the group, created a notion among the people 
that it was a mother with her child. The inscrip- 
tion ,vas 
 then 111ade use of to exp]ain the statue, 
and the statue to explain the inscription, the pierced 
chair and the avoiding of the street served to 
confirn1 the eXplanation. This piece of sculpture 
,vas not (as has been maintained) first mentioned 
by DIETRICH YON NIEM in the fifteenth century; 
but l\IAERLANT says, as early as 1283, i.e., at the 
tÏ1ne of the first circulation of the 111yth :- 


" En daer leget soe, als wyt lesen 
Noch also up ten Steen ghehouwen, 
Dat men ane daer mag scouwen." 


The Inyth no'v sought, and soon found, further 
circlnnstances ,vith which to connect itself. The 
enign1atical inscription on a monumental stone 
,vhich stood on the spot, and which hitherto no 
one had been able to interpret, became all at once 
clear to the Romans. It referred to the female 
pope and the catastrophe of the dénouement. 
The stone ,vas set up by one of those priests of 

Iithras who bore the title "Pater Patrum," ap- 
parently as a memorial of some specially solen111 
sacrifice; for the worship of l\Iithras froln the 
third century of the Christian era onwards ,vas a 
very favourite one in ROlne and very prevalent, 
until in the year 378 the ,vorship ,vas forbidden 
and the grotto of 
Iithras destroyed. 
The earliest notice of the stone \vith the illscrip" 



A statue and an Ùzscrzþlio7l 


tion J which ,vas supposed to be the tombstone of 
the female pope, is _to be found in Stephan de 
Bourbon. Åccording to him the inscription ran 
thus,- 


"Parce Pater Patrum papissæ prodere partum." 


No,v without doubt it did not stand so in as many 
,vords. Rut" Pap.'
 or "Parc. Pater Patrum" 
follo,ved by " P. P. P." ,vas certainly the reading; 
an abbreviation for" propria pecunia posuit." 
"Pater Pat rum " appears constantly on monu- 
ments as the title of a priest of the l\Iithras I-n1Ys- 
teries. In this case, probably, the nalne of tIle 
priest of l\Iithras was Papirius. 2 The remaining 
letters may have become illegible. 
The problem therefore no\v was to interpret the 
three" P's." 
One reading was, 


"Parce Pater Patrum papissæ proclero lxtrtum;" 3 


or, as others supposed, 


" Papa Pater Pat rum papissæ pandito partum ;" 


or, according to another explanation still better, 


" Papa Pater Patrum pepcrit papissa papeHum." 


1 Conf, ORELLI, Inscriptionll1IL latirtan-tm (t'inlJl, col!. 1848, 1933, 
2343, 23-14, 2352, 
2 For several inscriptions with the abbreviation PAP" see ORELLI, 
II" 25, 
3 This is tlle oldest interpretation as given hy Stephan de 
Bourbon; see ECHARD, S. Tlwmæ Summa suo .Aucfori vindlrafa, 
p, 568, 
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rhus ,vas the riddle of the inscription solved, and 
the nlyth confirmed in connection with the statue 
and the pierced chair. The stone had turned out 
to be the t0111bstone of the unhappy Pope Joan.
 
The verse, however, especially in its first and 
second form, was altogether a most extraordinal"y 
one for an epitaph. r
rhere must be something 
Inore to account for it, and, accordingly, the Inytll 
,vas soon enlarged. It was reported that Satan, 
"\vho of course knew the secret of the papess, had ad- 
dressed her in the words of the verse in a full con- 
sistory.2 That, however, did not seeUl a very satis- 
factory explanation; and so the supposed epitaph 
,vas altered and enlarged,-and the story at last 
ran thus :-that the papess, while exorcising a Ulan 
possessed by a deyi], had asked hinl, 'v hen the un- 
clean spirit that d,yelt in him would ]eave him, 
and it had mockingly answered-- 
"Papa Pater Patrum papissæ panc1ito partum, 
Et tibi nunc edam (or dicam) de corpore quando recedanl," 3 


Other instances have occurred of an unintelli- 
gible inscription being eXplained by a story 4 being 


1 Hence the most ancient witness, Stephan de Bourbon, says 
expressly :-" Ubi fnit mortua, ibi fuit sepulta, et super Iapic1em 
" super ea positum scriptus est versiculus, etc."-Ap, ECHARD" 1. c., 
p. 568. 
2 So the Ghronica S. Ægidii, ap. Leibnitz SS, Brunsvic., III" 580. 
The Chl'onicon of Engelhusius (Leibnitz, II., 1065) makes the evil 
spirit in the air shout out the verse at the birth of the child during 
the procession. 
3 So, for instance, the Chronicle of HERl\IANNUS GYGAS, p, 94. 
4 [Compare the famous verse about Pope Silvester II, :-" Scandit 
" ab R, GCl'bertns in R, post papa viget R," p, 2G8.] 
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attached to it. Thus the chronicles, since the time 
of Reda, declare that an inscription had Leen found 
at Rome with the six letters :- 


"R, R. R. F. F. F." 


According to other instances of abhreviations in 
inscriptions this can at any rate mean- 


" Ruderibus rejectis Rufus Festus fieri fecit." 


But people constructed out of it the prophecy of an 
ancient Sibyl respecting' the destruction of ROIne, 
and interpreted- 


"Roma Ruet Romuli Ferro FIammaque Fameque.". 


"rhile the inscription on the stone occupied more 
especially the clergy and the more educated among 
the laity) and stimulated them to attempt explana- 
tions of it, the imaginative po,vers of the populace 
were chiefly excited by the seat which stood in a 
public place, and was always to be seen hy every 
one, on ,,"hich every newly-elected pope, in accord- 
ance with traditional custom, took his seat. 
From the time of Paschal II. in the year 1099 
we find mention of the custom that, at the solen1n 
procession to the Lateran palace, the new pope 
should sit down on two ancient pierced seats made 
of stone. They ,vere called "jJOrpllyreticæ," be- 
cause the stone of which they were made ,vas of 
a bright red kind. They dated from the times of 
ancient Rome, and had formerly, it appears, stood 
in one of the public baths; and had thence come 
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into the oratory of S. Silvester near the Lateran. 1 
1Iere then it ,vas usual for the pope first to sit. on 
the right-hand seat, while a girdle from which 
hung seven keys and seven seals ,vas put round 
hÏIn. 2 At the same time a staff was placeù in his 
11and, which he then, sitting on the left-hand seat, 
placed along with the keys in the hands of the 
prior of S. Lawrence. Hereupon another adorn- 
Incnt, made after the pattern of the Je,vish ephod, 
,vas placed on him. This sitting do,vn was nleallt 
to symbolise taking possession; for Pandulf goes 
on to say,-" per cetera Palatii loca solis Ponti- 
"ficibus destinata, jam dominus vel sedens vel 
" transiens electionis modulll implevit." 
It was therefore a Inere matter of accident that 
these stone seats were pierced. They had been 
sclected on account of their antique form and the 
beautiful colour of the stone. Eyery stranger ,vho 
visited ROlne could not fail to be struck ,vith their 
unusual shape. That they had fOTlnerly been 
intended to be used in a bath had passed out of 
everyone's knowledge; and the idea of such a use 
,vonId be one of the last to occur to people in the 
Iniddle ages. They ,vere a,yare that the llew pope 
sat, and on this occasion only in his 'v hole life, on 


1 
IoNTFAucON, dia'r. ltftl., p, 137. 
2 " Ascendens palatium," we l'ead in the Roman sub-deacon, P AN- 
])ULFUS PISANUS, "ad duas curules ðevonit, Hic baltheo suc- 
H cingitur, CUIn sept em ex eo 11endentibus cIavihus septcmque 
H sigillis. Et locatus in utrisque cluulibus data sibi fel'ula in 
H nmnu, &('."-Ap. r.lurator, SSe !tal., P. III" P, I" p, 35.1. 
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t.his seat, and this was the only use to which the 
seat ,vas eyer put. The symbolical meaning of the 
act and of the ceremonies connected with it was 
unkno\vn and foreign to the popular mind. It 
invented for itself an explanation of its own, just 
such an explanation as popular fancy is wont to 
give. The seat is hollo\v and pierced, they said, :Monstrous 
story to ex- 
because they wanted to make sure that the pope plain this 
circums tance. 
was a man. The further question, what need there 
,vas to make sure of this, produced the explana- 
tion ;-because, in one instance certainly, a woman 
was made pope. Here at once a field ,vas opened 
for the development of a myth. The deception, 
the catastrophe of the discovery; all that was 
forthwith sketched out in popular talk. l\Iyth 
delights in the most glaring contrasts. Hence ,ve 
have the highest sacerdotal office, and together 
,vith it its most shalneful prostitution by sudden 
travail during a solen111 procession, follo,ved by 
childbirth in the open street. This done, the 
'VOll1all-pOpe has fulfilled her mission. The myth 
accordingly at once withdraws her from the scene. 
She dies in childbirth on the spot; or, according 
to another version, is stoned to death by' the 
enraged populace. 
The story that the newly-elected pope sat down This story 
I . d . d . f f h . occurs long 
on t 1e pIerce seat In or er to gIve a proo 0 ]S before the 
. fi I! d . h V " f h D .. English 
sex IS rst loun In t e ISIons 0 t e OmInICan, writer, 
R ' u 1 1 } . d . 1\1 . 1 \Villiam 
OBER'f D SEZ, 'Y 10 (le In etz In t le year Rrevin. 
] lli
t, 1 itt, de F'J'ance, xx. 501. 


E 
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129G. lIe relates that in the year 1291, while he 
was staying at Orange, he was taken in the spirit 
to ROlne, to the I.Jateran palace, and placed before 
the porphyry seat, "ubi dicitur probari papa au 
"sit homo." 1 After hiln JACOBO D'ÄGNOLO DI 
SCARPERIA in the year 1405 declares respecting it, 
in a letter to the celebrated Greek, EUlanuel Chry- 
.. 
soloras, in which he describes the enthronisation 
of Gregory XII. as an eye-witness, that it is a 
senseless popular fable. 2 It is consequent.ly not 
correct to say, \yhat has been constantly main- 
t.ained, that the English writer, ",Villiam 13rovin,3 
about lL170, was the first to l11ake n1ention of the 
supposed investigation as to t.he sex of the pope. 4 
Of later ,vitnesses it is \vorth Inentioning, that 


1 Liber trimn virorllm et tdum spirit. virgiwum, c(l IJefehvre, 
Paris, 1G13, f. 25, 
2 Juxta hoc (sacelll1n1 SJ-Ivcst:ci) genlinæ snnt fixæ scdes por- 
pIlirctico inci
æ Japide, ill quibus, quod pel'foratæ sint, in
mnan1 
loquitur vuJgus fa.bulam, quod Pontifex attractetur, an yir sit. 
Ap, CANCELLIERI, p, 07. 
3 In a wOl'k De s(pfcm p)'illcipali
'Us pcclesiis 'lIr7Jis Eomw, 
.. According to IIEl\UIERLIN (dialog, de noùil. et rusticis), the in- 
vestigation ,vas made by two of the clergy: "et dun1 invenirelltur 
" iI1æsi (testiculi), clamabant tangentes aIta voce; testiculos habet, 
"Et reclamabant clerus et populus; Deo gratias," According to 
Chalcocondylas, the words were :-t1pPf}v 
p.ìv ;uTìv ó S
U7rÓT1'J
' 
[De rebus Turcicis, cd. Bekker, Bonn" 1843, 1), 303.J IIow readily 
the popular story ,vas believed is shown by BERNARDINO CORIO, of 
:Thlilan, who describes in his historical work the coronation of pope 
Alexander VI, in the year 1492, when Corio himself was in ROllle. 
There we read, "Finalmente essendo finite Ie solite solemnitati in 
"SANCTA SANCTORUl\I et dimestican1cnte toccatogli Ii testicoli, ritol'110 
al palacio." Patrin Ili!\to'J'irl, P. VII" fo1. Riv, :ThIilano, 1503, In the 
later editions the pasRage is omitted. Corio, however, says hinl- 
self, that he was not in the church where it took place, but waR 
standing outsidè, 
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the S,vede Lawrence Banck, who has minutely 
described the solelnnities ,vhich accompanied the 
elevation of Innocent X. to the papacy [Sept. 
1644 J, declares, with all earnestness, that it cer- 
tainly ,vas the case, that an investigation into the 
sex of the pope was the object of the ceremony.1 
At that time, however, the custonl of sitting on 
the two stone seats, along with several other cere- 
lllonies, had disappeared long since, namely, since 
the death of Leo X. And, moreover, Banck does 
not state that he himself had seen the ceremony,2 
but only that he had often seen t.he seat, and 
by way of proof that it took place, and with this 
particular object, appeals to lvriters of tlze fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Cancellieri, therefore, had 
good reason for expreRsing astonishment at the 
shamelessness of a man, who speaks on other 
things as an eye-witness, and who had only to 
inquire of a single educated Roman to learn that 
the custom in question had been given up for more 
than a hundred years. 
But the strongest case of all is that of GIA]I- 
PETRO VALERIANO BOLZANI, one of the literary 
courtiers of Leo X., and loaded with benefices, 3 
according to the immoral custom of the time. 
rhis 
lTIan, in a speech addressed to cardinal Hippolytus 


1 In the book Roma T'I'1'1.tmplwns, Frnnecker, 1()45, Cancellieri haf'1 
quoted his long account entire, 
2 CANCELLÌERI, p. 236. 
3 For the long list of his benefices, see :MARINi, A'ì'rldatrJ'Ï POT/ti- 
ft ri }, I., 291. 
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de l\Iedici, printed at ROlne ,vith papal privilege, 
did not scruple to decorate the fiction about the 
inyestigation into the sex of each newly-elected 
pope ,vith new and fabulous circulnstances. The 
ceremony takes place, he declares, quite openly in 
the gallery of the Laterau church before the eyes 
of the assembled multitude, and is then most un- 
necessarily proclainled by one of the clergy a
ld 
entered in the register. 1 Thus the ,vanton fri- 
volity of Italian literati, and the stupid indifference 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries, worked together to 
spread this delusion, damaging as it was to the 
otherwise jealously guarded authority of the papal 
see, right through the ,vhole mass of the populace. 
A t the saIne time one could hardly have a nlore 
striking instance of the irresistible po,ver ,vhich a 
universal1y-circulated story exercises over Inen, 
even over those of superior intellect. Anyone 
could learn ,vithout trouble from a cardinal, or 
from one of the clergy taking part in the cere- 
lllony, what really took place there. But peoplo 
never asked, or else imagined that the answer 
Ineant no Inore than a refusal to vouch for the 
fact. They heard this examination of the ne,vly- 
elected pope spoken of everywhere, in the streets 
and in private houses, as a notorious f:'1,ct. 
'Vas it then that the meaning assigned to the 


1 Resque ipsa sacri pl'æconis voce palam promulgata in acta mox 
l'cfertur, Iegithnnmque turn dennun Pontificem nos habere al'hi- 
tramur, quuln habere illu111_ quod. haberc dccct oculata fide fuol'it 
contestatUl11. 


.... 
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pierced seat influenced the explanation of the in- 
scription and of the statue, or that contrariwise 
thefe 1,vo objects, gave occasion for the myth 
about the ceremony connected ,vith the seat to 
arise? That point it is no\v of course out of our 
power to determine. 'Ve can only see that the 
explanation of the three objects is as old as the 
myth about the wOlnan-pope. 
A further confirmation of the whole ,vas soon 
found in a circulnstance of no ill1portance in itself, 
and for which a perfectly natural explanation was 
ready at hand. It ,vas relnarked that the popes in 
processions between the Lateran and the Vatican 
did not enter a street which lay in the way, but 
made a circuit through other streets. The reason 
,vas silnply the narrowness of the street. But in 
ROlne, where the woman-pope ,yas already haunt- 
ing the imagination of the Inasses, it ,vas now dis- 
covered that this ,vas döne to relnind 111en ho,v the 
,voman had given birth to a chiJd as she wa
 
going through this street, and to express horror 
at the catastrophe ,vhich had taken place just at 
that spot. In the first version of the fable, as ,ve 
find it in the interpolated 
Iartinus Polonus, it i
 
said: "credituJ' olnnino a quibllsdarn, quod ob de- 
" testationen1 facti hoc faciat." "Tith 1 later writers 


1 The chl'oniclers copy one from another to such a slavish extent in 
this narrative, that the incol'l'ect expression of the illtel'polater," Do- 
" minus Papa, qUlun yaclit ad Laterunum, eandcm vian1 semper obll- 
quut " (instcad of declinat) has Leen retained hy all his followers. The 
ayoided strcet \Va:;, morcoyer, pulled down hy Sixtus V., on accullllf 


4, The route 
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the thing is thoroughly establisheù as a notol'iou
 
fact. 


It may no\v be worth \vhile to sho\v by a 
fe\v exanlples, ho\v easily a popular myth, or a 
InytLical explanation, nlay be calleJ into exist- 
ence by a circuBlstance, so soon as anything is 
perceived in it, which seems in the eyes of the 
people to be astonishing, or ,vhich excites their 
Ïlnagination. 
The bigamy of the COUN1' OF GLEICHEN plays 
an important part in our literature, and is st.ill 
believed to be true by numberless people. A 
count of Gleichen is said to have gone to Pales- 
tine in the year 1227, in company ,vith the Land- 
grave of Thuringia, and there to have been cap- 
tured by the Saracens and thrown into prison. 

rhrough the daughter of the Sultan he obtained 
his liberty; and the story goes that, although 
his wife ,vas living, he obtained a dispensation 
fi'om pope Gregory IX. in the year 1240 or 1241, 
and married the princess; and the three lived 
together in undisturbed peace for many years 
after\vards. It is a \vell-kno\vn fact that the very 
Led itself (an unusually broad one) of the count 
and his t\VO \vives, ,vas sho\vn for a long tilllC 
after\va rds. 

rhis story is told for the first time ill the year 


qf its 'JUlJ'J"OWIlCSS, [The spot where tho catastrophe was said to have 
taken place is bct\\-cell the Colosseum and S. Clemcnt's,] 
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1584, that is to say, three centuries and a half 
later. l But from that tÏ1ne onwards it is related 
in numerous writings, and in the next century 
becalne a matter of popular belief, so that h.ence- 
forth it was printed in all histories of Thuringia, 
and is to be found in particular in JOVIUS, SAGIT- 

rÂRIUS, OLEARIUS, P ACKENSTEIN, &c. In this 
case, also, it was a tontbstone which gave occasion 
to the story. On it was represented a knight 
\vith t\V0 2 female figures, one of whom had an 
extraordinary head dress decorated with a star. 
No sooner had the myth which fastened on to this 
figure begun to weave its web, than relics and proofs 
began to lnultiply. Not only was the bedstead 
sho\vn, but a jewel which the pope had presented to 
the 
rurkish princess, and which she wore in her 
turban; a " Turk's road " was pointed out, leading 
to the castle, and a "Turk's room" .within it. 
And not a word about all this until the seven- 
teenth century. In earlier times no one had ever 
heard a sy Hable about the story or the relics. 
Another instance iB afforded by the PÜSTRICH 
AT SOXDERSHAUSEN, a bronze figure, hollow 
inside, with an opening in the head. It was found 
in the year 1550, in a subëerranean chapel of 
the castle of Rotenburg, near Nordhausen, and 
,vas brought to Sondershausen in the year 1576, 


1 In DRESSERI Rhetorica, Lips" p, 76, squ. 
2 It is, as PLACIDUS l\IuTH, of Erfurt, has conjectured with mUßh 
probability, the monument of a count of Gleichen, who died in 
1494, and his two wives. 
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,vhere it still exists in the cabinet of curiosities. 
'Ihirty or forty years had scarcely passed before 
a legend had grown up, ,vhich quite harnlonised 
,vith a tiule inl111ediately succeeding the great 
religious contest of the Reformation, and with a 
country in ,vhicll the old religion ,vas vanquished. 
The PÜstrich \vas said to have stood in a niche in 
a piIgrÏ1nage church, and by monkish jugglery to 
have been fined ,vith ,vater, and made to vomit 
flanles of fire, in order to terrify the people, and 
induce then} to make large offerings. Frederick 
Succus, preacher in the cathedral of 
Iagdeburg, 
froIn 1567 to 1576, relates all this, ,vit.h many 
details as to the ,yay in ,vhich the deception ,vas 
Inanaged, adding the remark, "that no one could 
" do the like no,v-a-days, so as to nlake the inlage 
" vomit flanles, and that Iuany thought it ,vas per- 
" haps brought about by Inagic an
 witchcraft." 1 
Again, everyone kno,vs the story of ARcn- 
llISIIOP RATTO, OF l\IA YENCE, who had a strong 
to\ver built in the luiddle of the Rhine, in order to 
protect hinlself froin the rnice; but in spite of 
that ,vas devoured by them. This eyent, ,vhich 
,vould llave fallen ,vithin the year 970, had it 
happened at all, is mentioned for the first tiTue 


1 BABE) Del" Pü'::;tì'ich zu Sùndershausen, Berlin, 1852, p. 58. He 
shows how absurd the story is, although repeated in the seyentecnth 
century by \\T ALTHER, TITUS, and RÖSER, Even in the year 1782 
GALETTI, and in 1830 the preacher QUEHL related the ridiculous 
story. Rabe conjectlll'es with probability that the Piistrich is 
nothing nlore than the support of a font. [Others have supposed it 
to be an idol of the SOl'bic- 'Vends,] 
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at the beginning of the fourteenth century, in 
Siffrid's chronicle. Before that there is not a 
trace of it. The l\Iäusethurm, or 
Iuusthurnl1 
(t.hat is, Arsenal), as BODMANN explains, was not 
built till the beginning of the thirteenth 2 cen- 
tury. Its name ,vith tbe people slipped from 
l\Iuusthurm to 
Iausthurm, and thus, according to 
all appearance, gave rise to the whole story. 
In all that is historically kno\vn of Hatto II. 
there is not a feature with "Thich the legend 
could connect itself. The story of a prince or 
great man, ,vho tried to save hill1self from the 
pursuit of mice in a to,yer surrounded by ,vater, 
is to be found in several other places. It appears 
in the mountains of Bavaria; it occurs among 
the myths of prÍInitive Polish history. In 3 the 
latter case I(ing Popiel, his wife, and t\yO sons, 
are follo\yed and killed by Inice in a to,ver in the 
Goplosee, ,vhich to this day bears the name of 
)Iouse-to\vel'. "Therever a to,vel" on au Ü;}and 
,vas to be seen, the object of ,vhich could no 
longer be explained, there sprang up the story 
of the blood-thirsty ll1ice. 4 


1 Ap. .Pistol'. SS" Germ., I" 10. 
2 [By a bishop named Siegfried, togetner with the opposite castle 
of Ehrenfels, as a watch tower and toll-house for collecting duties 
on all goods which passed up or down the river. l\Iaus is po
siùIy 
only another form of :\Iauth, toll or excise. Archbishop Ratto died 
in 970,] 
3 RÖPELL's Geschic7de PoleJls, I" 74. [See Appendix C.] 
.. LIEBRECHT'S explanation in "\V o!f's Zeitsc7uift fiii' deutsc7le Jlyt11o- 
lU!Jie, II" -i08, seems to be erroneOllS. He says, that" at the root of 
" legculls on tIllS subject lies the lu'imitive custom of hanging the 
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If an unusual hollo\v ,vas remarked in a stone, 
a hole of extraordinary shape, anything which 
the imagination could take for the impress of a 
hand or a foot, there at once a myth attacbed 
itself. A stone in the ,vall of a church at 
Schlottau in Saxony, which is thought to look 
like the face of a monk without ever having 
.. 
been carved by the hand of man, has given occa- 
sion to a legend of attempted sacrilege, and mar- 
vellous punishment. l 
On the RIESENTHOR (Giant-Porch) of S. 
STEPHEN'S CATHEDRAL at Vienna, a youth is in- 
troduced in the carving of the upper part, "Tho 
appears to rest a ,voullded foot on the other 
knee. A legend has been spun out of that. The 
archi teet, Pilgram,2 is said to ha ve t hro,vn hi
 
pupil, Puchsprunn, from the scaffolding, out of 
jealousy, because the execution of the second spire 


"chiefs of the nation as an offering to appease the gods, on the 
" occurrence of any national calamity, such as famine through tho 
" ravages of mice, for instance." In the first place, human sacrifice 
by means of hanging is almost, if not quite, unknown; secondly, it 
is not usually a tree, but a tower on an island, to wl]ich the legend 
attaches itself; and, lastly, the legend places the event, as in the 
case of flatto, very much later--quite in Christian times. [But may 
we not give up the hanging, and even the tree, and still retain the 
idea of propitiatory sacrifice?] 
1 See GBöSSE'S Sagen schatz des ]{onigreichs Sachsen. 
2 [Pilgram was one of the later architects, successor of Jörg 
<:Echsel about 1510. The church was founded in 1144. The 
Riesenthor seems to belong to a period subsequent to the fire of 
125
; but it and the HoidcllthÜrnlO aro ahllost the oldest parts of 
the pre
ent buil(ling, and therefore existed long before Pilgram's 
tilne. ] 
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had been transferred to the latter while still under 
Pilgram. 1 
The fable of the papess belongs to the local 
TIlyths of Rome, of ,vhich a whole cycle existed 
in the Middle Ages. Hence it may be worth 
,vhile to compare the birth of such a myth with 
a Roman exan1ple. The legend about the ORIGIN 
OF THE HOUSE OF COLONXA, "\vhose power and 
grea tness afforded ma terial for the imagination 
of the people, is so far similar in the mode of its 
Lirth to that about Pope Joan, in that it ,vas a 
piece of sculpture, viz., the arms of the house, 
,vhich are a column, which the legend endea- 
voured to eXplain. Just as the lozenge of Saxony, 
the wheel of l\Iayence, and the virgin of the 
Osnabruck arms, have called forth legends of 
their own to explain them. 
A smith in Ronle notices that his CO,,", every 
day, goes of her own accord in the san1e direc- 
tion. He follo,vs her, creeps after her throug 11 a 
nalTO'V opening, and finds a meadow "\vith a build- 
ing in it. In the building stands a stone colun1n, 
3nd on the top of it a brazen vessel full of lnoney. 
He is about to take SOlne of the money, when a 
voice calls out to him, " It is not thine; take three 
"denarii, and thou ,vilt find on the FOI'Un1 to 
" \V h01l1 the Inoney belongs." The smith does so, and 
flings t.he three pieces of money to three differell t 
parts of the Foruln. A poor neglected lad finds thelll 


1 IIoIDB.YU. JJ'Ùm, seiue Gcschickc, u, s. w.,27, 16. 
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an three, becomes the slnith's son-in-law, buys 
great possessions with the money on the colulnn, 
and so founds the house of Colonna. l 


This, perhaps, is sufficient illustration of the 
,yay in which the legend of Pope Joan arosc. T\vo 
circumstances, however, require special discussion, 
the statement that the ,voman came froln Mayence, 
and that she had studied in Athens. 
The first n1ention that we find respecting the 
original home of the female pope, nalnely, in the 
passage interpolated into l\Iartinus Polonus corn- 
bines t\VO contradictory statements. It makes her 
an Englishwon1an, and, at the saIne tÏ1ne, a native 
of l\Iayence: " Johannes Ånglus, natione Mogun- 
" tillus." Probably t,vo stories ,vere extant, of 
,vhich one nlade the impo
tor come from the 
British Isles, the other froln Germany. The 
}'eason for one story Inaking her a native of Eng- 
land nlay have been this. It \vas a 1110St COlnmon 
thing for English\volnen to go on pi]grirnages to 
ROIne: \ve find S. Boniface even in his day COlll- 
plaining of the nU111her of thenl, and their dubious 
character. Or it nlay have heen that the birth, 
and first spreading of the lnyth, fell just \vithin 
that long period of the violent struggle bet\veen 
Innocent III. and king J ohu, 'v hile Engla.nd \vas 
accounted in ROIne as the po\ver \vhich above 


1 Fr. JACOBI DE ACQUI Oll/"ouicult Ùnayinis lIt-undi, in the Jlù}lll- 
menta, !list lÞ(ttriæ, SCl'ipt" Y 01. III., p, IG03. 
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all others was hostile to the Roman see. For, 
from the very beginning, the fictitious event was 
considered as a deep disgrace, a heavy blo\v struck 
at the authority of the Roman see; and the myth 
expressed that by making a country, which was 
considered as hostile to Rome, to be the home of 
a WOlTIan-pope. In like manner the mythical king 
Popiel, who was devoured by mice, on account of 
the wrong done to his father's brothers, is repre- 
sented in the Polish myth as having married the 
daughter of a German prince, in order that the 
guilt of instigating hiln to the crime might fall 
on a woman of a foreign nation, and one al\vays 
hostile to the Scla ves. l 
It is not difficult to explain how the other 
version of the story, which became the prevalent 
one, came to assign l\tIAYENCE as the native place 
of the pa pess. 
The rise of the rnyth falls into the period of Germany was 
1 b h d 1 another 
t 1e grea t con test etween t e papacy an t 1e special enemy 
. . 1 h G f of Rome' and 
empIre, a tIme \V len t e ermans 0 ten appeared l\Iayence'was 
. b .c R d . R b I d the leading 
In arms e10re orne an In OITIe, 1'0 ce o\vn city of Ger- 
the \valls of the city, took the popes prisoners, many. 
or compelled them to take to flight. " Omne 
"malum ab Aquilone,'
 was the feeling at that 
time in Rome. Germany had then no special 
capital; no recognised royal or imperial place of 
residence. No city but l\Iayence could be called 
the lTIOSt inlportant city in the realm. It ,vas the 


1 RÜPELL, Gescldchfe Poleus, p, 77. 
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seat of the first prince of the cmpire/ and the 
centre of governnlent. "Moguntia, ubi maxima 
" vis regni esse noscitur," says Otto of Freysingen. 2 
In the Ligur'inu8 of the Pseudo-Gunther, it is said 
of l\Ia yence : 


"Pene fuit toto sodes notissima regno." 


In the cycle of 111yt.hs ,vhich cluster round 
Charles the Great, and which Italy also appro- 
priated (e.g. in the Reali di Fl"ancia, \vhich ,vas 
extant as early as the fourteenth century, and in 
other productions which belong to the same cycle of 
myths), Roman aversion to the German metropolis, 
Mayence, is glaringly prominent. Mayence is the 
seat and home of the malicious scheme of treachery 
against Charles the Great and his house. Gal1elo, 
the arch-traitor, is count of 
Iayence. All his 
party, and his associates in treachery, are caned 
" 
IAGANZESI." They and Ganelo, or the men of 

Iayence, represent the treacherous u.surpation ot 
the en1pire by the Gerlnans, in violation of the 
birthright of ROlne. 
So again in PULcr's 
lorgante, and in ARIOSTO'S 
cinque canti or Ganelon"Í. The poen1, Doolin of 
j,fayence, is, to a certain extent, a German rejoinder 


1 [The electoral-archbishops of 1\Iayence were the premier princes 
of the empire; they presided at diets, and at the election of the 
emperor. Even in Roman times the Castellum l\Ioguntiacum was 
the most important of the chain of fortresses which Drusus built 
along the Rhine, and which in like manner became the germs of 
large towns.] 
2 D(' gestis FI'()(lerid I., c. 12, 
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to the polemics of Rome, as sho\vn in th
 Carolin- 
gian myths. Here Doolin, son of Guido, count 
of illayence, steps forward as the rival of Charles the 
Great, first fights with hilll, then after an indeci- 
sive battle is reconciled to him, ".,.ith him goes to 
Vauclere, the city of Aubigeant (Wittekind), king 
of Saxony, lllarries the daughter of the latter, 
Fla.ndrine, and ends by joining with Charles in the 
subjugation of Saxony. 
Ganelo of l\Iayence) the treacherous founder of 
the first Gerillan kingdom by separation from the 
"r estfrankish kingdom, is supplemented in the 
Italian myth (which thus represents the great 
contest and opposition bet\veen Guelf and Ghi- 
hel1ine) by another native of Mayence, Ghibello. 
The story is to be found in BOGARDO'S Italian 
version of the Ponlariuln of RICCOBALDO OF 

-'ERRARA. King Conrad II. (it is Conrad III. 
,vho is Ineant) nonlinates Gibello 
Iaguntino to be 
adlllinistrator of the kingdom in Lombardy in 
opposition to Welfo, \Vh0111 the Church had set up 
as regent of LOlllbardy. Gibello is of noble but 
poor family, had studied for awhile in Italy, 
acquires then great eluinence in his native city, 

Iayence, beconles chancellor of Bohelnia, but is 
publicly convicted of "baratteria," i. e., of political 
frauù or treason. He and "1" elfo no\v ha ye a con- 
test together, ,vhich ends in Gihello dying at 
Bcrganlo, anù "r elfo at l\Iilan. Gibello of 
l\Iaganza is, as one sees, a repetition of Gallo or 
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Ganelo of l\Iaganza. But one sees also at the 
saIne tin1C why Johannes or Johanna must be 
Blade to come from 
Iayence, and ,vhy " 
fagun- 
" tinus" or "l\Iagantinus" be called "
Iargan- 
" tin us. " 1 
In later tiu1es the story, now romancing ,,
ith a.n 
object, endeayoured to _harmonise the t\VO stat.e- 
111cnts, that the fe1nale pope was " Anglicus," and 
also "natione 
Iaguntinus." The parents of Joan 
,vere made to nligrate from England to 
Iayence, 
or she ,vas called "Anglicus," it was said, be- 
cause an English nlonk in Fulda. had been her 
2 
paran10ur. 
In Germany, ho,vever, people began no,v to be 
ashanled of the Gerll1an origin of Pope Joan. 
She ,vas thrown in the teeth of the Gern1ans, ,ve 


1 Both in manuscripts and printed copies we repeatedly find l\Iar- 
gantinus instead of l\Iarguntinus. It would appear that l\Iargan, a 
famous abbey in Glamorganshire, is here indicated, where the Annales 
de Jlarg(m, with which the second volume of GALE'S IIistoriæ Anglic. 
SCr'iptores commences, were composed. People could not reconcile 
the appeHation Anglicus with the distinctive name l\Iaguntinus, and 
accordingly changed the German birthplace into an English one. 
Bernard Guidonis came to the rescue in a different way; instead of 
Anglicus, be wrote Johannes Teutonicus natione l\Iaguntinus. Vitæ 
PontificU1n, ap. l\Iaii Spicil, Rom. VI" 202. Among the amusing 
attempts which have been made to reconcile the two adjectives, 
Anglicus and l\Iaguntinus, may be mentioned the version of Amal- 
l'icus Augerii (Historia Pontificum, ape Eccard, II., 1706), Here the 
woman-pope is called Johannes, Anglicus natione, dictus .Jlagnani- 
'/liltS (instead of J\faguntinus). The author would intimate that the 
boldness and strength of character, ,vithout which such a course of 
life, inyolving the concealment of her sex for so many years, would 
not have been l)Ossible, had won for her the distinctiye title of 
, " 
" n1agnanlmous. 
2 Compare .MARESH 
loll((JJ.ìI(l ]>(lpissa 'restUllta, p. 18. 
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are told in the chronicle of the bishops of Verden, 
because she is said to have come froln l\Iayence. 1 
Indeed SOBle went so far as to say that this cir- 
cunlstance of the German WOlnan-pope ,vas the 
reason why no more Germans were e1ected popes, 
as "VER
ER ROLEVIXK mentions, adding at the 
saIne ti-me that this was not the true reason. 2 In 
order to conceal the circumstance, we find in the 
German manuscripts of :\Iartinus Polonus ")Iar- 
" gantinus" constantly instead of " )Iagantinus ;" 
and the Con
pilatio Chronica in Leibnitz 3 kno"Ts 
only of Johannes Anglicus. This feeling that the 
nationality of the wOlnan-pope was a thing of 
,yhich Germany must be ashamed has even pro- 
duced a new romance, the object of which was 
lTIanifestl y nothing else than to transfer the home 
of the female pope and her paramour froln Ger- 
many to Greece.' 
The other feature in the myth, that the woman And why was 
studied in Athens, and then came 'and turned her 


t

P
:- 
k 1 d . R 1 f studyino- at 
nowe ge to account In onle as a teac ler 0 Athens? 
great repute, is thoroughly in accordance with the 
spirit of mediæval myths. As a matter of fact, no 


And endea- 
voured to 
make her an 
English- 
woman, 


1 Ap. LEIBNIT; SSe Brunsvic., II" 212. 
2 l!'ascic. temp. æt. VI., f. 66. So also in the Dutch Divisie- 
chronyl{', printed at Leyden in the year 1517. "Om dat c1ese Paeus 
" wt duytslant rus van ments opten ryn, so menen sommige, dat dit 
" die &'tke, is dat men genen geboren duytsche meer tat paeus 
" settet." 
S SSe Brunsvic., II" 63. 
4 It is to be fOlmd in a manuscript from Tegernsee, now in the 
royal library at 
Iunich, of the fifteenth cenhuy, Codex lat. Te[Jerns" 
781. [See Appendix B,] 
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one for a thousand years had come from the West 
to Athens for purposes of study; for the very best 
of reasons, because there ,vas nothing l1101'e to be 
had there. But that was no obstacle to th
 myth; 
according to ,vhich Athens in ancient times (that 
means perhaps before the rise of the University of 
Paris) was accounted 
s the one great seat of educa- 
tion and learning. For that there was, and ought 
to be, only one "Studium," just as there was, and 
ought to be, only one Elnpire and one Popedom, 
that was quite one of the sentiments of the age. 
" The Church has need of three powers or institu- 
"tions," ,ve read in the G)hronica Jordanis, "the 
"Priesthood, the Ern pire, and tbe U ni versi ty. 
"And as the Priesthood has only one seat, 
" namely Rome, so the University has and needs 
"only one seat, namely Paris. Of the three 
" leading nations each possesses one of these in- 
" stitutions, The Ron1ans or Italians have the 
" Priesthood, the GerJnans have the Empire, and 
" the French have the University." 1 
This University was originally in Athens, thence 
it was transported to Rome, and from RaIne 
Charles the Great (or his son) transplanted it to 
Paris. The very year of this transfer was stated. 
Thus we find in the Chronicon Tielense,2 " Anno D. 


1 Ap. SCHARD De jurisd. imperiali ac potest. eccles. variorum 
.Åuthorltln Scripta: Basil., 1566, p, 307. 
2 Ed. van Leeuwen: Trajecti, 1789, p. 37. So also Gobelinus 
Persona. The anonymous writer in Vincent of Beauvais had 
previously stated, " Alcuinus studium de ROllla Parisios transtulit, 
" quod ilhlC a Gl'æcia translatum fuerat a Romanis." 
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"830, ROlnanun studium, quod prius Athenis 
" exstitit, est translatu1l1 Parisios." 
Hence in ancient times, according. to the pre- 
vailing notion, the University was at .A.thens; and 
whoever would rise to great eminence in the 
sphere of knowledge, must go there. There ,vere 
only two ways in ,vhich a foreign adventurer 
could attain to the highest office in the Church- 
piety, or learning. The Inyth could not make the 
girl from 
Iayence become eminent through piety; 
this "Tould not agree ,vith her subsequent seduc- 
tion and the birth of the child in the open street. 
Therefore it was through her learning that she 
won for herself universal admiration, and, at the 
election to the papacy, a unanimous vote. And 
this learning she could only have attained i 11 
Athens. For the University, as .L
lnalricus Augerii 
says, was at that tin1e in Greece. l 


1 Ap. Eccard., II" 1707, 
[For additional matter on the general suhject of the Papess, see 
Appendix A.] 
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POPE CYRIACUS was inserted into the Roman list The fiction of 
Pope Cyriacus 
of popes about the sanle time as Pope J oall, and like an interested 
imposture. 
her l11aintained hilllself in his usurped position for 
a long tillle. Here interested inlposture, visionar
y. 
fancy, and groundless credulity, have con::;pired 
together to create a pope who is as unreal and as 
purely illlaginary as Pope Joan. 
In the n1iddle of the t\yelfth century the nun Visions of the 
El o b 1 0 h f S I . I nun Elizabeth 
IZa et 1, In t e monastery 0 c lönau, In t 1e of Schünau. 
diocese of Trè-ves, stood 'VTa pt in ecstasy. Her 
visions ,yere inexhaustible; and as often as a 
grave was opened, and the bones and renlains of 
some nameless corpse ,vere found, the nal11e and 
history of the unknown dead were revealed to her, 
as she said, by an angel or a saint. This ,yorked s, Ursula and 
her maidens, 
,vith inspiriting effect on those who wanted new 
relics of saints for a church or a chapel, in order 
to attract the stream of population thither. Eliza- 
beth had already been occupied ,,
ith the Inyth 
of S. Ursula I and her Inaidens; and since 1155 


1 [They are said to have been martyred in 237; the sixteenth 
centenary of the event was celebrated in 1837. Yet it was the 
Huns returning from their defeat at Chalons, in 451, who put the 
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thousands of corpses had been dug up in the fields 
near Cologne, all of whicll ,vere said to have 
belonged to S. Ursula's con1pany. At last, how- 
eyer, the corpses of rnen also caIne to light. 
'fOlubstones with inscriptions were discovered 
there, or rather were forthwith invented. They 
spoke of an Archbishop Simplicius, of Ravenna; 

Iarinus, bishop of 
Iilan; Pantulus, of Basle; 
several cardinals and priests. There ,vas, lnore- 
over, a stone with the inscription-" S. Cyriacus 
" Papa Romanus qui CU111 gaudio suscepit sacras 
" virgines et cUIn iisdenl reversus martyri Uln sus- 
" cepit et S. Alina V." These epitaphs "Tere sent 
by the abbot Gerlach to Elizabeth. By the visions 
,vhich she saw in her states of magnetic clair- 
voyance she was to decide \vhether these tablets 
\vere to he believed. 1 For he hÜnself, as he said, 
entertailled a suspicion tbat the stones Inight have 
been quietly buried there with a view to gain. 
Her 2 ull,villillgness to act as judge was overcome, 


maidens to death! S. Ursula's name appears in no martyrology 
earlier than the tenth century. 1\11'. BARING-GouLD considers her as 
" no other than the Swabian goddess Ursel or Hörsel transformed 
H into a saint of the Christian calendar."-GltTious JJJyths of the 
Jlliddle .Ages, 1869, p. 331.] 
1 The inscriptions and the narration of S. ElizalJeth are to be 
found, .Acta SS. Octbr. Ix.,86-88. The finding of the tombstones 
was arranged, it appears, in order to explain the appearance of so 
many bones of males in the field (ager Ursulanus), where people had 
been accustomed to expect only the bones of the pretended virgins, 
and in order to vindicate the honour of the maidens. 
2 "Diutina postulatione me multum resistentem compuJerunt " 
are her words. 



OrzgÍ1z of the fictí01Z 


and now came the fol1o,ving history to light. At 
the tinle ,vhen Ursula and her maidens came to 
Rome, Cyriacus had already reigned a year and 
eleven weeks as the nineteenth pope. In the night 
he received the cOillllland of heaven to renounce 
his office, and go forth with the maidens, for a 
Inartyr's death awaited hiln and them. He accord- 
ingly resigned his authority into the hands of the 
cardinals, and caused Antherus to be raised to the 
papacy in his place. The Roman clergy, however, 
were so indignant at the abdication of Cyriacus 
that they struck his name out of the list of the 
popes. 
Accordingly, every objectiou created by pre- 
viouslyexisting authorities was forth,vith quashed, 
and the chroniclers of the thirteenth century de- 
ternlined without further thought that the newly 
discovered pope must be inserted between Pon- 
tianus and Anteros (238). The first to do this 
,vas the Premonstratensian monk ROBERT ÅBOLANT 
AT AUXERRE, who in the first part of this century 
composed a general chronicle. The DOlllinicans, 
,r IXCENT Ol!-' BE.AI;V AIS and THOMAS OF CHANTIXPRÉ, 
followed, and after thenl the Cistercian ALBERICH. 

IARTIYUS POLOYUS was in this case also the 
decisive authority and source of information for 
the tilnes subsequent to himself. In hilll the 
reason \vhy Cyriacus ,vas not found in the 
Catalogus PontificuJì
 is given ,vith more par- 
ticularity: "Credebant enim pIeri que eum non 
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"propter devotioneln, sed propter oblectamenta 
"virginum Papatuln dÏInisisse." And on this 
point Leo of Orvieto has follo,ved hÎln. Ailnery 
du Peyrat I also, and Bernard Guidonis 2 contend 
for Cyriacus, \v bile Amalrich Augerii passes him 
over. The oldest chronicle in the German lan- 
g'uage (about 1330) 
ays of him: "'V ant er lies 
"daz babesthuln und die würdikeit ,vider der 
" Cardinal willen, und fur Init den XI. tüsing 
" megden gen Colen, und wart gelnartert. darurno 
" tilketen die cardinal sinen namen abe del' þe- 
" biste buche." 3 The Eulogiun
 lâstoriarunt, COln- 
piled Ly a Inonk of }Ialn1esbury about the year 
1366, introduces hi In with the remark, "Hic cessit 
" de papatu contra voluntateu1 cIeri." 4 In the 
fifteen th century Cyri acus, as ,vas to be expected, 
a ppeared in all the better kno,vn historical ,yorks; 
in Antonius, Philip of Berg'amo, Nauklerus, &c., 
and hence has passed even into the older editions 
of the Roman breviarv. 5 
eI 
nut as early as the last year of the thirteenth 


1 ]).Totices et Extruits, VI" 77. 
2 l\IAII Spieil" VI., 29. 
3 Oberrhein'lsche Chronil(, edited by S. A. GRIESHABER, 1850, 
p.5. 
4 Ed. SCOTT HAYDON, Lond" 1858, I" 180. [Huie sueeessit 
SIRIACUS papa qui sedit anno uno, mensibus III,; hie cessit de 
pa})atu contra voluntatem cIeri, sequendo XI.M. vÜ'gines quas 
baptizaverat, et substituendo ANACLERU:
I, et ideo non apponitur in 
catalogo paparum.] 
[) BERTI, in the Raeeolta di Disserlazz'on of ZACCARIA, II" 10, 
l'ernal'ks that he finds the fabulous aets of S. Ursula even in the 
breviary of 1526; and, according to LAUNOI, they are still in the 
breviary of 1550. 
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century the story of Cyriacus had becoIne of no 
small practical importance, and the lawyers had 
appropriated it for their purposes. 
The resignation of Cælestine V., and the con- The fahle 
acquired great 
sequent elevation of Boniface ",TIll. to the papacy, importance in 
reference to 
created very great conl1notion. l\Iany were of the abdica- 
. .. .. tion of Cæles- 
OpInIOn that It was utterly ImpossIble for a pope to tine V. 
resign, for he had no ecclesiastical superior who 
could release hin1 froIn his sacred obligations, and 
no one can release himself. The numerous oppo- 
nents of Boniface pounced upon this question, and 
it was now of Ï1nportance to discover instances of 
popes resigning. Accordingly the author of the 
glossa ordinaria to the decree, in which Boni_ 
face VIII. affirmed the right of popes to resign, 
appealed to the undoubted instance of Cyriacus; 1 
and thenceforward nearly all canonists availed 
themselves of the same pretended authority, and 
not only they but theologians also, as, for exalllple, 
ÆGIDIUS COLOXNA 2 and SYLVESTER PRIERIAS. It Other ficti- 
tious abdic.l- 
,vas usual to quote three popes in primitive tin1es tions 
as instances of abdication, Clelnent, 
Iarcellinus, 
and Cyriacus; 3 so tha tit reaIl y was a Inost. 


1 "Datur autem certum oxemplum de Cyriaco Papa, de quo 
" logitur, quod cum Ursula et undociIn millibus virginum rnartyr- 
" izatus est." Then follows the narrative as given by 
IARTINGS 
POLONGS. Thus it stands in .the older editions of tho Lib: YI, 
Decretal" cap. Renunciat. Lngdun., 1520, 1550, 1553. In the later 
editions the passage is omitted, 
2 De renunciatione Papæ, in Rocaberti Bibliotlz. '1nax. pontij., 
II., 61. 
S So, for instance, AUGUSTINUS DE ANCONA, Sun1ma quest. 4 art. 
S: 'c Respondes dicendum, quod Canones et gesta Pontificum quatuor 
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strange misfortune that all three cases should be 
. . 
ImagInary. 
The supposed resignation of Clement ,vas in- 
vented merely to harmonise the discrepancy be- 
tween the statements, according to ,vhich he ,vas 
sometimes said to have come imInediately after 
S. Peter, sometilnes not till after Linus and 
. 
.An acletus. 
[The case of 1\farcellinus is discussed in the 
next chapter.] 


" Summos Pontifices narrant renunciasse Pontificatui, Clen1entem, 
" Cyriacum, l\Iarcellinum et Cælestinnrn." So again, ALBERICUS DE 
ROSATE, DO::HINICUS A S, GK'lINIA
O, .JOHANNES TURRECRE3IATA, 
ANTONITS CUCCHGS, BARTHOLO::UÆUS Fu:uus, and others. 



1\1 ARC ELL I NUS 




MARCELLINUS 


THE faLle about Pope 11arcellinus is far more an- 
cient than the :fiction of Pope Cyriacus. For nearly 
a thousand years it passed for truth along "\vith t.he 
equally imaginary synod of Sinuessa, and has 
been much used by theologians and lawyers in 
support of their theories. 1 
Å t the beginning of the persecution under Dio- 
cletian (this is the fable in substance) the pontifex 
of the Capitol represented to Marcellinus, who ,vas 
then pope, that he might without scruple offer 
incense to the gQds, for the three wise men from 
the East had done so before Christ. Both agreed 
to let the point be decided by DiocIetian, who ,vas 
at that time in Persia, and he naturally ordered 
that the pope should offer incense. Accordingly 
J\tlarcellinus is conducted to the temple of ,r esta, 


1 [It is well known that this fable has been admitted into the 
Roman breviary. The interpolation seems to have been made in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. "A la fête de Saint l\Iarcellin, 
H Ie 16 A vl'il, l'ancien bréviaire romain do 1520 se borne au récit du 
" martyre de ce Pape. l\Iais voici un autre bréviaire romain de 1536 
"(Bib!. Sainte Geneviève, No, BB 70), et un autre de 1542 (Ibid. 
" No. BB 67) ou l'on introcluit la fable ordieuse et ridicule du 
"prétendll concile de Sinuesse."-A. GRATRV, PremièTe lettre a 
.Jþr. DescharnlJ.r;, p, 58.] 
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and offers there, in the presence of a cro\vd of 
Christian spectators, to Hercules, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. At the ne'vs of this three 1 hundred 
bishops ]eave their sees, and gather together to 
hold a council, first in a cavern near Sinuessa, but, 
as this would not hold more t.han fifty, after,vards 
in the town itself. 4-long with thell1 ,vere thirty 
Ran1an priests. Several priests and deacons are 
deposed, Inerely because they had gone away when 
they saw the pope enter the temple. 
Iarcellinus, 
on the other hand, neither Inay nor can be judged, 
being supreme head of the church,-this conviction 
pervades the whole synod,-the 2 pope can only be 
judged by himself. At first be attempts to palliate 
his act; but seventy-two \vitnesses ll1ake accusation 
against him. Thereupon he 3 acknowledges his 
guilt, and himself pronounces his own deposition 
on the 23rd of August, 303. After this the 
bishops relnain quietly together in Sinuessa, unti] 
Diocletian, upon receiving intelligence of this 
synod in Persia, sends an order for the execution 
of many of the three hundred, and this is carried 
into effect. . 


1 [A number quite impossible for that country, especialJy in 
a time of persecution.] 
2 [The bishops say to him, " Tu eris judex; ex te enim damnaberis, 
"et ex te justificaberis, tamen in nostra pl'æsentia. Prima Sedes 
" non judicabitur a quoquam."] 
B [He denied his guilt the first two days; but on the third day, 
being adjured in God's name to speak the truth, he throws himself 
on the ground, covers his head with ashes, and repeatedly acknow- 
ledges his guilt, adding that he had been bribed to sacrifice,] 
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Since the time of Baronius not a single historian 
worth mentioning has renewed the attempt to 
maintain the authenticity of this synod of Sinuessa 
and its acts, meaning this clumsy structure of 
absurdities and impossibilities. l 'Vhether any 
residuum of truth, any actual lapse on the part of 
l\1:arcellinus in the persecution, lies at the bottom 
of the fabrication, cannot no\v be stated ,vith 
certainty. Contemporary writers say nothing on 
the subject. Later on the Donatists alone, in the 
time of Augustine, professed to know that Mar- 
celli nus, and with him his successors, 1Ielchiades, 
l\Iarcellus, and Silvester, who were at that time 
priests, had [delivered up the Scriptures, and had] 
offered incense to the gods in the persecution. 
The bishop of Hippo treats it as a fabrication. 
Theodoret maintains that l\Iarcellinus was con- 
spicuous at the time of the persecution (of course 
for his constancy). However, it has lately conle 
to light that a fiction, composed about the same 
tinle, and perhaps by the same hand, as that about 
the synod of Sinuessa, nevertheless was connected 
,vith events ,vhich really took place in Rome. 


1 [HEFELE (Co'flciliengesclâclzte, III., iii., 9 10, note 2) gives the 
main authorities against the fable. Augustine, De unieo Baptismo 
contra Petilia11um, c. 16; Theodoret, 
Iist. Eccl" lib. i., c. 2. Among 
commentators, Pagi, Crit. in Annales Baronii, ad anD. 302, n. 18; 
Papebroch, in the .Acta Sanet. in Propyl. J.J1ag., vol. VIII.; Natalis 
Alexander, 
Iist. Eccl. sæc. iii., diss. xx" vol. IV" p, 135, ed. Venet., 
1778; Remi Ceillier, Hist. des allteurs sacrés, vol. III" p, 681. Among 
Protestant authors.. Bower, Oesch. d. Päpste, vol. I" p, 68 if. j Walch, 
IIist. d. Päpste, p. 68 if. ; lIist. der K'irc!tenvel's" p. 126].' 
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story a tissue 
of absurdities. 
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MARCELLINUS 


This was tIle Constit'lttul1
 Silvestri. And hence it 
is possible that a circumstance, at that tÏ1ne still 
known in Rome, Inay have afforded the first 
Inaterial for the fabrication respecting 
Iarcellinus 
also. 
Object of the But however that may be, of a synod at Sinuessa 
fiction to h .. 1 · I I 
prove that the at t IS tIme t lere IS not a trace anyw lere e se 



et
Sa1r
:i-_ to be found. The Acts of the pretended synod 
bunals. . d ] :f: b . t d . d f: t 
are eVI ent y a rIca e 111 or er to manu ac ure 
an historical support for the principle, tllat a pope 
can be judged by no man. This incessantly-repeated 
sentence is the red thread ,vhich runs througl1 the 
whole; the rest is mere appendage. By this 
means it is to be inculcated on the laity that they 
Inust not venture to con1e for,vard as accusers of 
the clergy, and 011 the inferior clergy that tlley 
ll1Ust not do the like ngainst their superiors. The 
date and occasion of the fabrication can be stated 
,vith tolerable certainty. The older list of the 
popes, which COlnes do,vll to the death of Felix III. 
in 530, and can scarcely have been Inade later than 
the seventh century, has already taken up the fable 
about the apostacy of 
IarcelIinus. 
On tbe other l1and, the language of the docu- 
Inent is so barbarous that it can hardly have been 
Probable date written before the close of tbe fifth century. And 

i

l
f 
;:ica. thus we are direct.ed to those troubled sixteen 
story. years (498-514), in which the pontificate of Sym- 
machus ran its course. At that tiIne the t"w"o 
parties of Laurentius and S
y.mn1achus st
ood op- 
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posed to one another in Ronle as foes. People, 
senate, and clergy were divided; they fought and 
ulurdered in the streets, and Laurentius 111aintained 
hÏ1nself for several years in possession of part of the 
churches. SY111machus ,vas accused by his oppo- 
nents of grave offences. He must answer for 
hÏ1nself before a synod, ,vhich I(ing Theodoric had 
sUlnmoned; if he should be found guilty he n1ust 
be deposed, cried the one party ; while the other 
party l11aintained that for a pope there was no 
earthly tribunaLl This was the time at ,vhich 
Eunodius ,vrote his apology for Symillachus, and 
this accordingly ,vas also the tÏ111e at ,vhich the 
synod of Sinuessa, as ,veIl as the C'onstitutu17z of 
Silvester, ,vas fabricated. The hostile party \Yere 
nUlnerous and influential, their opposition ,yas 
tenacious and unren1itting, their de]nand for an 
inquiry and exalnination of ,vitnesses seelned 
natural and fair; and therefore the adherents of 
Synlmachus caught at this means of showing that 
the inviolability of the pope had been long- since 
recognised as a fact, and enounced ås a principle. 
.it third fabrication, the Gesta de 
Yysti PUl'- 


I "Hos (his, viz., nOill1ulIis episcopis et senatol'ibus) palam pro 
" ejus dcfensione clamantibus, quod a nullo possit Romanus Ponti- 
" fex, etiamsi talis sit, qualis accusatur, audiri." rita Symmaclti in 
l\IuRATORI, SS. Ital" III" II, 46, [" In sacerdotibus cæteris potest si 
U quid fode nutaverít, reforn1ari: at sí papa l1rbis vocatur in 
" dubium, episcopatus videbitur, non jam episcopus, vacillare."- 
.A.-vitlls ad Serrato apud LABBE, p. 1365. 
He adds further on, H Non est gregis pastol'em fel'l'el'e, sed 
judici8 ".] 
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<?ther 
abrica. gatione et P olychronii Jerosolymitani episcopi accusa- 
tIOns with a 
similar object. tione, was produced by the same hand, and for the 
same purpose. l As in the Apology of Eunodius, 
so also in the Constituturn and the Gesta, the prin- 
ciple is inculcated that a pope bas no earthly judge 
over bim. If he lies under grave suspicion, or if 
charges are brought against hÏ1n, he must hilnself 
,. 
declare his own guilt, himself pronounce his own 
deposition, as 
iarcellinus, or he must clear hiln- 
self by tbe simple asseveration of his own inno- 
cence, as Xystus III., according to the Gesta, is 
said to have done, when a charge of unchastity 
,vas brought against him by Bassus. Besides all 
this, the prosecution of a bishop for anything 
whatever was rendered difficult or impossible 
according to the three fictitious documents; for 
seventy-two (or, according to tbe Gesta, at any 
rate forty) witnesses ,vere to be required in such 
cases. 
In later times the fable was made use of for 
altogether different purposes. Pope Nicolas I. 
quoted it in his letter to the Greek emperor 2 
l\Iichael [A.D. 862], because by it was shown how 
contrary to ecclesiastical discipline was the depo- 
sition of Ignatius, who had been sentenced by bis 
inferiors. 
Gerson 3 Inade use of it, on tbe other band, 


Use Inade of 
the fiction : 
I. By Nicolas I. 


2. By Gerson; 


1 They are all to be found in the Appendix to COUSTANT'S edition 
of the Epistolæ Pontifieum R01n. 
2 Ap, HARDUIN, Cone. Coll" V., 155. 
S Berm. coram Alex. v. II" 136, ed. Dupin. 
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together ,vith the lapse of Liberius, in order, by 
means of these instances of lleresy in popes (this 
word, as is well known, was specially used at tbat 
time in the wider sense of a denial of the faith), to 
prove the legitimacy of a council assembled either 
without or against the authority of the pope. 
Gerbert also appealed to it with a similar object. 3. By Gerbert. 
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IF mere number of witnesses could make a Overwhelm- 
. ing number of 
statement credIble, there would be no fact lTIOre writers who 
. . mention the 
certaIn or Irrefutable than that the emperor Con- baptism of 
. b l' h . d 1 Constantine 
stantIne, more than t\venty years elore IS eat 1, by Silvester at 
was baptized at Rome by pope Silvester, and at Rome. 
the same time cured of leprosy. For nearly eight 
hundred years the whole of western Europe had 
no other belief, and for just as long a period people 
laboured in vain to explain the fact how, never- 
theless, the sources frOITI which everyone acquired 
his knowledge of the fourth century on other 
points, viz., the Historia tripartita, the chronicle of Although the 
.. chief authori- 
Jerome, and the chronIcle of ISIdore, could be ties give the 
. · . h C . b true account. 
UnanImOUS In statIng t at onstantine ,vas ap- 
tized not in Rome, but in a castle near Nicomedia, 
not by the pope, but by the ..A.rian bishop Eusebius, 
not imlnediately on his conversion from heat.henism, 
but only just before his death. 
I t cannot be denied that according to the mode But the true 
of thought and historic sentiinent of the 
Iiddle :



dt to the 
A h I .L". h d . 
1iddle Ages 
ges, t e rea lacts must aye appeare InCOn- incredible. 
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The "baptis- 
tery of Con- 
stantine" may 
have helped to 
produce the 
fable. 


cei vaùle, ",.hile the fabulous version, on the other 
hand, seelned perfectly natural and intelligible. 
The most ilnportant and decisive event of an- 
t.iquity, the transition of the ruler of the ,vorId 
fron1 heathenism to Christianity,-wllere else 
could this take place but in the capital of the 
world? It must have been the I-Iead of the 
(
hurcll who opened the doors of the Church to 
the IIead of earthly sovereigns. And that the 
pious Constantine, the son of the sainted Helena., 
the founder of the Christian empire of ROIne, 
should of his o\vn accord have renlained all his life 
long unbaptized, denied the Sacraments, and in 
reality have had no claim even to the name of 
Christian,-that ,vas a thing which it was utterly 
impossible to believe. 
A baptistery whicll bore the name of Constantine 
at a yery early period, possibly because it ,vas 
really built by his order, and at his cost, may have 
gi yen further occasion to the Inyth, in that people 
thought that it wa.s called so because Constantine 
,vas baptized in it. For in later times it was 
considered as an irrefragable lasting ,vitness to the 
truth of a circumstance which all were eager to 
belie ve. 
The legend of Silvester, manifestly fabricated in 
order to at.test the fact of Constantine's having 
been baptized in ROlne, cannot have been com- 
posed later than the close of the fifth century. It 
is all of one casting, and bears no traces of later 
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additions. The Greek 1 text in which it is con- It no doubt 
originated in 
tained is evidently a translation from the Latin, Rome, 
,vhich no doubt \vas \vritten in ROllle. 2 In the 
whole document there is not one historical trait 
to be found. Constantine is, to begin ,vith, the 
enelny of the Christians, and causes many of them 
-among them his own wife-to be executed, 
because they ,viII not offer sacrifice to idols, so that 
Silvester flies to 
[ount Soracte.. The emperor, 
struck ,vith leprosy, is told that to be cured he 
nlust bathe in a pool filled '\vith boys' blood newly 
shed; but overcome hy the tears of the lnothers of 
these boys, he rejeets the horrible renledy, and is 
directed in a heavenly vision to apply to Silvester. 
Silvester heals him of his disease by means of Details of the 
. . story all false. 
ChrIstIan baptism; \vhereupon the whole of R0111e, 
senate and people, belieye in Christ. T1\ T o episodes 
are interwoven ,yith the story; the first respecting 
an enormous snake living under the Tarpeian 
Rock, and slaying thous-ands 1\ r ith its pestiferous 
breath, until Silvester closes the entrance of it
 
hole; and secondly, a long disputation with the 
Je\vs (brought about by Helena), in ,vhich Sil- 
vester comes off victorious. 
The author is acquainted ,vith the ecclesiastical 
history of Eusebius. He intends (as he 
ays at 


I Edited by COMBEFIS in his IllllSl1.. ell 1'. J.1Iartyrum tceU Triumph i, 
Paris, 1660, 
2 This is shown by a passage quite at the beginning, in which it 
is said of Eusebius: Tfj {}\)"T}JlLKll uvveypútaTo -YAwuull. Of course no 
Greek would have lllade such a renlark. 
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the outset) to complete Eusebius' narrative; but 
he either was not acquainted with the biography 
of Constantine, ,vhich gives an account of the 
baptism of the emperor, or at any rate he pre- 
supposed that his readers were not acquainted 
with it. And he actually did succeed in getting 
his fable admitted, in spite of the decisive and 
unanimous witnesses of the fourth century. Even 
the cbronicle of Jerome, which people otherwise 
follo,ved with unqualified assent in matters of 
history, was at last on this point superseded. 
The legend of Silvester is mentioned for the first 
time in the decretal of pope Gelasius (492-496), 
de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis. There it is 
said, "the name of the author is indeed unknown,t 
" but one is told that it was read by many Catholics 
" in the city of Rome, and many churches imitated 
" this ancient custom."2 It is manifest that these 
are not the words of Gelasius himself, and were 
not ,vritten in Rome, but elsewhere. The whole 
is a subsequent addition; one of the many which 
gradually crept into the document in the period 
between A.D. 500 and 800. Nevertheless, the 
invention of the legend must fall either within the 
492-496. time of Gelasius, or more probably soon after him, 


1 Cf. the double text in FONTANINI de antiquitatibus Hortæ, Rome, 
1723, p. 322, and CBEDNER'S edition. 
2 "Pro antiquo usu," which means the ancient custom of intro- 
ducing the writings used in Rome into other churches also. In 
another manuscript the reading is "et pro hoc quoque usu multæ 
"hæc imitantur ecclesiæ." - See CREDNER, Zur Geschichte des 
Kanons, 1847, p. 210. 
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,vithin the time of Symmachus. For in the fictions 49 8 -5 1 4- 
which belong to the time of Symmachus, and 
which were called into existence by the circum- 
stances relating to this pope, especially in the 
{}onstitutunt Sílvest1"i and the Gesta Liberii Papæ, 
the baptism of Constantine at Rome, and his 
cleansing from leprosy, are mentioned with unmis- 
takeable reference to the legend. Änd, moreover, Violence with 
which the 
this is done with a designedness and violence fiction is intro- 
which betrays the fact, that the legend of Silvester duced. 
was a composition exciting the very gravest 
doubts, and therefore required to be supported and 
confirmed. Above all, it was wished to weaken 
the strength of such weighty evidence as that 
which Jerome, Ambrose, Prosper, and others 
afforded for the baptism of Constantine in the 
palace of Acyron, near Nicomedia; and therefore 
in the Gesta Liberi'i an emperor is invented, who A fictitious 
is supposed to be the nephew of Constantine, and emperor. 
who is called in turn Constantine, Constantius, and 
Constans. Then, without any further occasion or 
any closer connection ,vith the contents of the 
document, it is asserted of this personage that he 
was baptized by Eusebius of Nicomedia, in Nico- 

edia, at the Villa Aquilo. Here everytbing is 
accounted for; the change of name, as well as the 
transformation of the son into a nephew of Con- 
stantine. This nephew then takes it as a grievous 
affront that Liberius should say that his uncle was 
baptized by Silvester, and thereby clcansed froln 



Probahle date 
of the fabri- 
cation of the 
story, 


Some time be- 
fore the fiction 
was generally 
accepted, 
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his leprosy; and he threatens that ,vhen he COlnes 
to Rome he wi!] give the flesh of Liberius to the 
birds and beasts of prey. Hence it is the more 
probable-nay, certain, that the legend of Silvester 
and the fiction of the baptism of Constantine at 
Rome became extant contemporaneously with the 
fables which were invented in the interests of 
Symmachus and the I{oI
an clergy of that time, 
that is to say, in the first fe,v years of the sixth 
century. 
There was, however, still a considerable interval 
before the story passed into the chronicles, and from 
then1 into ecclesiastical literature generally. 181- 
DORB adhered to the historical version of the Inatter, 
and FREDEGAR also (A.D. 658) renlained still true 
to the genuine account. GREGORY 1 O
' TOURS 
(died A.D. 598) already alludes to the fable; and 
TIEDE (in the year 729) is, properly speaking, the 
first ,vho, by Ineans of his chronicle, prepared the 
,,'"ay for the introduction of the story of Constan- 
tine's baptislll in Rome into the annals of the 
1 [In two of his three accounts of the baptism of Clovis by S, 
Remigius, e,g,: "Procedit novus Constantinus ad lavacrunl, dele- 
"turus lepræ veteris morbum," &c. In the magnificent new 
edition of the Recueil des Historit:71s des G(l'ldes et de la France 
(P AIJl\IÉ, Paris, 1869) there is the following interesting note, in loco: 
"Colb. ad 1\1arginem hæc habet, ab annis eire, 400 addita., Ecce 
" iste Hl
storiograplzus concordat C'llm Hl:storia S. Silvtstri de lepra 
" Constú'1dini ?nundata infonte buptismi. Et quid em certum videtur 
" ox hoc loco, ubi etiam Chlodoveus Constantino et sanctus Remi- 
" gius beato Silvestro comparantur, tunc temp oris jam invaluisse 
"opinionem de baptizato Ron1æ Constantino per beatum Sil- 
" vestrum, lepraque ejus mundata." Eut in cod. Reg. tbis passage 
is left blank,) 
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\Vest ; 1 nevertheless he did not succeed for some 
tinle longer. :FREKULF (about the year 840), \1'ho 
holds fast to good authorities in his UnivefJ"sal 
IIistory, abides by a baptism in Nicomedia at the 
end of the emperor's life. Even the painHtaking 
HERl\IYAN THE L_
l\IE OF REICHENAU (about A.D. 
1050) seems to know nothing of the fable, and 
his contemporary, 
IARIA
US SCOTUS, 
Tho folIo,vs 
Jerome as an authority, has still the correct 
versioll. 2 
For the majority, however, the authority of the 
Libel" Pontificali8, the Roman hiographies of the 
popes, ,vas irresistible. The fable of the baptism 
in Rome had already passed into the oldest list of 
the popes, one reaching back to the sixth century 
and in like manner into the enlarged collection 
which was based upon this one, the so-called 
.Anastasius. In like manner Ado (died Â.D. 875) 
inserts in his universal chronicle, which is based 
upon Bede, the fable of Constantine having been 
baptised in Rome, being misled by Bede, and by 
the Libel" Pontificalis. He betrays the latter 


1 V cnerabilis BEDÆ opera historica minora, ed, Stephenson, Lon- 
don, 1841, p. 81. [Bede does not clwell on the supposed event; he 
mentions it merely in passing. "Constantinus fecit Romæ, ubi 
" baptizatus est, basilicam beati Joannis baptistæ, quæ appellata est 
" Constantiniana; item basilicam beato Petro in templo Apollinis, 
" nec non et beato Paulo, corpus utriusque ære C
7prio circumdans v 
tc pedes grosso," &c,J 
2 The reading "rebaptizatus" instead of "baptizatus" in n 
manuscript of Gemblours, on which SCITELSTRATE lays great stress, 
is manifestly the correction of a copyist who believed in the 
baptism at R01TIe, 


Enormous in- 
fluence of the 
Liber Pontifi- 
calis. 



Ekkehard's 
attempt to 
reconcile the 
true and false 
accoun ts. 
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source by the long list of ecclesiastical donations 
and buildings, which Constantine is said to have 
ordered in Ronle, and \vhich Ado has borro\ved 
from that Ron1an chronicle of the popes. On the 
other hand, ORDERICUS "\TITALIS (about A.D. 1107), 
and HUGO OF FLEURY (in the year 1109), ,vho in 
their ecclesiastical works narrate the ,,
hole fable, 
-leprosy, bath of childrèn's blood and alJ, have 
drawn directly or indirectly from the legend 
of Silvester; while OTTO OF FREYSIKG, though 
be declares these details to be apocryphal, neyer- 
theless holds fast to the baptism in Rome by 
Silvester, "in accordance '\vith the Roman tradi- 
"tion," as he says. 
The first critical attempt to remove the contra- 
diction bet,veen tbe old and new versions of the 
story was made about the year 1100 by EKKEHARD, 
a monk in tbe monastery of 
Iichaelsberg, and from 
1108 onwards, abbot of the monastery of Äurach. 
The means which he employed were these. He 
transferred the outrageous cruelty of Constantine, 
the execution of his nephe,v, of his son, his wife, 
and many friends, to the earlier part of the 
emperor's reign, after his victory over Licinius. 
Thereupon the Cæsar is struck by God with 
leprosy, but baptized by Silvester. He says, in 
conclusion: "Some persons maintain that Con- 
" stantine fell into the Arian heresy, and was re- 
" baptized by Eusebius of Nicomedia. The church 
" histories, ho,vever (that of Eusebius, namely, of 
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" ,vhich Ekkehard made n1uch use), do not state 
" this, but that he died in great sanctity." Ekke- 
hard, therefore, understood the version of Jerome to 
relate to a second baptism, by means of which 
Constantine got hilTIself received into the sect of 
the Ärians,-a means of getting out of the diffi- 
culty at ,vhich many since Ekkehard have caught. 
Nevertheless the author of the l\IAGDEBURG 1 ÅNN ALS 
<,vritten in the year 1175), a monk in the monas- 
tery of Bergen, near 
[agdeburg, does not aJIow 
himself to be misled by the authority of Ekke- 
hard, 'v hOln he other,vise uses as his basis. He 
ren1ains true to the version of tbe Ecclesiastical 
Ilistory (the Tripa1"tita), that Constantine put off 
his baptisn1 till the end of his life. 
Another variation is tried by the Italians, under Theory of Bo- 
nizo of Sutri. 
the leadership of BONIZO, bishop of Sutri, and 
subsequently of Piacenza <died A.D. 1089), an 
authority not used by the Germans. In his history 
of the popes 2 Bonizo had to choose between three 
accounts of Constantine's baptism. That is to say, 
besides the t,vo ordinary accounts, he had also 
before him the one contained in a spurious decretal 
of pope Eusebius, now no longer extant, stating 
that this pope (and therefore in the year 3103) 
had already instructed, and bapiized the emperor. 


- 
1 FOl'medy known as Chrrorwgraphus Saxo; now as Annales J.lagde- 
bwrg" in PERTZ' collection, XVI" p, 119, 
2 It is found in the fourth book of his Libri Decreti, whence 
IAI 
gives it in the þ.,
ov(t Bibliotheca P(ttru'fn, VII" P. 3, p, 39- 
l' [The papacy of Eus.ebius fans wholly within the year 310,J 
n 
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rh e decretal was, of courRe, pure in ven tion, in 
order that, by changing the - Nicomedian into the 
ROITIan Eusebius, support Inight be got for the 
theory of Constantine's baptism in BJome, a theory 
of Í1nn1ense iLnportance to the Romans. Bonizo 
,viH only allo\v the first half of the statelnent, con- 
siders the "baptizatunl,".. as a vitiun1 scriptorull1, 
and g'ives it as his opinion, that after the instruc- 
tion whicll he had received in R01l1e, Constantine 
postponed Laptism on account of the distracting 
cares of governrnent, receiving it at the hands of 
Silvester, and not before. But that it "ras alto- 
g'ether false 'v hat ,va.s stateù in the Tl'ipartita 
Hz.sto1.ia, that he was not baptized until the end of 
his life, and then into the Ãrian faith. None but 
a Inaniac could believe that, after the council of 
Nicæa, and after the circumstances of Arius' death, 
of \vhich the enlperor had been a \vitness, he 
sti11 could have lapsed into Arianisln. BOl1izo 
goes so far as to clain1 tbe authority of the ,,
hole 
Churcl1 in favour of his opinion. " That Constan- 
" tine \vas baptized by Silvester," he says, "is the 
" undoubting belief of the Catholic Church." And 
the Italian chroniclers of the twelfth and thir- 
Italian chroni- teenth centuries, SICARD/ bishop of Cremona, and 
clers who 
follow BonÍzo, Ron1uald,2 of Salerno, have copied hÜn in this, 
the latter \yord for word. On the other hand, 
GOTFRIED OF ,r ITERBO, in his Pantheon, undis- 
mayed by the "mente captus" of Bonizo, avails 


1 )ILUATOHI, 1"';8" "II" 55;). 


2 Ihid" YII" 7H. 
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hinlself of the hypothesis of au Arian re-baptisnl 
in Niconledia. In this bishop ANSEL
I OF 
IIAYELBERG (about the year 1187) had already 
preceded hiIn in his dialogues against the Greeks. l 
Änselnl was Inisled by another apocryphal \vriting, 
viz., a spurious History of Pope 2 Silvester, forged 
under the nanle of Eusebius, of Cæsarea, and 
differing from the legend. 
Of great influence in the matter was the addi- 
tional fact, that the popes also themselves made 
l1
e of the apocryphal 
egend of Silvester, and 
maintained Constantine's baptism at ROlne as 
historical. Hadrian I., in the letter ,yhich \yas 
read at the second council of Nicæa, A.D. 787, 
quoted a long passage out of the legend as 
evidence of the prinlitiye use of ilnages. 3 Nico]as I. 
cited a supposed passage from a pseudo-Isidorian 
letter \vhich bore the name of Silvester, \vith the 


1 In D'AcHERY'S FpiciZegium, novo edit" 1207. 
2 It exists in manuscript, according to D'AcHERY, in the library 
of S. Germain. Ratramnus (in D' ACHERY, 1. C" p. 100) quotes a 
paSf'age from it. It seems to have been forged, in order to defcn(l 
Roman claims and customs against the objections of the Greeks. 
3 Ap, Harduin, IV., 82, [The gist of it is this. The apostles Peter 
and Paul appear to Constantine, and tell him to abandon the idea of 
the bath of hlood, and seek out Silvester in his exile on ßI. Soracte; 
he will cure the emperor of his leprosy, Constantine goes to Sil- 
vester, who produces images of SS. Peter and Paul, in order to 
prove to the emperor that the two who appeared to him in the 
vision were not gods, but these two apostles, Constantine recognises 
the likeness, is convinced and baptized, and proceeds to build an(l 
restore churches, which he takes care to adorn with images. C0111- 
pare the curious ancl very different version of the story given in the 
r
'bis Ilomæ .JliJ'o.bilÙl, reprinted fron1 the Vatican manuscripts hy 
GUSTA v P AnTHEY, Berlin, 18G9,] 
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distinctive title "
Iagni Constantini baptizator." 1 
Leo IX., also,.in controversy ,vith the Patriarch 
Cærularius, laid stress on the fact that Constan- 
tiue ,vas the spiritual son of Silvester by 
baptislIl. 
Among' the Greeks, JOHANNES 
IALALAs, at 
Antioch, is the first "\\Tho l1as accepted the ROlllall 
baptism of Constantine. lIe lived at the end of 
the sixth century, and ,vas certainly one of the 
least intelligent, and most prolific ill fables, of all 
the Byzantine annalists. His authority rnay pos- 
sibly have been the Greek translation of the legend 
of Silvester, which had recently been made. It is 
true that he did not accolllplish lnueh in the ,vayof 
introducing the fable, because his o\vn "
ork ,vas 
not very ,videly disseminated. But seeing that 
Constantine ,vas honoured in the Greek Church as 
a saint, and his festival \yas yearly celebrated on 
the 21st of l\Iay, \vith the greatest 2 solemnity, 
especially in Constantinople, it gradually came to 
appear quite inconceivable 3 to the Greeks, that he 
should, of his O\Vll accord, ha ye reulained all his 
Efe outside the pale of the Church, and should not 
have received baptisrn till he ,vas on his death-bed. 


1 Ibid., v., 144, 
2 Bolland, ad 21l\Iai, p. 13, 14. 
S [In Constantine's own age it was probabJy too common a case 
to provoke either sUl'prise or censure. A century later we find 
s. Ambrose and S. Augustine postponing the reception of baptisln 
till they were over thirty years of age, Jong after they were convince(l 
of the truth of Chl'iRtianity. 
TANLEY'S F({.
.tf:'J"n {'Imn-h, Lect. VI., 
sub fin,] 
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Accordingly we find an author as early as the 
abbot Theophanes (died A.D. 817) setting the 
Anatolian theory of the baptism in Nicomedia, by 
Eusebius, in opposition to the Roman theory of the 
baptislll of Silvester, but forth\vith declaring that 
he considered the Roman account as the lllore 
correct; for, of course, Constantine, if unbaptized, 
could not have taken his seat ,vith the fathers at 
Nicæa, and could not have taken part ill the 
sacred mysteries: to assert or suppose that he 
could, ,vas to the last degree absurd. 1 Accord- 
ingly, if even the Byzantines, as early as the 
ninth century, had become so unfallliliar ,vith the 
circumstances and true history of the fourth 
century, it cannot excite \vonder that the later 
Greek historians should have considered the in- 
correct account as an established fact. A nd this 
is the case ,vith the lately published THEODOSIUS 2 

IELITENUS, CEDREXlJS, also ZOXARAS, GEORGIUS 
HA1tIARTOLUS, GLYKAS, and NICEPHORUS !(AL- 
LISTUS. 
Seeing, then, that aU the chronicles of the popes The Liber 
b 1 L . 6 P '" Z . d b d Pontificalis 
su sequent to t 1e 'l er ont
fic(l is, an ase and Martinus 
. 1 1 b . f - C . Polonus para- 
upon It, 1'e ate t.o.le aptIsn1 0 onstantJne at mount on this 
Ronle, and that l\IARTIXUS POLO
US, ,vith his pre- :

j

fd


ing 
dilection for ,vIJat is fantastic and distorted, has Ages. 
in1portec1 the Gesta SilrestTi ,vith its ,vhole tissue 
of fables into his original ,york, the faLle 111ain- 


To the Greek 
also the true 
account 
seemed in- 
credible. 


1 Ed, Classen, J,,, 25, 
2 Cl..r
i7ogr((pki(/, ed, TAFEL" l\Ionachii, 185!), r. 61. 
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tained itself in unquestioned sovereignty through- 
out the J\liddle .i\ges; ulJtil, ,vith the re-a,vakcning' 
of the kno\" ledge of the Greek 1anguage and 
literature, and of the critical historic sense, the 
t\VO 1110st advanced spirits of their age, ÆN EAS 
SYLVIUS and NICOLAS OF CUSA recognised the 
truth. l Nevertheless it :ueeded still two centuries 
and n10re, before the powerful authorities ,,
hich 
g'ave support to the fable ,vere demolished. All 
the canollists kept fast to the theory of a Ron1an 
baptisn1 for SOlne tilue longer, for in the collections 
of canons by ANSEL)! and DEXSDEDIT, and, above 
alJ, in the decret'llnt of GRATIAY (here certainly 
Inarked as "palea," that is, as later insertions), 
bits out of the Gesta Silvestri found a place, aud 
these presupposed the truth of the statell1ent 
Tespecting the emperor's baptislu. Hence the 
Cardinals JACOBAZZT, I{EGINALD POLE, BAHOKIUS, 
BELLAHMINE, and in later tirnes even CIAMPI XI 
hiu1self, and SCIIELSTRA TE, still continued to defen-d 
the theory of a hapt.ism in Rome, sometimes again 
taking refuge in the desperate resource of an 
Arian re-baptislu, It ,yas the profound erudition 
and historical cri ticisnl of French theologians, 
,vhich first enabled truth to ,vin a c0111plete 
victory. 
Besides all this, the leg'end of Silvester ,vas 
,vel come nlaterial for the poetry of tho l\Iidòle 
.itges. rfhe vcnOlllOUS dragon, the disputation 
1 Opera., Ba
il.J 1531, p. i);)å. 
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,vith the J e\vs, the slain ox, the enlperor's leprosy, 
and its healing-all this is picturesquely described 
in the I{aisercllronik, but with the greatest elabora- 
tion in the poetn Silvester, by CO
RAD OF ,,-r ünz- 
BURG. The Laekenspieghel of JAX DE CLEHC, and 
the versified legends of the saints avail theln- 
selves of it in like luanneI'; and even W OLFnA
I OF 
ESCHENBACH alludes in the Parzz-cal to the lniracle 
of the ox raised to life again. 


[The exploded falsehood still live
 on in that 
ll1useUln of exploded falsehoods-Rolne. On 1he 
base of the ancient obelisk "Thich adorns t.he piazza 
of S. John Lateran, all inscription in large capitals, 
still states 


CONSTANTINYS 
PER CRYCE
1 VICTOR 
A S' SILVESTRO HIC 
BAPTIZATYS 
CRYCIS GLORIAl\f 
PROPAGA VIT; 
and the custode of the Baptistery is still aUo"Teù to 
tell all visitors, that in that building pope Silvester 
baptized the emperor.] 


The legend 
still asserted 
as a fact in 
Rome. 
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'fIlE Liber Pontificalis enulllerates a quantity of The account of 
the Donation 
houses and pieces of land in yarious places, in the Liber 
Pontificalis 
,vhich Constantine is said to have giyen to the suspicious in 
itself. 
Cllurch of Rome. The source alone renders these 
donations suspicious, one which has lllade such 
abundant use of the fictions of the age of Sym- 
lllachus. And the suspicion increases "Then one 
reJnarks that so enorlnous a nUlllber of donations 
are attributed to COllstantine alone, ,vhile the 
book does not Inention a single other donation 
of any of the elnperors ,vho follo,v, until Justin 
and Justinian in the sixth century; and they are 
said to haye given nothing Inore than cups and 
vessels. In addition to thi8 there is the silence of 
all contemporary ,vriters, and tIle circumstance 
that Constantine, liberal as be proved hÎlllself 
to,vards the Church, nevertheless, according to 
all accounts, never gaye lands, but only nlade 
over to it rents or SUlliS of llloney. Accordingly 
the author of the TTita Silvestri in the Libe1
 Pon- 
tUicalis appears to have attributed the ,vItole 
tunouut of property, ,vhich had Leell gradually 
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inherited or occupied, just as it existed in his 
o,vn day (that is in the seventh or eighth century), 
exclusively to donations of Constantine. Indeed 
Ass EM ANI says, that Hadrian I. certainly had 
docurnents of the donation of Constantine before 
hill1, for in his letter to Charles the Great in the 
year 775 he appeals to such as existing in the 
archives of the Vatican. Ho,vever, if one looks 
clo
er, Hadrian is speaking of donations in Tuscany, 
Spoleto, &c., which various emperors, patricians, 
and other pious persons had made to S. Peter and 
the Roman Church, but which the Lombards had 
taken a,vay from it; respecting these there are 
several documents 1 still extant. CHRISTIAN Lupus 
has already remarked that Ammianus l\Iarcellinus, 
up to the year 370, kno\vs only of one source of 
papal property, viz., the offerings of Inat.rons; and 
that accordingly, the Ronlan Church at that ti111e 
,vas not yet in possession of large and rich patri- 
11lonies. 2 
Until the middle of the eighth century there i8 
not a trace to he found of the Donation ,vhich has 
since becolne so fanlous, by virtue of ,vhich Con- 
siantine, iUl1nediately after his baptisll1, and to 
sho,v his gratitude for the cure ,vrought by Sil- 
l ltttl. l1istoriæ bcriptOJ'ts illnst)'., III., 328. The statement of 
GFUÖRER is misleading (c; regol' VII., vol. Y., p, 6). He SR)'S that 
Baronius has "published several doclllllcnts, by means of which 
Constantine conferred houses, lands, &c., on the three chief basilicas 
of Rome," "\Vhat Bal'onius did was merely to have printed the 
passages fl'Olll the Libel' P01l t iJica lis. 
;.! SynodorltJn gene}', Decreta, &c" Bruxell, 1671, IV" bD7, 
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vester , gave to t his pope and his successors, a 
nUlllber of the 1110st cOlllprehensive ecclesiastical 
and civil rights, and to the Rornan clergy In any 
honourable privileges, and, 11lorreove, l11ade over 
Rome and Italy to the pope. 


Here, then, at the outset we have these two 
questions to ans\ver. TV7lere and u,llen was this 
document forged? 
1Ve have it both in Latin 1 and in Greek. It 


1 [" There is one old Latin text of it, but four Greek texts. See 
F. A. Biener De colleclionibus canu. Ecclesiæ Græcæ, Bero!., 1827, 8, 
p. 72, 88. The first alone is of historical importance, being found in 
the pseudo-Isidorian decretals under the title of Edictum dumÍJl'i 
Oonstantini Imp., and extracts from it in the Decret, Gratiani dist" 
xcv!., c. 13," GIESELER, Eccles. HÙsf., II" i. 1, 
 20. In the first 
letter of Hadrian I, to Charles the Great, A.D. 77 (Cod. Carul" No. 49), 
occurs the following: "Et sicut temporibus b, Sylvestri Rom, Pont. 
H a sanctre recordationis piissimo Constantino 1\1. Imperatore per 
" ejus largitatem sancta Dei catholica et apostolica Romana ecclesia 
" clevata atrllle exaltata est, et potestatem in his IJesperiæ partibus 
" largi'l'i dignutus est; ita et in his vestris felicissimis temporibus 
"atque nostris S. Dei Ecclesia, i.e., b, Petri Apostoli, germinet 
" atque exsultet: quia ecce novus christial1issimus Dei Constantinus 
" ImperatoI' his temporibus surrexit, per quem omnia Deus sanctæ 
" sure Ecclesiæ bb. Apostolorum principis Petri largiri dignatus 
"est. Sed et cuncta alia, quæ per diversos Imperatores Patricios 
" etiam et alios Deum timentes, pro eorum animæ mercede et venia 
" delictorum- b. Petro .A. postolo - concessa sunt, et pfr nefandam 
"gentem Langobardol'um per annorum 8patia, abstracta at que 
" ablata sunt, vestris tempol'ibus restituantur. Unde et plures 
" donationes in sacro nostro scrinio Lateranensi reconditas habemus," 
&c. Some think that we have here an allusion to the donation of 
Constantine, e,g, DE 1\IARCA (de conc, Sac" III., 12), according to 
whom tbe Donation was forged, A,D. 767, "jussu Romanorum Pon- 
"tiff: pia quaùam indushia," CENNI, on the contrary, shows 
(rnonum, donl'lll, Pont(tJ" I., 304) t1mt Hadrian bas in view onl)T the 
Acta Sylvestri, to which he also refers in bis letter to Constantine 
and Irene, and which in part suggested the later donation of Con- 
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docs not exist in the lTIOre ancient Inanuscripts of 
t.he Jeg'end of Silvester, nor in the lIIOre ancient 
copies of the Libera Ponti.ficalis; later on, ho,Ye'
er, 
it has been inserted iI.tO both. But it is certainly 
. 
to be found as early as the n10st ancient Inanu- 
scripts of the pseudo-Isidore collection, and ,vas 
t.herefore at any rate .co111po:sed before the year 
850. 
rrhat the Donation ,vas a fiction of the Greeks, 
con1posed in Greek, and brought fron1 the East to 
ROlne, has indeed been long ago maintained by 
BARO
IUS. Next BIANCHI 1 undertook to defend 
this vie,v, on no better grounds, bo,vever, than the 
,veak allegation, that it is to be found in Balsalnon ; 
and, lately, RICHTER 2 also has gi yen as his opinion 
that it probably originated in Greece. But from 
the Greek text., as ,veIl as froll1 the contents of the 
dOCulnent itself, the very opposite of this can be 
denlonstrated to a certaintv. 
oJ 
A t. the very beginning of it Constantine speaks 
of his" satraps," 'VhOlll he places before the senate 
and the Co' archons" (optimates). This expression 
does not occur in the Byzantines, but ,vas of 
COlnrnon use in ROlne and \vi th ,vestern ,vri tel's; 
for instance ill the letter of pope Paul I. to I>epin 3 


stantine. The words "potestatem in his IIesperiæ partibus 1al'giri 
dignatus est" are especially l'mnarkable in this connexion. Ibid" 
I. ii., 2, 
 5,J 
1 Della 1Jmlt stà e polizia delltt cllÙ sa, v., p. 1, 20
. 
2 IÚrclïenrecld, fifth edition, p, 77. 
3 "Dncem Spoletinum cum ejus Satrapibus," Ap, CENNr, ll[Ul1U- 
'Jìlrnfa, I" 151. In 1ike nlanner King Luit})rancl sends, "Duces ct 
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[A.D, 757 J, and in a document of king Ethelred, 
for Ealdorman. )Ioreover, the Greek translator 
has either read incorrectly or not understood the 
expression in the Latin, that "the elnperor had 
"chosen S. Peter and his successors as sure 'pa- 
" , troni' before God;" that is to say, he turns 
"firmos a pud DeuDI pa tronos" in to " prÏInos 
"apud DeUlll patres," for he absurdly translates 
", " e ' , "1 
7rPWTcJVÇ 7rpOÇ 'TOil EOII 7raTEpa
. 
Again, if a Greek had composed the doculnent, 
he ,vould certainly, in mentioning the four ori- 
ental "Thrones," have placed Constantinople> not 
last, but first. Nowhere but in ROIne ,vonld Con- 
stantinople have been mentioned last, for there, 
down to the time of Innocent III., 
recognition 
,vas persistently refused to the canons of the 
second and fourth general councils ,vhich settle 
the order of precedence for the pa triarcha tes. On 
the other hand, the Byzantine tendencies of the 
translator are sho,vn in that, though he retains 
the expression about the Lateran palace, "that 


" Satrapas suos." Lib. PordiJ. ed. Vignoli, II., 63, [Not Paul's first 
letter to Pepin, in which he announces his election to the papacy as 
successor to his brother Stephen (for the election bad been contI steel 
in favour of the Archdeacon Theophylact), but the second, in which 
he con1plains that the promised territory bas not been ceded to the 
papal fee, Ealdormall, i. e" governor of a county, later earl. The 
histOl'y of the word is a curious one, supplanted in its honourable 
meaning by the Danish" ear]," living on itself as the less honour- 
able" alderman."] 
1 From the addition Kuì êfCþfVUWPU!; we may be tolerably certain 
that, in the Latin original useù by the translator, "patronos f't 
" deft:'}lSOl"N," was the rcading. 
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'" it surpasses all palaces in the ,vhole ,vorId," he 
nevertheless on1Ïts the distinction given to the 
Lateran chuT'ch, that it is accounted "caput et 
" vertex olnniuln ecclesiaru111 in uni verso orbe ter- 
"raruln." Equally characteristically the passage 
about the possessions in J udæa, ....'tsia, Greece, 
Africa, &c., ,vhich Constantine gives "pro con- 
" cinnatione IU111inarium" in the ROlnan churches, 
is left out in the Greek version, and the words 
"SU111ffiUS POlltifex et universalis urbis ROlllæ 
"Papa," are Inerel y rendered " 'Tif fiE-yáÌ\lf 
7rlUKÓ7rlf 
KUÌ, Ka8oÌ\lKW 7rá7ra." Thus the title OiKOVHEVlKÓÇ, 
, c. r 
which had been assumed Ly the patriarchs 
of Constantinople, and \vhich ,vould correspond 
far better than h:aOoÀ.LKÓÇ to uni versalis, is a voided 
no doubt intentionally, so that the ,vhole title, 
according to the language in use in the Qriental 
Church, might have been applied equaHy ,veIl 
to the bishop of Alexandria, 'v ho ,vas also called 
7rá7ra, I as to the bishop of Rome. 


1 ['1TU7ra
 or '1Ta'1Ta, Papa, was originally a general name for aU 
Greek presbyters and Latin bishops; but from an early age it was 
the special address wllich, long before the name of patriarch or 
archbishop, was given to the bishop of Alexandria. "Pope of Alex- 
" anòria" was a well-known dignity centuries before the bishops of 
Rome claimed an exclusive right to the title of pope, This was first 
done by Gregory VI!., in a Council held at Rome in 1076, STANLEY 
(Easte1'n Church, p, 113) gives the following curious explanation of 
the name: "Down to Heraclas (A.D, 230), the bishop of Alexandria, 
" being the sole Egyptian bishop, was called' Abba' (father), and his 
" clergy' Elders,' From his time more bishops were created, who 
" then received the name of 'Abba,' and consequently the nmne of 
" 'Papa' Cab-aba, pater patrum grandfather) was appropriated to the 
"Primate. The Roman account (inconsistent with facts) is that 
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Further on we meet with a word never used by 
any Greek author with whom I am acquainted, 
KOÚVC50VÀOl for consuls, with the usual word ;)7rUTOl 
merely inserted alongside as an explanatory note. 
This can only be eXplained on the supposition of 
the text being a translation. Änd here the Greek 
text itself affords palpable evidence of a distorting 
of the original in a way which Letrays the un- 
learned translator. The original ordains that the 
Roman clergy shall have the same privileges as 
the imperial senate, namel y, that its meJnbers 
beconle patricians and consuls, and so can attain 
to the very highest honours which the Byzantine 
kingdoln has to bestow. Instead of this object, 
which expresses a wish of the ROlnan clergy, quite 
natural and not unattainable under the circum- 
stances of the tÏ1ne, the Greek text represent.s the 
ernperor as making an enactment, the reaIisation 
of ,vhich no one could have seriously expected, 
namely, that to the ROlnan clergy generally should 
be attributed that pre-eminence and greatness, 
,vhich the great senate, or the patricians, consuls, 
and other dignitaries possessed. Last of all comes 


"the name was first given to Cyril, as representing the bishop of 
"Rome in the council of Ephesus (Suicer, in voce)." He then 
adds other fantastic explanations: "1. Poppæa, from the short life 
, of each pope; 2, ra, for Pater; 3. Pap, suck; 4. Pap, breast; 5. Pa 
"(Paul) Pe (Peter); 6. 7ra7raL! (admiration); 7. Papos, keeper 
It (Oscan); 8, Pappas, chief sbve; 9. PaCter) Pa(triæ); 10, Pa, 
" sound of a father's kiss. See ABRAHAM ECHELLENSIS, De Origine 
" 
"Tom, Papcp, 60," It is a little difficult to believe that all of these 
are serious,] 


I 
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the story that Constantine, holding the reins of 
Sil vester's horse, had performed the office of 
groom to Silvester ((rrpá'Twpo
 Ò

{KlOV È7rOOíuap.Ev), 
a story which, both in its wording and circum- 
stance, is unmistakeably of western growth, alike 
foreign to oriental customs and oriental sentinlent. 
The circumstance occurs for the first time in the 
, 
year 754, when Pepin sho,,"'ed this mark of respect 
to Stephen III., who had come to visit him. l 
This act caused such great satisfaction in Rome, 
tbat it ,vas forthwith transferred to Constantine 
and Inade into a pattern and rule for kings and 
emperors. 
The chief passage in the document, the cession 
of ROlne and Italy or of the western regions to the 
pope, is correctly rendered in the text as given by 
BAL8A:MO
. On the other hand, it is wanting in 
other Greek recensio
s, especially in the one by 

IATTHE'V BLAST ARES 2 (about 1335), and in others 
giyen by BOULANGER and FABRICIUS/ from a 
Parisian manuscript. 
This is not hard to explain. The fictitious 
Donation has acquired a high canonical authority 
among the Greeks. Since Balsamon's time it has 
taken its place among a rnass of manuscripts 


1 ct Vice stratoris usque in aJiquantum loci juxta ejus sellarem 
" properavit."- rita Steph. in VIGNOLI, II., 104. 
2 BEVERIDGE, Pandectæ Canon1.tm, I" p. 2, p. 117. But the 
Latin translator has made a laughable mess of the sense, making 
the emperor say, (I Placuit ut Papa ab urbe Roma et occidentalibus 
cc omnibus I)rovinciis et urbibns cxiret." 
3 Biblioth. G'J'. ed. novo VI., 699. 
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respecting Greek ecclesiastical rights;1 and Greek 
eyes, usually so keen sighted for the discovery of 
Latin forgeries, ,vere in this case so blinded, that 
they readily accepted the palpable forgery, and set 
to work to make capital out of it in practice. 
BLASTARES quite goes into raptures over it. 
" Nothing more pious or more worthy of reverence 
"is to be seen anywhere," he says, "nothing 
"which better deserves to be proclaimed far and 
"wide." This satisfaction rested on a very simple 
calculation. The canon of the second æcumenical 
synod of 381, that palladium of the Byzantine 
Church, enacts that the bishop of Constantinople 
shall have all the privileges of the bishop of Rome, 
and (as was further concluded) that the clergy of 
new Rome shaIl have, in like manner, all the 
rights of the clergy of old Rome. Therefore, says 
Balsamon, and this was the opinion of the clergy 
of the capital, all in the way of honours, dignity, 
and privileges, which Constantine had showered 
on the clergy of old Rome with so prodigal a hand, 
holds goöd also for the clergy and patriarch of new 
Rome. Another and later imperial enactment, 
also cited by Balsamon,2 serves to confirm this, 


1 They are for the most part enumerated in BIE
ER De collection'l'- 
bus Canonum r.:'ccles. Græcæ, 1827, p. 79. In the Vienna Codex, 
which LAMBECIUS describes Comment., lib. VII!., p. 1019, novo ed., the 
remark is added "1rQPfEfßÀ
e'7 å1rò TOV á'}'IILWTáTOV 1raTpLápxov KWII- 
/ <TTaIlTLIIOV1rÓÀfWS' KVPOV cþwTlov TQVTa. A man so well read as Photius 
was in literature - and history, of course perceived not only the 
unauthenticity of the document, but also the object of the fiction. 
2 Cf. tit. 1, c. 36, p. 38, then tit. 8, c. 1, pp. 85, 89, ed. Paris, 1620. 
I 2 
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viz., that Constantinople shall enjoy, not merel:r 
the privileges of Italy, but those of Rome itself. 
The emperors themselves accepted the objects at 
which this document ,vas aimed, at any rate those 
,vhich had reference to the relations between eccle- 
siastical and civil dignities. Thus l\fICHAEL P A- 
LCEOLOG1JS, in the year 1270, wrote to direct the 
patriarch, that ,vhereas he, t.he ernperor, had ap- 
pointed tIle deacon Theodore Skutariotes to the 
office of Dikæophylax (supreme judge or custos 
justitiæ), the said deacon should also be invested 
with an equivalent ecclesiastical dignity, namely, 
that of an exokatakoilos (that is an assessor of the 
patriarch ,,
ith the right of precedence of the 
bishops), according to the terms of Constantine's 
rescript to Silvester. l 
Moreover, the Donation was acknowledgèd in 
the West centuries before it was kno,vn and noticed 
by the Greeks. The lately-published GEORGIUS 
HAl\IARTOLUS 2 (about the year 842) recounts the 
fables connected with the legend of Silvester in 
considerable detail, but does not say a single ,yord 
about the Donation. On the contrary, he repre- 
sents the emperor as giving up the V\T est to his 
sons Constalltius and Constans and to. his nephew, 
Dalmatius, intending to make Byzant.ium his own 
place of residence. The first Byzantine ,vho 


1 Nvvellæ Constitutiones Imperatorum post J'llstinianum, eel. ZACIIA- 
RIÆ, 1857, p. 592. 
2 Ckrunicon, cd. E, de l\I[URALTO, Pctropoli, 1859, p, 3U9. 
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mentions and Inakes use of the Donation is BAL- 
SAMON, who died patriarch of Äntioch in the year 
1180, that is at a period when the Greeks had long 
since lost every foot of territory in Italy, and the 
giving away of Italy to the papal chair was a 
Inatter perfectly harmless so far as they at least 
were concerned. But at that time the Latins had 
for long been paramount in Syria, and it ,vas fronl 
them probably that Balsamon got the document. 
The Donation of Constantine, therefore, beyond 
all doubt was composed in the 'Vest,t in Italy, in 
Rome, and by a :Roman ecclesiastic. The tinle of 
its appearance points to the same conclusion. 


1 [The author of Der Papst und das Concil entirely concurs in this 
conclusion, placing the date of it a little before 754, it having beon 
obviously composed with a view to being shown to Pepin, " There 
" can be no doubt as to the Roman origin of the 'Donation,' The 
" Jesuit Cantel has rightly recognised this in his llist. lJlttrop. Urb" 
"p,193. He thinks that a Roman subdeacon, John, was the author. 
" The document had a threefold object-against the Lombards, who 
" were threatening Rome, against the Greeks, who would acknow- 
" ledge no imperium of the Roman see over their church, and also 
" with a view to the Franks. The attempt of the Jesuits in the 
" Civiltà to make a Frank the author, merely because Æneas of 
"Paris and Ado of Vienne mention the Donation in the ninth 
" century, is scarcely worth serious discussion; it condemns itself. 
" The closest agreement in style and thought exists between the 
"Donation and contemporary Roman documents, especially the 
" Constitutum Pauli, 1. (HARDUIN ConciZ., III" 1999 if,), and the 
" Epistola, S. Ptteri, composed in 753 or 754, about the same time 
"as the Donation, The expression 'Concinnatio luminarium,' 
"which occurs in papa] letters of that age, in the Constitutum 
" Pauli and the Donatio, and nowhere else, 'betrays at once a 
" Roman hand. So do the form of imprecation and threat of hel1- 
" torments, exactly as in the Constitutum and the Epistola S. Pet1'Ï ; 
" and the term ' Satrapæ ' whol1y foreign to the West, and occurring 
" only in th
 Donation and contemporary papal letters, See Cenni, 
" Jlonum. Domirwt, POldif., I., 154," JANUS, III., note 103.] 
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The date at \vhich the Donation of Constantine 
was composed may be placed \vith overwhehning 
probability in those years whicll extend from the 
time when the po\ver of the Lombard kingdom 
began to decline, i. e., from about A.D. 752, 1 to the 
year 777, in which pope IIadrian first makes 
Inention of the gift of Constantine. Earlier than 
that the author could not well expect any result 
froln his invention. 1Vhat he aimed at ,vas a 
great king'dom embracing the whole of Italy under 
the rule of the pope, instead of an Italy divided 
between the Lombards and the Greeks, in \vhich 
ROlne was perpetually exposed to the attacks of the 
one and the nlaltreatnlent of the other. In Rome 
the rule of tIle Greeks, however oppressive it 
might be at times, ,vas al\vays preferred to that of 
the Lombards. The latter donlinion was considered 
as the greatest of all evils, while the elTIperOr and 
exarch of Rayenna received, on the whole, ,villing 
obedience in ROlIle. The popes were far from 
wishing to overthrow the Byzantine d0111inion in 
Italy, even ,vhell its yoke seelned intolerable, as, 
for example, under the two iconoclasts Leo and 
Constantine CopronYITIUs. Even ,vhen the oppor- 
tunity presented itself: they still did not ,vish to 
overthro\v it. .A t any rate, between 685 and 741, 
,ve see ten popes follo""T one another, all of \v horn, 
1 [The year of Pepin's accession; in 755 he was besieging the 
Lombards jn their own capital. Astolph yielde(l at once, and 
ceded the whole of the contested territory to Pepin and the pope. 
Cf. MILMAN, Latin Christianity, bk, IV" charI, XI.] 
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,vith one exception, ,vere either Syrians (John 1 T ., 
Sergius, Sisinius, Constantine, and Gregory III.), 
or Greeks (Conan, John VI., John VII., and 
Zacharias). This fact alone is sufficient to sho,v 
that Byzantine influence in Rome was still quite 
predon1inant. 1 And the one Roman amongst theIn, 
Gregory II., did all that lay in his power to keep 
dO'Vll the Italians (,vho were embit.tered by Leo's 
tyrannical persecution of image-worship, and had 
already begun to think of electing a Roman enl- 
peror of their own), under the yoke of suqjection. 
lIe caused a rebellion which had broken out against 
Byzantium to be put down by ROITIan troops, and 


1 [" Noch völlig überwiegend war," Some might think this expres- 
sion rather too strong of the period between 716 and 741. Gregory II. 
(71G-731) begins a new era in the papacy. His immediate prede- 
cessor Constantine" was the last pope who was the humble subject of 
" the Eastern:emperor." Gregory's opposition to Leo the Isaurian on 
the subject of iconoclasm is quite uncompromising. His letters to 
the emperor on the question are arrogant and defiant, almost brutal 
in tone. "Neque judicium Dei reformidasti, quum scandala in 
" hominum corda, non fiedelium modo, sed et infidelium, ingrue- 
"rent," "Tu mundum totum scandalizasti, ut qui mortem nolis 
It subire, et infelicem rationem reddere." H Ingredere rursum ad 
H veritatem, unde exivisti; excute spiritus elatos, et pertinaciam 
It toile; atque ad omnes scribe quoquoversurn; eosque quibus 
"offendiculo fuisti, erige, quosque excæcasti; tametsi præ nimiâ 
" tuâ stupiditate illud pro nihilo habes." "Scripsisti ut concilium 
" universale cogeretur; ct nobis inutilis ea res visa est. Tu persecu- 
te tor es imaginum, et hostis contumeliosus et eversor. Cessa, nobis 
"hoc largire ut taceas: turn mundas pace perfruetur, et scandala 
"cessabunt." Gregory concludes this long and offensive letter with 
a prayer that God will drive out from the emperor's heart the evil 
beings which dwell there. HARDUIN Actct Concil" IV., 1, The second 
letter is also strong in language. Gregory III, during his briefer 
pontificate (731-741) maintained the inflexible opposition of his 
predecessor, ] 
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had the head of the ringleader of tbe rebels sellt to 
Constantinople. rrhe popes al\vays regarded as a 
calamity every conquest which the Lombards made 
in Italy at the expense of G-reek dominion; a ca- 
lanlity \y hich they zealously strove to avert by 
prayers and ren1onstrances, as well as by personal 
intercession ,vith the Lombard kings. They haJ 
clearly and fully recognised the fact, that when the 
possession of the exarchate should have strength- 
ened Lombard power a.nd Lombard craving for the 
possession of the whole peninsular, then the decree 
for their own subjection, and that of Rome, under 
this detested dominion, would be already sealed. 
Ho\", po\yerful the fear of the LomLards and the 
aversion to them lllust have been in Rome, may be 
seen fronl the fact that Byzantine dominion was 
always considered preferaLle there; although, as- 
suredly, neither the popes nor the Roman clergy 
l)ad had so 111uch to endure at the hands of the 
LOlnbards as at the hands of the Greeks. True 
that they had to bear heavy exactions, o\ving to 
the avarice of the exarchs, t.o one of whom even 
the sacred vessels belonging to St. Peter's had to 
be given as pledges (about the year 700). True, 
that, if ever the ell1peror's suspiciuns were excited 
in Byzantium, the popes must submit to be sum- 
Inoned thither to ans,yer for themselves; as Ser- 
gius is said to have been brought thither at the 
COlliIl1and of Justinian II., and pope Constantine, 
in the year 709 J was compelled to obey the SUln- 
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lllons of the elnperor to Nicomedia in Asia, while 
the exarch John caused four leading ecclesiastics 
to be executed 1 in ROIne. For all that tbe an- This horror 
. "' h not un- 
tlpathy to the Lombards was paramount. .I. e grounded, 
reason for this hatred was, as it seems, mainly the 
Lombards' 2 barbarous mode of warfare, the per- 
petual ravaging, firing, and burning, which threat- 
ened to change the beautiful peninsular at last 
into an unproductive uninhabited wilderness. Not 
until the incapacity or disinclination of tbe Greeks 
to protect the provinces of Italy against the Lom- 
bards compelled the Italians to renounce the hopes 
and wishes which they had hitherto entertained, 
did they throw themselves into the strong arms of 
the Franks. But even as late as 752 Stephen IV. 
had made another appeal to the Greek emperor, 
imploring him to appear witl1 an army for the 
defence of Italy against the Lornbards. 
A.fter the year 728 Gregory II. Inade an attempt 
to forrn a confederation of states, which was to 
maintain itself independently alike of the Greeks 
and of the Lombards; the head and central point 
of it ,vas to be the papal chair. 3 The plan came 


1 Vita Constantird, ed. VIGNOLI, II" p. 9. 
2 [The Lombard host contained various wild Teutonic or Sclavo- 
nian hordes. Their wars with the Franks kept them somewhat in 
check, otherwise they might have devastated Italy still more, Com- 
pare the story of Alboin pledging his adulterous queen Rosmunda in 
a cup made of her father's skull, and the tragical end of both.] 
8 [This statement somewhat qualifies what is said in Essay VIII, of 
Gregory being well aware that Italian states could not stand without 
Byzantine support; and, leaf)t of all, the Roman. See p. 

60,] 
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The Donation to nothing. In ROIne, however the ide
 ripened 
was an at- J 
ten
pt t? giv
 more and nlore, that the power of the pope Inight 
a hIstone basIs 
to such a come forward in Italy and take the place of the 
scheme. d . 
ecaYlng power of the Greeks, and the reluctantly 
tolerated po,ver of the LOll1bards; and hence this 
document of the Donation was forged, to represent 
this as the norlnal condition of things, planned 
long ago by tbe first Christian elnperor. ",Vhether 
this ,yas before the donation of Pepin or after it, 
can now no more be decided; but at any rate it 
,vas before the founding of the Frankish kingdonl 
of Italy, and therefore before 774. For after this 
was established all prospect of realising a union of 
I talian states fell to the ground, and tllen the 
fiction of the Donation woulù have ceased to have 
any object. But it may very well have been 
conlposed soon after the giving up of the exarchate 
through Pepin, in order to prepare the way for 
claims to the ,vhole of Italy, and to give theln an 
historical basis against the day when the internal 
weakness of the Lonlbard kingdoln should end in 
cOlnplete disintegration. And so, not long after 
this, in the tilHe of Charles the Great/ a docunlent 
,vas forged, in which, in very wild, and in some 
places scarcely intelligible Latin, a detailed narratiye 
is put into the mouth of king Pepin of all that 
had taken place between hÎIn, the Greeks, the 
LOlnbards, and pope Stephen; and it then l1lakes 
Pepin give nearly the 'v hole of Italy (l{ enetia and 


1 In F ANTUZZI ; Docwnc'idi Ravennati, VI" 265. 
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Istria included) to the pope, either there and then, 
or (as in the case of Beneventum and Neaples) 
by prolIlising thelIl \V hen they should be con- 
q uered. l 
The pseudo-Isidore, as has been noticed already, 
incorporated the Donation of Constantine into his 
collection as an ancient document; and it certainly 
is found in all known Illanuscripts. The pseudo- 
Isidore, undoubtedly, did not COIIlpose it hÏ1Ilselt
 
although this has lately been supposed by GRE- 
GOROVIU8. 2 The contents and purpose of the 
fiction were altogether alien to the "r est-Frankish 
author of the False Decretals. The language also 
is different from his. But it is equally untenable, 
on the other hand, that it did not come into 
existence till the tenth century, as the Oratorian 
1\10RIX attelIlpted to show. Bis main arguIIlel1t 
is, that Otho III., in bis deed of gift of the year 
999, nlentions a deacon John with the sobriquet 


1 Instead of the emperor Constantine, Pepin talks of the emperor 
Leo (the !saurian is intended), saying that Leo's ambassador, Ma- 
rinus, had come to him, Here there is a confusion of the presbyter, 
l\Iarinus, sont from Rome to Pepin, and that Spathal'ius 
Iarinus, 
whom Leo had sent to Italy with the commission to put pope 
Gregory II. out of the way, The documellt, moreover, makes the 
Greek empel'or give the pope formal leave to choose out a protector, 
with whom he could then decide as seemed best respecting the 
Roman duchy and the exarchide, It is manifestly invented with a 
double object, first, by supplying the consent of the Byzantino 
court to do away with a legal objection; and, secondly, to bring 
about an enlargement of the donation of Charles the Great. 
2 Geschichte der Stadt Rom" III" 400. Cenni had anticipated him 
in maintaining this, and that" plauclcntibus nostri ævi el'uditis," as 
he thinks. .Jlonwn" I" 303, 
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" Digitorum nlutius," (i. e., mutilus, rno.;zo,) as the 
man \vho wrote the document in golden letters in 
Constantine's nalne. This John the deacon, 
Iorin 
supposes, is the man whom John XII. first used as 
his tool, and. then, in the year 974, caused his right 
hand to be cut off. l A mistaken idea; for a man 
\vho had lost his right hand ,,'"ould not have been 
called "with mutilated fingers," as a sobriquet. 

IoreoYer, the: Donation of Constantine may very 
well have been extant at an earlier period, before 
John the deacon, of WhOlll the draughtsman of 
Otho's document Inakes mention, wrote it out in 
golden letters, in order to invest it \vith greater 
dignity. 
Ân analysis and closer consideration of the 
contents of the document will give a still higher 
degree of certainty to the supposition, that it 
originated in Rome between 750 and 774. 
The follo\ving are among the grants Inaùe in the 
Donation to the popes and the Roman clergy:- 


1. Constantine desires to promote the Chair 
of Peter over the empire and its seat on 
earth, by bestowing on it imperial pov\"'"er and 
honour. 
2. The Chair of Peter shall have supreme 
authority over the patriarchal Chairs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, J erusaleln, and C011- 


1 According to LUITPllAND, Jlist. Ottonis, in Pcrtz, v" 346, and 
COfäin. RC!JÙwn" aJ a, 964., 
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stantinople, and over all churches In the 
'VOl' ld. 1 
3. It shall be judge in all that concerns 
the service of God and the Christian 
Faith. 2 
4. Instead of the diaden1, which the elnperor 
wished to place on the pope's head, but which 
the pope refused, Constantine has given to 
hÏ1n and to his successors the phrygiu111 3 (that 
is the tiara) and the 10ruIIl \V hich adorned 
the elIlperor's neck, as well as the other 
gorgeous robes and insignia of the imperial 
dignity. 
5. rrhe Roman clergy shall enjoy the high 
privileges of the imperial senate, being eligible 
to the dignity of patrician or consul, and 
having the right to wear the decoration worn 


I [" Ut principatum teneat tam super quatuor sedes, Alexandri- 
" nam, Antiochenam, Hierosolymitanam ac Constantinopolitanam, 
" quamque etiam super omnes in universo orbe terrarum ecclesias," 
As cited by Leo IX., Hal'duin, VI" 935,] The Greeks have omitted 
this article in the recension in Blastares, and in that of the Parisian 
manuscript. 
2 This article also is wanting in both the above-mentioned texts. 
[Leo IX" of course, retains it, " et ejus judicio quæque ad cultum 
"Dei vel fidei Christianorum stabilitatpID procuranda fuerint, 
" disponantur ,"] 
3 [Leo IX, says, at first, both the diadem and the pbr;ygium: " deinde 
"diadema, videlicet coronam capitis nosh'i, simulque phrygium, 
"necnon et superhumerale, videlicet lorum. quod imperiale cir- 
H cumdare assolet collum," But later on, after mentioning Silves- 
ter's refusal of the gold crown, "phrygium autem candido nitore, 
"splendidam resurrectionem Dominicam designans, ejus sacrat- 
" issimo vertici manibus nostris imposuimus, et tenentes frenum 
" equi ipsius, pro revercntia beati Petri, &c,"] 
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by the (optÏInates or) nobles in office under 
the empire. l 
6. The offices of cubicularii, ostiarii, and 
excubitæ, shall belong to the ROITIan Church. 
7. The ROI11an clergy shall ride on horses 
decked with ,vhite coverlets, and, like the 
senate, wear ,yllite",sandals. 
8. If a melnber of the senate shaH wish to 
t.ake orders, and the pope consents, no one 
shall hinder hiIn. 2 
9. Constantine gives up the remaining
 
sovereignty over Rome, the provinces, cities, 
and towns of the ,,,hole of Italy or of the 
western regions, to pope Silvester and his 
successors. 


Judging from the detailed and careful manner 
in 'v hicll each single clause is treated, we may 
conclude that the author, who beyond all doubt 
was a Roman ecclesiastic, had the articles and 
colour of the dress proper to the pope and clergy, 
with their titles an d insignia of rank, far more at 
heart than the ninth clause which, tacked on at 
the end and expressed in few words, was so preg- 


1 Imperialis militia, urparLa, which 1\1üNcH (On the Donation of 
Constwdine, p. 22) translates as "the imperial army," remarking 
that the Roman clergy had been desirous of wearing military deco- 
rations. A glance at DUCANGE'S Glossarry would havo told him what 
" militia" or " urparLa" meant at that time [viz" court officials,] 
2 So the Greek text. The Latin reading "l1ullus ex omnibus 
" præsumat superbe agere" makes no kind of sense with the context 
just preceding. 
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nant with consequences, the donation of Ronte and 
Italy. And here one must at the same time He merely 
contemplated 
remember, that the composer intended Italy alone, Italy and the 
islands. 
and not pretty nearly the whole of the 'Vest which 
belonged to the kingdom of Rome at the time of 
Constantine, that is to say, Gau], Spain, Britain, 
&c., to be cOIIlprehended in the Donation as well 
as Italy. In all probability he knew nothing of 
the real extent of the empire at the time of 
Constantine, but had only the circulnstances of the 
eighth century before his eyes; for he says "Italy 
or the western regions," doubtless merely to define 
more closely the geographical expression" Italy," 
and to include Istria, Corsica, and Sardinia. Not Change of 
"or" into 
until a later age was the" or " changed into" and." "and." 
And for long the matter ,vas so understood. The 
popes 1 Hadrian I. and Leo IX., the emperor 
Otho III. and cardinal Peter Damiani found in the 
document merely the donation of Italy. 
If one considers the remaining clauses, that is to The other 
clauses have 
say the demands and wishes of Roman ecclesiastics reference to 
Roman, not 
clad in the form of supposed concessions, one sees Byzantine, 
1 h I h h J!: distinctions of 
t lat t ey a to get er ave relerence to the state of rank. 
affairs in Rome and Italy about the middle of the 
eighth century. The author naturally has not so 


1 [" Et sicut temporibus beati Silvestri Romani Pontificis, a 
"sanctæ recordationis piisimo Constantino Imperatore, per ejus 
"largitatem sancta Dei Catholica et A postolica Romana Ecclesia 
H elevata atque exaltata est, et potestatem in his Hesperiæ partibus 
" largiri dignatus est, &c., &c," Letter of Hadrian I. to Charles the 
Great.-Recuil des HistO'ì'iens des GauZes et de la France, ap" PAL
lí<;, 
Paris, lSß9, V., 550, c.] 
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ll1uch the arrangements and relations of rank in 
Constantinople before his eyes, as those of that 
part of Italy ,vhich at that time was still Byzantine. 
The senate, ,vith which the clergy in ROlne wished 
to be placed on an equality in certain privileges, 
was no longer the old Roman senate. That had 
perished in the sixth century, during the wars 
. 
,vith the Goths and the Lombards. The senate is 
never mentioned 1 in the period from the end of 
the sixth to the middle of the eighth century, but. 
reappears first in the year 757 as the collective 
body of the Roman optimates. 2 After that time 
we have mention made of a special place for the 
senators [senatoriumJ in the t"...o chief churches in 
Rome. Those who sat there received the Hol
y. 
COlumunion from the hands of the pope himself. 3 
It was, in fact, a new official nobility which ,vas 
formed, partly out of the military aristocracy of 
citizens, partly out of ecclesiastical dignitaries; 
and the latter were also to have their share-this 
was one of the objects which the author of the 
fiction had in view-in the highest titles of honour 
,vhich the eInperors granted to certain pre-eminent 
nlelnbers of the civil, or rather military aristocracy. 


1 SA VIGNY'S assertions (Geschiehte dfS Röm. fleelds, I" 367) are on 
this point too strong; that in all centuries, as he says, are to be 
found undeniable traces of the real continuance of the Roman senate 
is, at any rate, without foundation as regards the period between 
660 and 750, 
:'. "Salutant vos et cunctus proccrum scnatus, atque diversi 
" populi congregatio." CENNI, II" 146, 
8 MABILLON, Mus. /tal" II., XLIV" LIX., 10. 
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The ranks of patrician and consul, for instance, 
"\vhich were to be made accessible to the Roman 
clergy, ,vere at that tÏ1ne the highest at ,vhich 
ambition 1 could aÏ1n. A patrician,2 or melnber of 
the imperial Privy Council, was promoted to his 
rank by being solelnnly invested with an en1- 
broidered robe of state; and even governors of 
provinces felt thelnselves raised in dignity by the 
addition of this title, the highest in the empire. 
Fron1 the year 754 on'\vards the pope, in the name 
of the Roman republic (which still continued to be 
considered as always virtually existing), and \vith 
the acquiescence of the Roman people, claimed to 
have the power of conferring the title of" patrician 
of ROIne;" and gave it, as is ,yell kno\vn, in the 
first instance to king Pepin and king Carlo111an. 3 


1 In the Yita AgatllOnis, Vignoli, I" 279, we have the high digni- 
taries thus reckoned: H Patricii, Hypati cum omni SyncletQ," In 
the year 701 Theophylact was Cubicularius, Patricius, Exarchus 
Italiæ, ibid" I., 315, 
2 [This new rank of patrician was created at Constantinople, and 
was not conferred on old Roman families. It was a personal, not an 
hereditary dignity, and became extinct with the death of the. holder. 
A patrician fmnily at this period merely meant one, of which the head 
was a patrician. The patricians were the h
ghest of the 'illustres; 
consuls alone ranked Illgher. A patrician was distinguished by such 
titles as l\Iagnificentia, Celsitudo, Eminentia" and l\Iagnitudo. The 
new dignity "Was not confined to subjects of the empire, but was 
sometimes given to foreigners, such as Odoacer. Other sovereigns 
imitated the emperors and popes in conferring tills title on enlinent 
subjects, but such patricians ranked far below Roman patricians. 
Smith's Dictionary oj Antiquities, "Patricii," sub fin,] 
S (" In the meantime the right of conquest, and tIJe Indefinite 
title of patrician, assigned by the pope (Stephen), acting in behalf, 
and with the consent of the Roman republic, to Pepin-a title which 
might be merely honorary, or might justify any authority which he 
K 
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Thus the highest temporal dignity in Rome, after 
that of emperor or a Cresar, ,vas to be in the pope's 
gift, and that without any theoretical infringelnellt 
of the imperial prerogative. When the Greek 
dominion perished in north and central Italy, the 
patriciate, as a dignity conferred on particular 
governors, vanished along with it, and there 
ren1ained only the one Roman patriciate, the chief 
dignity among the inhabitants of the city of 
R,ome. 
The consuls also, as Savignyl has relnarked, were 
first mentioned in the middle of the eighth century, 
and constituted the rank next to the patricians. 
The chief city magistrates bore this title, one, 
however, which thenceforward occurs merely as a 
title of honour. One such consul (and dux) was 
Theodatus, the tutor of IIadrian I., and afterwards 
primicerius of the Roman Church. His conten1- 
porary Leoninus, in like manner, ,vas at the same 
time both consul and dux, afterwards a monk. 2 
Further use of Constantine's name was made to 
obtain for the popes the right of having gentlen1en 
of the bed-chamber, door-keepers, and a body-guard 
(cubicularii, ostiarii, excu1iiores). Here again the 
date fits exactly. Forn1erly in Italy there were 
only imperial cubicularii. Not until the time of 


might have þ0wer to exercise-gave a kind of supremacy to the king 
of the Franks in Rome,"-l\lIL1\IAN, Lat. Chr" IV., c. XI,] 
1 .A." a" 0., p. 
70. He quotes FANTUZZI, ....7JI01l, Rfa'" I" 15, 
2 Vita Hr((lr" in VIGNOTJI, II,.. 162, 210, 
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Stephen IV. and Hadrian I. do we find an instance 
of a papal cubicularius, viz., Paul Afiarta, l ,vho at 
the saIne time was superista, that is, overseer of the 
palace. In 2 the first Ordo R07nanus in l\IABILLON, 
,vho describes the Roman cereillonial at the end of 
the eighth and beginning of the ninth century, the 
cuLicularius tonsuratus, ,vho had to carry the 
papal robes, is mentioned for the first time. 
In the Roman Ordo of Cencius (t\velfth century) 
the portarii or ostiarii pro custodiendo palatio ,vere 
placed in the second rank under the Roman scholæ 
or g"uilds of the papal court servants, and described 
according to their duties. 3 Lastly, the excubitores 
are unlllistakeably the so-called adextratores of a 
later age, a guard of honour,4 which escorted the 
pope in processions and visits to churches. 
The author of the Donation lllanìfestly attached 
great importance to the point, that the Roman 
clergy should have the privilege of decking their 
horses with white coverings. Altogether in har- 
mony with the spirit of the time and place, \vhere 
this was considered as a thing of extraordinary 
importance, and as a precious privilege of the 
Roman clergy surpassing all others. Rence 
Gregory the Great had before thi8 notified to the 


I That he was cubicularius of the pope, and not of the empel'or, is 
plain from the Vita I-Iadr" in YIGNOLI, II" 164 and 166; for in other 
instances the Liller Pontificalis adds imperialis, as in the case of 
Theodore Pellarius, ib. I" 263. 
2 Mus. Ital" II., 6. 
8 1. c" p, 19-:1, 96. 
4 1. c., p. 196. 
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archbishop of Ravenna, that the Roman clergy 
would on no account concede that the use of horse- 
coverlets (mappulæ) should be allowed to the 
clergy of Ravenna. 1 rrhe Roman biographer finds 
great fault \vith pope Conon, because (about A.D. 
687) he had allo\ved the deacon Constantine of 
Syracuse, \vhom he had nominated rector of the 
patrimony there, to make use of such a coverlet,2 
Lastly, the object attributed to Constantine is 
altogether in accordance \vith the sentilnents of the 
eighth century; viz., that he endowed the Roman 
Church \vith possessions in the East and 'Vest, in 
order t.hat the lamps and tapers which burnt in 
the churches and at the tombs of the Apostles 
S. Peter and S. Paul lnight be kept up by the 
revenues. And thus pope Paul I. \vrites to Pepin, 
in the year 761, saying that the contest which the 
king had undertaken against the LOlllbards ,vas 
\vaged by him for the restoration of the lamps of 
S. Peter. 3 
Both internal and external evidence, therefore, 
conducts us to the period between 750 and 775 as 
the time when the Donation of Constantine came 
into existence. The supposition of NATALIS 
ALEXANDER and of his follower OENNI,4 that it ,vas 
1 GREG. M. Opera, II" 668, ed. Paris, cf. Gratian. Deerer., dist. 
93, c, 22. 
2 rite Conon. ap. YIGNOLI, I" 301. 
3 CENNI, 1., 185: "Pro cujus restituendis lun1inariis decertatis," 
So also the pseudo-Constantine, "Quibus pro concinnatione lumina- 
" rium possessiones contulilnus," 
4 .llfonum., J" 30!. 
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not known in Rome before the middle of tbe ninth 
century, is certainly incorrect. Hadrian I. un- 
deniablyalludes to it in the ,vords that Constantine 
had" given the dOl111nion in these regions of the 
'Vest" to the Ron1ish Church. These are the 
" occidentalium regionunl provinciæ (fJv(Jp.wv xwpwv 

7rapxlaL)" of \vhich the Donation speaks. N ever- 
theless, it is quite certain that at first no pains 
,vere taken to make it generally known. Fronl No pains 
taken at. first 
Hadrian I. to Leo IX. (776 to 1053) there is no to make it 
well known, 
trace of it to be found. in the letters of popes; in 
the ólder 111anuscripts of the Liber Pontificalis there 
is no mention of it; but by means of the pseudo- 
Isidore (that is from 840 onwards), it began to be 
kno\vn outside Italy, and indeed perhaps nlore 
in France than in Italy itself. For though LUIT- 
PRAXD, bishop of Oremona, as ilnperial ambassador 
at Byzantiull1 boasted of the large donations \vhich 
Constantine had giyen to the Ronlan Church, in 
Persia, l\Iesopotanlia, and Babylonia; yet he kne\v 
nothing of the contents of the forged document, or 
at any rate, gave no hint of it; while, on the 
other hand, two 111en \vho for their age \vere so 
learned and so \vell read in ecclesiastical history 
and literature as ÆNEAS, bishop of Paris, and Æneas of 
Paris treats it 
IIIKCMAR, bishop of Rheill1s, readily accepted it. as authentic. 
The fornler of thenl (about the year 868) represents 
to the Greeks that Constantine had declared that 
t\VO ell1perors, the one of the reahn, the other of 
the Church, could not rule in COlllnlOn ill one city. 
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He had therefore rellloved his residence to Byzan- 
tium, but had placed the Roman territorJ r , " and a 
"vast number of various provinces," under the rule 
of the .1
_postolic chair, and had conferred royal 
power 1 on the pope. Rincmar, expresses himself 
with I'll ore reserve. lIe and his contemporary 
bishop ADO, of Vienne, in his chronicle (about 
860), know only of Constantine's having given up 
the city of Rome to the pope. 2 
Pope LEO IX. recounted nearly the whole text of 
the Donation to the patriarch 
Iichael Cerularius 
in the year 1054, openly and confidently, "7ithout 
having (as it wuuld seem) a single misgiving as 
to the weakness of his doculnent. He wished the 
patriarch to convince himself "of the earthly and 
" heavenly imperium, of tIle royal priesthood of the 
" Roman Chair," and retain no trace of the suspicion 
" that this chair ",vished to usurp po,ver by the 
"help of foolish 3 and old wives' fables." lIe is, 
however, the only one of all the popes ,vho has 
brought the document expressly before the eyes of 
the world, and formally challenged criticism. In 
remarkable contrast to hin1, his guide and adviser 
and successor, Gregory VII., never made use of it, 
in not one of his nU111erOUS letters even lnentions 


1 Liber adversus' Græcos, in D' ACHERY, Spicil., VII" III, 
i Epist. 3, c, 13. 
S HARDUIN, Cone.) VI., 934. e' Sed ne forte adhuc de terrena ipsius 
"clominatione aliquis vobis dubietatis supersit scrupulus, neve 
"leviter suspicemini ineptis et anilibus fabulis sanctam Romanam 
"sedem velle sibi inconcussum honorem vindicare et defensare 
" aliquatenus," &c" &c.] 
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it,-a most expressive silence, when one considers 
ho,v strong the temptation must have been to him, 
to avail himself of this ,yeapon against his llunlerous 
and overpo\vering enemies. Not so his friend, 
cardinal PETER DA1\ILAXI. He holds up the 
privilege granted by Constantine as an impene- 
trable shield against the Greeks, ,yho supported 
the cause of the Ï1nperial anti-pope Cadalous, and 
does not forget to add that the emperor had also 
gi ven over the kingdolll of Italy to the rule of the 
popes. l 


The use and lTIeaning of the forged Donation 
entered, to a certain extent, a ne\v stage ,yhen 
Urban II., in the year 1091, used it to support the 
claim of the ROlnan Church to the possession of 
Corsica. He deduced the right of Constantine to 
give away islands frolll the strange principle, that 
all island:-1 were legally jurisjntblici J and therefore 
state domain. It cannot but excite surprise that 
Urban did not prefer to appeal to the donation of 
Charles the Great, or rather does not once mention 
it. For not only is Corsica enumerated alnong the 
donations which Charles is said to have 111ad
, but 
Leo III. says this distinctly in a letter to Charles 
in the year 808. 2 The Church at that tÎ1ne, ho\v- 


1 HARDUIN, 1. c., 1122. [As" defensor Romanæ ecclesiæ," he 
argues that Constantine had abdicated, as regards Rome and Italy, 
in favour of the pope. If, then, the emperor had no authority 
in Rome, how could he have a voice in the election of pope ?] 
2 CENNI, II., 60. 
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ever, having no fleet, was not in a position to 
maintain a possession \vhicll was perpetually 
threatened by the Saracens; and so Leo \vas 
obliged to beg the emperor to take the island to 
Jlimself, and protect it with his" strong arm;" and 
(as the Corsican historian LI
IPERANI 1 remarks) 
the Roman Chair for 189 years abstained from 
exercising any dominibn in Corsica. Not until the 
year 1077 do we find Gregory ,TII. 2 saying, that 
the Corsicans are ready to return under the supre- 
macy of the pope; and from the letter of Urban II. 
to bishop Daibert, of Pisa, it appears that this 
actually took place at that tinle, or not long 
afterwards. 
On this notion, that it ,vas t.he islands especially 
that Constantine bad given to the popes, they 
proceeded to build, although nothing had been 
said about them in the original docunlent; and 
,vith a bold leap the Donation of ConRtantine was 
transferred from Corsica to the farthest "Test, viz., 
to Ireland; and the Papal Chair claimed pos- 
session of an island, which the Romans the111selves 
had ne-ver possessed, and had scarcely known. 
This was done by Hadrian IV.,3 an EngJishulan 


1 Istoria della Corsica, Roma, 1780, II., 2. 
2 Lib. 6, epist. 12. 
3 [Nicolas Breakspeare, the poor English scholar, yielded to none 
cf his predecessors, Hildebrand not excepted, in the assertion of the 
papal authority. cc He was surpassed by few in the boldness and 
"courage with which he maintained it. English pride might 
(( mingle with sacerdotal ambition in his: boon of a new kingdom to 
"his native sovereign, The language of the grant developed 
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by birth; "Anglicana affectione," as the Irish 
chieftains declared somewhat later (1316) in a 
letter to John XXII.l At the desire of the 
English king, Henry II., the pope conferred on 
him the dorü.inion over the islaud of Ireland 
(1155), ,vhich, "like all Christian islands, un.. 
" doubtedly belonged of right to S. Peter and the 
"Roman Church." The king thus received a 
dominion which, it Inust be owned, he had first to 
,vin with the sword; and, indeed, it was not till 
after a contest of five hundred years, and for the 
lTIOst part only by colonization from outside, that 
it was con1pletel J r won. It did not help the 
English much to say to the Irish, "Your island 
"belonged in former times to the pope, and since 
"he has given it to king Henry, it is your duty 
"to submit yourselves to English rule." The 
Irish, \vho were not altogether ignorant of the 
history of their native land, knew quite well that 
neither the ROlnan emperors nor the popes had 


CC principles as yet unheard of in Christendom. The popes had 
cc assumed the feudal sovereignty of Naples and Sicily, as in some 
" vague way the successors to the power of Imperial Rome, But 
" Hadrian declared that .Ireland, and all islands converted to Chris- 
" tianity, belonged to the special jurisdiction of ß. Peter. The pro- 
" phetic ambition of Hadrian might seem to have anticipated the 
"time, when on such principles the popes should assume the power 
"of granting away new worlds," - 1\IILl\IAN, Lat. Christ" VIII" 
c, VU.] 
1 In 
I'GEOGHEGAN'S Histoire de l'lrlande, II" 106 sq, They state 
that up to 1170 they had sixty-one kings, "nullum in temporalibus 
" recognoscentes superiorem," Hadrian had acted" inc1ebite, ordine 
"juris omisso omnino," [For this faIllOUS letter of Hadrian to 
Henry II., seo Appendix D,] 
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ever possessed a foot's breadth of their country, 
and could not therefore exactly understand ho\v 
pope IIadrian had the po\ver to 111ake a present of 
it to Eng
land. 
IIadrian does not nlention the Donation of 
Constantine in his Bull; but his friend and con- 
fiJant, JOHN OF SALISBURY, the one who/ accord- 
ing to his o\vn confession, induced him to take this 
step so pregnant with consequences, quotes the 
Donatioil of the first believing emperor as the 
ground of this "right of S. Peter" over all 
islands. 2 


1 "Ad preces meas illustri regi Anglorum, Henrico II" concessit 
"et dedit Hiberniam jure hæreditario possidendam, sicut liteI'm 
" ipsius testantur in hodiernnm diem, Kaln omnes insulæ, de jure 
"antiquo, ex donatione Constantini, qui earn fundavit et dotavit, 
" dicuntlu' ad Rornanam Ecclesiam pertinere,"-...lletalog, 4, 42, opp. 
ed. GILES, v" 206, The embarrassment of Irish writers in later 
tin1es, as regards the Bull was, as one might -expect, considerable. 
STEPHEN 'YHITE (Apologiu pro .lIibernia, ed, Kelly, Dublin, 1849, 
p. 181), and LYNCH, or GRATIANUS LUCIUS (C(Lmbrensis ev(')'s'lts, 
Dub!., 1856, II" 431 sq),. struggle in vain to prove it a bungling 
forgery. LANIGAN, on the other hand (E'cclcs. History of Ireland, 
IV., 160), admits its genuineness, and gives vent to some sharp cri- 
ticisms on the pope and his Bull. l\I'GEOGHEHAN (Histoire de 
l'Idande, Paris, 1758, I" 462) foregoes the appeal to the Donation of 
Constantine, and contents himself with saying, 'I Le Pape qui étoit 
Cf né son sujet, lui accorda sans peine sa demande; et la liberté d'une 
" nation entière fut sacrifiée à l'ambition de l'un par la complaisance 
H de l'autre." 
2 The ABBE GOSSELIN (Pouvoir du Pape Sltr les Souverains, II., 247, 
eel. de Louvain) has attempted to show that pope Hadrian, properly 
speaking, did not in the least intend to dispose of Ireland in his 
Bull; that he claimed nothing but a purely spiritual jurisdiction in 
Ireland, merely the right to demand the payment of Peter's pence. 
lIis reasons for this view are very weak, and he omits to notice 
eviùence which is quite decisiye. He omits to notice that Hadrian 
says, "that the people of Ireland are to accept and honour the 
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The Ron1all clergy \vith their Donation of Con- 
stantine had, on the whole, obtained their object 
very successfully; attempts were no""y made in 
Naples to advance the interests of the clergy 
there by sin1ilar means. In a chronicle of 
the church of S. 
I.ARIA DEL PRIXCIPIO, it is 
stated that Constantine gave the 'Nhole of the 
kingdolTI of Sicily on both sides of the straits, 
along with other possessions, to pope Silvester; 
the town of Naples ,vas the only thing "rhich he 
reserved as imperial property. l\ccordingly the 
two, Constantine and Silvester, caD1e to Naples 
together, and, seeing that Constantine very often 
heard mass here in the Episcopal Church, he 
attached fourteen prebendaries to it, and endo\ved 
these with landed and other property, and founded 
the dignity of a cillleliarch. 1 



iean,yhile, in Italy at this time the ROlnan 


"king (who up to this time had not had the most remote right to 
" the island) as their lord and master (sicut Dominum veneretur)." 
He omits all notice of the statement of John of Salisbury, who was 
better informed than any other man respecting the whole circum- 
stance, and respecting the meaning of the Bull, which had been 
introduced by himself. Lastly, he omits to notice the fact that 
Hadrian formally invested king Henry with the rights of a suzerain 
by means of a ring which he sent him. The words, that all islands 
belong" ad jus beati Petri et SS, Rom, Ecclesiæ.," Gosselin persists 
in understanding of the spiritual jurisdiction of the pope, quite in 
defiance of the use of words in the language of that time. 
1 P ARASCANDOLO, .J.lIemorie stor. crit diplornatiche della cltiesa di 
J.Yapoli, 1807, p. 212. The chronicle appears to belong to the end of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. [Cimeliarch, 
KEtJ.Ll]Àt.ap Xl] r, treasurer,] 
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story of Constantine's Donation ,vas rejected ,vith- 
out scruple, so soon as it clashed ,vith maintained 
Tights or with political plans. In Ron1e, in the 
year 1105, the lllonks of the Inonastery Farfa, 
which had been endowed ,vith great privileges by 
the elnperors, contended ,vith some of the R0l11an 
nobility for the possession of a certain castle. 
. 
The latter upheld the title of the Roman Church 
(on ,vhich their own title ,vas supposed to depend) 
to the disputed property, and traced back this title 
to the Donation of Constantine. r
rhereupon tIle 
Inonks, ,vithout directly denying the genuineness 
of the doculnellt, brought for,vard a detailed his- 
torical proof that the document could not possibly 
mean a Donation of Italy, for the elnperors who 
had succeeded Constantine had al,vays possessed 
and exercised in full their dominion over Italy. 
.Accordingly, Constantine could only have given 
spiritual rights to the popes in Italy.1 In R01l1e 
itself at that tin1e (under Paschal II.) the pope 
was so far froln being recognised as the teIl1poral 
sovereign of a distinct territory, that the n10nks 
,,
ith their abbot felt able, ,vithout contradiction, to 
state before the Ron1an judg
es as a recognised 
fact-that telnporal po,ver and gOyernlnent did 
not befit the pope, for it ,vas not the keys of an 
earthly kingdo1l1, but only the keys of the king
- 
doni of IIeavell that he had recei yed from God. 
About forty years later cOlnlnenced the great 


2 IIistoriæ F'aÎ!enses, in PERTZ ilIonum., XIII" 571. 
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political and religious In.ovelnents in Italy gene- In the move. 
.' . ment headed 
rally, and the efforts of the Arnoldlsts, In Rome In by A
nold of 
particular, which aimed I at placing the control of BrescIa, 
the imperial dignity in the hands of a rabble in 
Rome-a town populace constantly augmented by 
the influx of people from the country, but ,vhich 
,vas supposed to represent the true Romans and 
heirs of the old ROIllan elnpire. Thence began 
the first 111isunderstandings bet,veen ihe Rohen- 
o staufen, Frederick I., and the Papal Chair. It 
,vas inevitable that the Donation of Constantine 
should again play an important part. "Then a 
ROlnan faction, stirred up by Ärnold of Brescia, 
,vas purposing to arrogate to itself the control of 
the city, the papal party in Rome had appealed to 
the Donation, according to ,vhich it appeared that 
ROine belonged to the pope. In opposition to this The Donation 
Wetzel , an Arnoldist , lllaintained in his letter to again plays a 
part. 
Frederick, in the year 1152, that" that lie and 
" heretical fable of Constantine's having conceded 
" the imperial rights in the city to pope Silvester, 
" "'as now so thoroughly exposed, that even day 
" labourers and women were able to confute the 
" 1l10st learned on the point, and the pope and his 
" cardinals would not venture to sho,v thenlsel yes 
" for shame." 2 And in fact, Eugenius III. had 


1 [That to Arnold of Brescia himself much higher aims, and a 
much nobler policy, must be attributed than are here allowed to his 
followers, would perhaps scarcely be denied,] 
2 Ap, l\lARTENE, am p 7, coll" II" 556, 
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been obliged to leave ROine l (for the second tilne) 
in the beginning of the year 1150, and re1nainecl 
until the Deceulber of 1152 in Segni and Feren- 
tino. It is, ho\yever, remarkable that the argu- 
111ents, ,vith ,vhicl1 tIle Ärnoldist and his Roman 
day labourers and house\vives knew so well how to 
delnolish the lie about the Donation. of Constan- 
tine, themselves in their turn rested upon errors 
and fictions. Constantine, says Wetzel, ,vas a 
Christian already, and therefore had been baptized 
before the time of Silvester, consequently the 
,vhole story of the Donation to Silvester is untrue. 
Äs proof of this a passage is quoted out of an 
apocrypha1 2 letter of pope l\Ielchiades, \vhich is 
found in the pseudo- Isidorian collection, and is 
also made use of by Gratian; and it is proved from 
the IIistoria trip, rtita (of Cassiodore) that Constan- 
tine ,vas a Christian before his entry into R0111e. 3 
In spite of this contradiction in Rome itself, the 
Donation was Inade the basis of higher and con- 


1 [On the first occasion (March 1146) Eugenius retired first to 
yiterbo, and thence to Sienna; then, after a year's delay, to France, 
'where he became little more than the mouthpiece of S. Bernard, 
He returned to Italy towards the end of 1148, but to Viterbo and 
Tusculum, not to Rome. It was not till the end of 1149 that he 
once mora entered the capital, and then only as its bishop, not as 
its sovereign,] 
2 A document much used, sometimes under the title Libellzts de 
'nHtnificentia Constantini. 
S 'Vetzel does not appeal, as one would have expected him to 
have done, to the baptism in Nicomedia at the end of the emperor's 
life, as related in the Tripertita fl'om Eusebius, No doubt the idea 
of the baptism in Rome was too deeply rooted in the minds of the 
Romans to allow him to ll1ake such an appeal. 
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stantl y increasin g claims at this time, and, indeed, But although 
disputed, the 
as earl y as the close of the eleventh century. D.onation is 
stllllargely 
Alread y in the time of Gregory VII., or Î1nme- used; 
diately after him under Urban II., the inclusion of 
the Donation in the new collection of rights and 
title-deeds showed clearly an intention of making 
an extensive use of it. This was now done by 
ANSELM OF LUOOA, cardinal DEUSDEDIT, and the By Anselm of 
Lucca ; 
compilator of the collection which is known under 
the name of I "\0 O
' CHARTRES. l On the other 
hand, BUROHARD OF "r OR
IS, in his collection, 
,vhich was made between 1012 and 1023, has not 
yet included it. Specially surprising is the change 
which is ll1ade in Anselm's work of the" or" into 
a 1110st significant and comprehensive "and." He 
has, "quod Const. Imp. Papæ concessit coronan1 
" et omnem regiam dignitatem in urbe ROlnana, 
"et I talia, et in paT'tibus occidentalibu8. " \\Tha t 
practical meaning Roman ecclesiastics in tended to 
give to these last words, appears from a statement 
made by OTTO OF FREISIXGEN. In his chronicle, By Otto of 
h . 1 d b Freisingen. 
W IC1 was compose etween 1143 and 1146, he 
asserts the authenticity2 of the Donation, and 
relates how Constantine, after conferring the im- 
perial insignia on the pope, went to Byzantiuln, 
adding that, "for this reason the R01l1an Church 
" Inaintains that the western kingdon1s have been 


1 1\lore exact references in ANTOXIUS AUGUSTINLS, de Emend, Grat. 
Opp" ed, LucenR, III" 41, in the notes. 
2 Chron, 3, 3 ap" URSTIS, I., 80, 
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"given over to her possession by Constantine, 
" and dernands tribute fro In them to this day, ,vith 
"the exception of the t,vo kingdol1ls of the 
"Franks" (that is, the French and the German 
one). The defenders of the elnpire, ho,vever, 
objected, "that in each transaction Constantine 
" had not conferred the elnpire on the popes, but 
" had 111erel y chosen them as spiritual fathers." 
Tribute rarely To the best of my knowledge there are no papal 
demanded of a .. 
nation on the documents extant, ,vIth the exceptIon of the one 
strength of the b I 1 d . I . I I f . b . 
Donation. a out re an , In "or llC 1 t 1e paYlnent 0 trl ute IS 
delnanded of the whole realn1 on the strength of 
the Donation of Constantine. Just the very pope 
,vho ,vent the greatest lengths in such demands, 
Greg'ory 'TII., never appealed to the Donation in 
making theIn, but to feudal rights of the Roman 
see dating from an earlier period; and he at- 
ten1pted 1 (without result, however) to exact tri- 
bute from France. And y"et, as appears frOln his 
letters/ Gregory had had the archives thoroughly 
searched, in order to discover docunlents, froln 
'v hich a feudal dependence of the severa.l king- 
doms and countries upon the Roman Chair rnight 
be claimed. 
However, the ninth canon in the Dictates, 
which, though not proceeding from Hildebrand 
himself, are, nevertheless, the work of his time, is 
u111nistakeably borrowed from the Dona t.ion; "the 


Claim of the 
popes to the 
imperial in- 
signia and 
homage. 


1 Cf. :ßIURATORI, Anlichità Ital., Fil'enze, 1833, x. 126 sq, 
2 Epist. 23, lib. 8. 
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"pope alone Inay nlake use of the imperial in- 
"signia." Serious stress was never laid on this 
point. The popes did not aSSUllle the sceptre, 
s,,"ord, and ball. Boniface ,TIll. is the only pope 
"Tho, according to one account, is said to have 
done so at once at the celebration of the Jubilee 
in the year 1300. But if Constantine had really 
ceded Italy and the West to the pope, it appeared 
to follow naturally and fairly that the elnpire in 
its whole extent of territory was a present, a free 
gift of the popes, and therefore (according to the 
then prevalent ideas and dispositions) a fief of the 
Roman Chair, the emperor being vassal and the 
pope suzerain. And then, if not the kingdoll1 of 
Germany, at any rate that of Italy with the 
Lonlbard crown ,vould be reckoned as a papal fief. 
Certainly, since 
t\..D. 800, since the first founding 
of the Western elllpire, a broad "ray had been 
made to,vards this end. Ât that tinle the pope 
prostrated himself to the ground before the ne,vly- 
crowned emperor, and did obeisance to him in thß 
forln of homage paid to the old elnperors. 1 No"T, 
however, a picture had been placed in the Lateran 
palace which represented the emperor Lothair 
doing hOlIlage to the pope,2 "Tith Yerses, in which 


1 .Annales Laurissenses, in PERTZ, I., 138: "Et post laudes ab 
" Apostolico more antiquorum principum adoratus est." 
2 [Compare the gross misrepresentations of the circumstances of 
the council of Florence in the bassi relievi on the gates of S. Peter's 
at Rome.-MARRIOTT'S Testimony of the Catacombs, London, 1870, 
p, 104, &c,] 


L 
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it was stated in so Inany words that the king had 
first confirnled the rights of the city before the gates 
of Rome, and had then become the yassa] (hon1o) 
of the pope, whereupon he had received the crown 
as a gift l frOln the latter. At the saIne time 111any 
Romans had declared that the GerInan kings had 
possessed the ROlnan elnpire,2 no less than the 
Italian kingdo1l1, lnerely as a present fro111 the 
popes. Froln this arose that storm of dissatisfac- 
tion which broke out in Gerlnany in the year 
1157, "\\T hen a letter from Hadrian to Frederick 
Barbarossa spoke of "beneficia" "T hich he 11ad 
granted to the elnperor, or could still grant, and 
expressly called the Îlnperial cro,yn itself such a 
beneficiun1, i. e., a feod, as it was understood at tbe 
imperial court. Hadrian could easily justify him- 
self, by . saying that he had used the ,vord in its 
ordinary, not in its technical and political sense, 
that he had intended to say nothing lnore than 


1 RADEVIC" I" 10; 1\IURAT" VI., 748, 
2 Imperium Urbis, The imperial dignity itself the pope could 
riot confer on the strength of the Donation of Constantine, which 
contained nothing about it, but only (as the Romans 8aid) as the 
organ of the Roman republic and in their name, for they considered 
themselves as the heirs of the old populus Romanus; or else, as the 
defenders of the Donation supposed, as the snpren1e Head of the 
city of Rome, to which the right of electing the emperor, originally 
inherent in the Roman republic, came as a matter of course. Hence, 
although the empire itself was no fief of the Roman Chair (for which 
reason it was ne,er actual1y given away), nevertheless it was possible 
to maintain in Rome, that the Ï1Ìlperium 'lIrbis and the kingdom (if 
italy belonged to the pope alone to confer, seeing that he had 
received both from Constantiue, and that he would confer them only 
as fiefs, resel'ving his own supremacy; but that without theEe two 
things there was no empire. 
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that it ,vas he who had placed the cro\vn on the 
enlperor's head. l But, in Germany, men lllistrusted Dissatisfaction 
in Germany at 
tbe Roman clergy, and the bitter feeling reillained, such claims, 
as we find provost GERHOH OF REIGERSBURG 
expressing it at the time in sharp words, a n1an 
other\vise thoroughly deyoted to the Papal See. 
lIe says, that the custom (which of course rested 
for support on the Donation of Constantine) of the 
emperor holJing the pope's stirrup had prompted 
the ROlllans to paint these offensiye pictures, in 
,vhich kings or enlperors were represented as 
vassals of the popes; from which they gained 
nothing, excepting the embittered feelings and 
hard words of temporal princes. 2 If the popes by 
allowing such pictures claimed to be elnperors and 
lords of eillperors, lllaking the en1perors their vassals, 
this ,vas nothing el
e than to destroy the power or- 
dained of God and to go against the divine order. 
Ho","'ever, \yhatever meaning and extent of 
application the Roman clergy Inight give to the Historian
 
more cautious 
supposed Donation; \vhatever new collections of than the 
I . I . h b . I I .. clergy, They 
aws ffilg It contalll on t e su 
ect; t 1e Ilstorlans of limit, without 
1 . d h 
 II . . d h I denying, the 
t lIS an t e 10 O\Vlng perlo' are wont, ,v en t ley Donation. 
mention the Donation at all, cautiously to confine it 
,vithin tolerably narro\v lÍ1nits. SICARD OF CRE- 

ION A gives a very detailed account of the fabulous 
ba ptism of Constantine, 3 but q notes nothing Inore 
1 "Per hoc vocabulum 'contulimus' nil aliud intellexin1us quam 
, imposuimus.'" 
2 Treatise of the provost GERHOH OF REIGERSBCRG, De ín'L'e:4 ígrc. 
tione Antic1o'isti, edited by STULZ, Vienna, 1858, pp. 5.1, 56, 
3 In MURATORI, VII., 55-1, 


L 2 
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than this froIn the Donation, that the emperor 
gave Silvester regal privileges, and ordained that 
all bishops should be subject to the pope; but he 
does not go on to explain the nature of these regal 
priyileges. RO)IUALD OF SALERNO knows and 111en- 
tions merely this ecclesiastical supremacy.l ROBERT 
AnOLA
T confines hhnse]f to mentioning a privilege 
bequeathed by Constantine to the popes, without 
any farther statement. 2 A hundred years later, an 
11istorian so entirely devoted to papal interests as 
TOLO::\IEO OF LUCCA quotes nothing beyond this 
fronl the Donation, that the emperor had conferred 
on certain ROlnan ecclesiast.ics (the cardinals of a 
later age) the rights and prerog
atives of the ROlnal1 
senate. 3 And ,,"hile of the papal biographers BER- 
NARD GUIDONIS is éntirely silent about the Dona- 
tion; the dominion over the city of Rome, and the 
conferring of the ilnperial insignia, is all that 
Al\IALRICH AUGERII quotes froln it. 4 On the other 
hand the Spaniard, LUCAS B. OF Tuy (about 
A.D. 1236), represents the dOlninion over Italy 
(regnulllItaliæ) as having been conferred on the 
pope. 5 IIis contemporary, the Belgian B.ALDUI
, 
monk in the monastery Ninnoye, restricts Con- 
stantine's gift once nlore to the dOlninion over 
Rome. 6 


1 :1\1 URATORI, VII., 79. 
2 Chronologia, Trecis, 1609, p. 49. 
3 IIist. Eccl., 5, 3, 4, in l\IURATORI, XI., 825. 
4 Ap. ECCARD" II" 1665. 
5 Corpus chronicoru'Jn FlandrÙe, ed. DE SMET, II., 613. 
ð Chronicon 'Jnundl
, ap. SCHOTTI, Hisp. Ûlustr., IV" 36. 
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All the more ren1arkable on this account is the Godfrey of 
Viterbo leaves 
discussion in which, at the close of the twelfth the question 
century, a man who, in a certain sense, belonged open. 
to both nations, engaged. GOTTFRIED, a German, 
educated in Balnberg, chaplain and secretary to 
the three Hohenstaufen soyereigns-Conracl, Fre- 
derick, and Henry ,TI.-,vho ended his days as a 
canon at 1 T iterbo, states in his Pantlleon/ which he 
dedicated to pope Urban III., A.D. 1186, that, in 
order to secure greater peace to the Church, Con- 
stantine had withdrawn ,vith all his pomp to the 
Greeks, to Byzantiu1l1, and had given the pope 
regal privileges, and, on the strength of them, as it 
,youlc1 appear, ROlne, Italy, and Gaul. (1
his is the 
first time that Gaul is expressly mentÏoned as being 
included in the Donation.) Thereupon he makes 
the "supporters of the enlpire," and the" defenders 
" of the Church," state their pros and cons. The 
forIner point to the historical fact, that Constantine 
divided his kingdonl bet,veen his sons, and to the 
wen-known texts in the Bible. The latter, ho\v- 
ever, answer, that the will of God is declared in 
the very fact of the Donation; that God would 
allow His Church to have fallen into the error of 
a possession to which it had no right, ,vas not to 
be supposed. Gottfried hin1self, however, does 
not venture to decide; he leaves the. solution of 
this question to the powers that be. G
rvasius of 
I h 0 " . l (1 . h ) 1 . 1 TIlbury makes 
n t e tza 
1ì7J)elrla a elsure ours, W llC 1 a compromise, 
1 Ap. PISTORI, II" 268, 


. 
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GERV ASIrS OF TILBURY wrote for the elnperor 
Otho I\T. about the year 1211, it is stated, that 
Constantine had conferred royal po"rer over the 
countries of the West on Silvester, without in- 
tending to transfer to him along with it either the 
kingdolll itself or the' elllpire, which he reserved 
for himself. But the gi \?er is superior to tbe 
receiver, and the royal and ilnperial power is 
deriyed immediately from God. God, he says, is 
the creator of the en1pire, but the emperor is the 
creator of the papal supremacy.l 
On the whole, however, the authority of the 
Donation from the close of the twelfth century 
onwards was in the ascendant; and belief in it, 
and in the ,vide extent of territory which Con- 
stantine included in it, grew stronger. Gratian 
himself did not include it., but it was soon inserted 
as "palea," 2 and thus found an entry into all 
schools of canonical jurisprudence, so that from 
this time forth the lawyers were the most in- 
fluential publishers and defenders of the fiction. 
The language of the popes also was henceforward 
more confident. "Olnne regnulll Occidentis ei 
" (Silvestro) tradidit et dimisit,"3 says Innocent III. 
GregorJ IX. followed this out to its consequences 
in a way surpassing anything that had been done 


1 Ap. LEIBNIT, SSe BrUltsvic., I., 882. 
2 But with the more moderate expression, "Italiam seu occi- 
" dentales regiones," not with the unlimited "et " of Anselm. 
S Sermo de S. Syl1-'estro, Ope}"(t, Yenetiis, 1578, 1., 97. 
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before, when he represented to the elDperor 
Frederick II., the ablest and most formidable 
opponent who had yet sustained the lists against 
the ROlDan See, that Constantine had, along with 
the ilnperial insignia, given over ROlne with the 
duchy and the Ùnperiu7n to the care of the popes 
for ever. Whereupon the popes, ,vithout dÏJnin- 
ishing in any degree ,vhatever the substance of 
their jurisdiction, established the tribunal of the 
empire, transferred it to the Germans, and are 
wont to concede the po\ver of the s\vord to the 
ell1perOrs át their coronation. l 
This ,vas as much as to say that the imperial 
authority had its sole origin in the popes, could be 
enlarged or narrowed at their good pleasure, and 
that the pope could call each emperor to account 
for the use of tbe po\yer entrusted to hin1. But the 
highest rung of the ladder ,vas as yet not reached. 
This was first achieved by Gregory's successor, I
 - Innocent IV. 
states the doc- 
NOCEXrr 11 T ., ,v hen the synod of Lyons resulted in trine ofpa
al 
I d . . f F d . 1 . I . I I . supremacy III 
t le eposl tlon 0 re erlC \: ; In w llC 1 act t lIS pope its widest 
b d II h . d . I . f terms, 
,vent - eyon a IS pre ecessors In t le Increase 0 
his claims, and the extension of the authority of 
RaIne. It is an error, Innocent declares, in the 
year 1245, to suppose that Constantine ,vas the 
first to confer ternporal power on the Roman See; 
rather Christ Himself entrusted to Peter and his 
successors both powers, the sacerdotal and the 
royal, and the reins of both kingdoms, the earthly 


4 Ap. RAYNALD" ad a" 1236, 2-:1, p. 481, eù. Rom. 
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and the heavenly. Constantine, therefore, had 
merely resigned an unlawfully possessed power 
into the hands of its legitimate possessor, the 
Church, and had received it back again from the 
Church. l 
Another haIf century, however, elapsed bE?fore 
theolog
ians ,vere found,to reduce this new doctrine 
to a formal shape, and to furnish it with the usual 
scholastic, and in such cases very elasiic apparatus. 
Under the influence of circUlnstances ,vhich took 
place towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
and of the spirit in ,,,hicI1 a l\Iartin I,r. and a 
Boniface 'TIll. ruled, the use which had been 
nlade of the Donation of Constantine assumed a 
different fornl. The Dominican, TOLOMEO OF 
LUCCA, author of the t\VO last. books of the work 
De Regimine Principu71
, the :first t,yO books of 
,vhich are by Tholl1as Aquinas, goes beyond 2 his 
predecessors, and explains the Donation as a forinal 
abdication of Constantine in favour of Silvester; 3 


1 Corl. epist. Vatican., 4957, 49; Codex rindobon. philol., 61, f. 70- 
305, f. 83. In RAu
IEn, Geschichte der llohenstaufen, IV., 178 (first 
eclition), who quotes the Latin text. The clocument was not known 
in the centuries immediately following, though the fact of Inno- 
cent IV. having taken up such a position was well knoWll, for 
ALVARO PELAYO sa
rs (De Planctu Ecclesiæ, I., 43, about the year 
1350), " Collatio autem Constantini potius fuit cessio quam collatio; 
Ie sic etiam fertur Innocentius IV. clixisse imperatori Frederico, 
H quem deposuit." 
2 These last two books were written subsequent to 1298; for the 
putting to death of Aldolf of Nassau, by Albert, is mentioned as an 
event which had already taken place. 
S U Primo quidom de Constantino apparet, qui Silvestro in im- 
,: pel'io cessit."-De RegÙnine p'rincipnm, 3, 10, Opltscuht l'homm 
.A'luin., Lug(1., 1562, p. 23:3. 
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and connecting ,vith this other historical circum- 
stances which are either inventions or misconcep- 
tions, he thence draws tbe conclusion, that the 
power of all temporal princes derives its strength 
and efficacy solely from the spiritual power of the 
popes. There ,vas no halting half way; and 
inlmediately afterwards, in the contest of Boni- 
face 'TIll. ,vith Philip of France, the Åugustinian 
Inonk/ AEGIDI"LS COLONYA of Rome, "Thorn the 
pope had nOlllinated to the archbishopric of 
Bourges, drew the natural conclusions without the 
slightest disguise in a ",york ,vhich he dedicated to 
his patron. TO"Tards the middle of the century 
two theologians of the papal court, AGOSTIXO 
TRIONFO and .A..LVARO PELAYO, the one an Italian, 
the other a Spanish minorite, took the same line 
of argunlent. rrhis theory, reduced to its simplest 
terms, runs thus: Christ is Lord of the whole 
,vorld; at His departure He left this dominion 
to His representatives, Peter and his successors; 


1 If the treatise De Utraque Potestute (which is found in GOLDAST, 
J,[onarchia, II,) were from the pen of Ægidius, he must have pro- 
fessecl the very opposite principles in the interest of king Philip. 
But, seeing that Ægidius, as archbishop of Bourges, is found among 
those prelates who went to Rome against rbilip's will to the council 
summoned by Boniface, and thereupon was punishecl with confisca- 
tion, one may be quite certain that the writing in question was not 
cOlnposecl by hin1. In his genuine ancl still unprinted work, the 
substance of which is given by CHARLES JOURDAIN, Un ouvrage 
inédit de Gilles de Rome, Paris, 1858, Ægiclius says bluntly enough, 
H Patet quod omnia temporalia sunt sub domino Ecclesiæ collocata, 
" et si non cle facto, quoniam multi forte huic juri rebellantur, de 
" jure tamen et ex debito ten1poralia summo pontifici slmt subjecta J 
" a quo jure et a quo dt'bito nullatenus possnnt absolvi," p, 13, 
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therefore the fulness of an spiritual and ternporal 
power and dominion, the union of all rights and 
privileges, lies in the hands of the pope. Every 
lnonarch, even the most powerful, possesses only 
S0 roUCll po,,:rer and territory as the pope has 
transferred to him, or finds good to allow him. 
TRIONFO says without reservation, that if an 
emperor, like Constantine, has given tenlporal 
possessions to Sil vester, this is 111erely a restitution 
of what had been stolen in an unjust and tyrannical 
,va y.l 
This theory, utterly unknown to the earlier 
popes and to the whole of Christendom, ,vas 
invented in ihe first instance in order to meet the 
objections to the Donation of Constantine. For 
there ,,"'ere not wanting persons ",.ho declared that 
Constantine had no power to make sucll a suicidal 
Donation, so ruinous to the elnpire. An emperor 
could not tear in pieces the empire, for this ,vas in 
direct contradiction to his office. 2 
The Frencll advocate, PETER DUBOIS, at Cou- 
tances declared, in his opinion about the Bull of 


1 Summa de ecclesia, 94, 1. 
Z Brought out more in detail by DANTE, for example, in the De 
],[onarchiâ, 3, 10; Opere JJIinori, ed, di Fraticelli, Firenze, 1857, II., 
460, [" Ergo scindere ImperiuIn, Imperatori non licet. Si ergo 
" aliquæ dignitates l)er Constantinuln essent alienatæ (ut dicunt) 
" ab Imperio," &c. Here the sceptical" ut dicunt" shows that 
Dante doubted the fact as well as the rightfulness of the Donation. 
So also "Dicunt quidurn adhuc, quocl Constantinus IInperator, 
" mundatus a leprâ intercessione Sylvestri, tunc summi pontificis, 
" imperii sedem, scilicet RomaIn, donavit' ecclesiæ, cum multis aliis 
H imperü dignitatibus."] 
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Boniface ",TIll. to Philip, that the Donation was 
from the first legally null and void; all la wyers 
were unanimous in maintaining this, only the very 
long prescription conferred on it at the present 
time a legal validity.l 
Contemporaneously ,vith hilll the Dorninican, 
JOH
 QUIDORT of Parjs, magister of the theological 
faculty there (died A.D. 1306), in his book On tlte 
Regal antZ Papal Power, contended against the 
Donation of Constantine, for, as an la,,"'yers main- 
tained, the emperor, as semper Augustus, could 
only enlarge, not diminish the empire; on the 
contrary, such a mutilation of the empire, of which 
he was only the administrator, might be set aside 
by each of his successors as null and void. 2 
Ifrom the time that the harlnonious relations 
between the empire and the papacy were destroyed, 
and one conflict after another between the two 
powers arose with a sort of inherent necessity, and 
the transfer of the papacy into French hands made 
the restoration of due relations impossible (that is 
to say, froIn the death of Frederick II. to the death 
of Le"Tis the Bavarian, 1250-13-16), the Donation 
of Constantine was perpetually mentioned in the 
various memorials, opinions, and apologies, which 
had reference to the contest. The defenders of 
the imperial cause, appealing to the prevailing 


1 Ap. Dupuy, Histoire du' D
tferend Preuves, p, 46. 
2 Fratris JOHANNIS DE PARISUS tract. de Potestate reg. et l)((]J'1 
in SCHARDII Coll, de Jurisdictione imp" p. 208 sq. 
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vie,v of the civil jurists, usually ,vithout circum- 
locution pronounced the Donation null and void or 
obsolete. 1 One of the ablest and acutest contenders 
for the inlperial po\Yer, the J\Iinorite 
IARSIGLIO OF 
PADUA, does not quite kno,v how he stands to,yards 
it. "Some say that Constantine conferred the 
" privilege on the pope,
' is the expression he uses; 
but he then goes on to say that those in the papal 
interest, either because the dOCU111ent "Tas not clear 
and con1prehensive enough, or had become obsolete, 
or had neyer been legally valid, had invented this 
entirely new theory of a universal, spiritual, and 
telnporal po\ver derived imnlediately from Christ 
the God-man. 2 But even this l\Iarsig'lio found the 
Donation of Constantine a ,yelcome weapon against 
the primacy of the R0111an See in general, for fronl 
it it was very easy to draw tIle conclusion that 
even the ecclesiastical Sll pren1acy of the pope over 
all other churches and bishops rested merely on 
the grant of the elnperor, and therefore on a 
purely human, perishable, and in such things 
properly invalid right. 3 l\Iarsiglio kne,v well ho\v 
to turn this ,veak spot to good account. 


In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
same amount of uncertainty and arbitrariness as 


1 So the author of the inquiry, TVlwtller the pope lwd pou.:er to 
enforce an armistice on the E1ì'ljJeror, Henry VII., in DOENNIGES, ..Acta 
Henrici vii" II" 158. 
2 Dcnfensor pac is, Heidelberg, 1599, p, 101. 
s 1. C., p, 203. 
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before continued to prevail in the definitions 
respecting the real extent of the Donation. In 
the decretal of pope Nicholas ITI. Inerely the 
cession of ROlne to the popes by Constantine is 
mentioned, in accordance with the special object of 
this doculllent. 1 In the form of oath which the 
elnperor, Henry VII., had to take before his 
coronation, Clement V. Inade this monarch swear 
that he ,vould protect and uphold all the rights 
,vhich the emperors, and Constantine of course 
first of all, had granted to the Roman Church, 
without ho'\vever going on to state in what these 
rights consisted. 2 John XXII., in his refutation 
of l\Iarsiglio of Padua, in the year 1327, merely 
mentions in passing the fact that Constantine had 
given up the ilnperial city to Silvester, quoting 
the words of the Donation. 3 The oldest, or second 
oldest COlnmentator on Dante, the compiler of the 
OttÏ1no C071unento, who '''Tote in the year 1333, 
contents himself with the indefinite statement that 
Constantine had given Silvester "all the dignity 
" of the empire." 4 
The author of the comlnentary on Dante, which 
,vas written in the year 1375, states quite simply 
that Constantine gave to the pope and the Church 


1 In VI, to 1, 6, 17. 2 Clementin, 9, de jur. ej, 
3 Ap, Raynald, a., 13
7, 31. 
4 L' OttÙno Cmnmento della divina Com,'lnedict, Pisa, 1827, 1355. 
PETER AUREOLI says very much the same (about the year 1316): 
" Honor imperii translatus est in personam Silvestri et in Rom. 
" ecclesiam."-Âurea SrÏ]Jturæ Elucidatio, Venetiis, s" a, f, 89. 
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gians try to 
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exactly \yhat the pope possesses to this day; 1 in 
opposition to "\yhich a later COIDlnel1tator, GUINI- 
FORTO DELLI BA.RGIGI, is convinced that only" the 
" patrimony iu Tuscany, in tbe neighbourhood of 
" Rome," is included in the Donation. 2 
RUDOLF or P A
DULF COLON
A,3 canon of Sienna, 
and probably a Roman by birth (fourteenth 
century), gives the Donation once more the "\videst 
extent of meaning, including "Rome, Italy, and 
" all \vestern kingdoms." 4 NICOLAS OF CLA1tIEXGE 
himself says \vithout any hesitation, that Constantine 
conferred the western elnpire on tbe Roman Church, 
and intended the cardinals to be senators of it. 5 
In France efforts "Tere Inade to secure the 
country against the consequences which were 
drawn., or n1igbt be drawn, from the extent of a 
Donation ,vhich embraced the whole of the West. 


1 Cldose sopra Dante, testo ine(lito, Firenze, 1846, p, 161. 
2 1.0 lnft:r1w, col comento di G. d. B., pubbl. da G. ZACHERONI, 
Firenze, 1838, p. 456, 
8 Not Raoul de Coloumelle, canon. of Chartres, as the IIistoire 
litléraire de la France, xx!., 151, represents him, The B
.st()ire 
itself notices that the author in two lllanuscripts of bis small work 
is called " Canonicus Senensis," and only in one" Canonicus Carno- 
cc tensis." A Frenchman would have expressed himself differently 
respecting the" translatio imperii a Francis ad Germanos," and would 
not have contented hiIllself with saying merely, "Regnum mundi 
cc translatum est ad Germanos vel Teutonicos," p,297. The whole 
historical view is taken fron1 the standpoint of a Roman ecclesiastic; 
and the author gives one pretty clearly to understand that he is a 
Roman ecclesiastic by noticing that pope Hadrian was by birth" de 
cc regione Yiæ latæ," p. 292. 1\Ioreover, Radulf has copied l\Iarsilius 
of Padua, or the latter has copied him, as one can see by comparing 
them in SCHARDIUS, p, 287 and p, 226. 
f De tralls1at;one Ùnperii, in SCHARDIUS, p, 287, 
l) De a11natis ?JOn s07Vt nilÙ:., Opel (I, eà. LYNDIUS, p, 92, 
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The Parisian t.heologian, JACOB AL1\IAIN, contends 
therefore that Constantine had no power whatever 
to transfer the empire to the pope without the 
consen t of the people; 1 and in the second place, that 
the kingdom of Gaul at any rate could not have 
been included, for the Romans had never been 
masters of Gaul, and the people of Gaul had never 
of their own accord voted for submitting to Roman 
rule. He seems to have had no misgivings as to 
the extent to which the Celtic population of Gaul 
had allowed themselves to become Romanized. 
Ahnain maintains moreover that it is the common 
opinion of doctors generally, that as a matter of 
fact Constantine did not resign the empire. 2 
LUPOLD OF B.ABEXBERG in the fourteenth century, LupoId of 
. h - . 0 1 R E . d d - d Babenberg 
1n IS treatIse n tne on
an --/Jnpzre, e lcate to sees the truth, 
Bald,vin, archbishop of Trèves (1307-1354), dis- 


t

:St
ot 
I D - I 11 I . 1 - . state it. 
cusses t 1e onation yery t 10roug 1 y ,V 11 e InvestI- 
gating the question whether the king of Rome 
]lad to take the oath of a vassal to the Roman See,3 
The discussion "\vith him nleans nothing less than 
the decision of the still wider question, whether 


1 Contradicente populo occidentali." Ap. GERSON, Opp. II" 971, 
cf, p, 1063, 
2 " Quod resignaverit imperium occidentale, nunquam legitur." 
It is remarkable how uncertain people were even at this late date 
(Almain wrote about the year 1510) respecting a fact so unmistake- 
able, If one considers to what a high degree of historical discern- 
mont some writel's attained even as early as the twelfth century, one 
might almost say, that in this direction, ancl in all that relates to a 
rational understancling of history, the movement for three whole 
centuries was a retrogression rather than an advance. 
sAp, SCHARD, p, 391. 
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the pope is really the suzerain of the German 
empire and possessor of the d0111iniuln directum, 
so that in all countries of the empire all that 
accrues to the emperor is the dominiunl utile. 
lIenee ,ye once more meet ,vith the 1110St different 
opinions as to the validity or nullity of the Dona- 
tion; whereupon LupoId renlarks that all canonists 
are ,vont to nlaintain that the Donation is legally 
valid and irrevocable. But then the other king- 
dOlllS of the "'Vest must ha ye stood in the same 
relation of vassaldom to the pope. LupoId, ho,v- 
ever, is keen-sighted enough to see tl1rough the 
unhistorical character of the ,,"hole fiction. He 
knows that the emperors ruled over the "rest just 
as much after Constantine's time as before it; and 
lle hÏ1nself had found passages in the ecclesiastical 
law-books whicll speak merely of giving. up the 
city of ROlne to the pope. In the elld, ho,yever 
(belief in the Donation ,yas at that time still so 
powerful), he does not venture to COllle to a decision, 
but prefers to leave the settlement of the matter to 
higher powers. 
From a legal point of view the lnatter remained 
just as debatable as ever. It ,vas not, ho,vever, 
easy to explain how Constantine, as elective 
emperor (and the old Roman emperors were sup- 
posed to have been elective like the German ones), 
could have given a,yay half the empire. In a 
treatise which, sc? far as I am aware, has never 
been printed, and ,vhich seelnB to have been written 
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in the tinle of Le\vis of Bavaria in reference to his 
conteF;ts,l t})e question is discussed, ,vhether in virtue 
of his election the elIlperor can forthwith and im- 
111ediatelyexercise control over the ,vhole realnl, or 
,vhether he needs to be elnpowered by the pope to do 
so. In consequence of the Donation of Constantine, 
says the author, the \vhole jurisdiction of the em- 
peror becarne dependent on cOllfirnlation by the 
pope; but, on the other hand, it must be adnlitted 
that tbe rights and constituent parts of the reahn 
could not be alienated so arbitrarily, without the 
consent of the princes, barons, and high official
.2 
On the other hand the Donation is defended 
tü\vards the end of the fifteenth century by the 
Strasburg parish priest, JOH
 HUG of Schlettstadt, 
in his JV{lger
fuhr der 1
. ]{irche und des Rö'nâsclten 
neichs, ,vhich he dedicated to cardinal RaynlonJ 
of Gurk (1493-1505). .11CCURSIUS, he says, has 
declared the gift to be invalid on account of its 
extra vagance, but J onN r.I
EUTOXIClTS, the anno- 
t.ator of the Decretu7Tt (of Gratian), has proved its 
inllTIutable validity from the Clementines,3 whicll 
have inserted the Donation into the inlperial oath. 


1 En'vis tract[dus de jurisdictione impti íi et auctor"Ítate s'lt1nmi 
Pontificis circa i1nperium. Cod. Lat. 5832 in the National Library at 
1\1 unic 11, f, 121, ff. 
2 "Sed contra hoc est, quod jura imperii alienari non possnnt 
" quum sint bona republicæ, quæ sine publicis officÜtlibus dispenf'ari 
"non posRunt, ut sunt pl'incipes et bal'ones et quorun1 interest 
" assistere ministf'rio imperiali aulæ diyerSOfllln apicum," f, 123, 
3 [The CO}lstit({tion(s Clententi1læ are that part of the corpns iw'is 
c'l'l1(mici which contains the decrees of the council of Yicnne (A,D. 
1311), together with Jecrees of Clement V,; published in 1313.] 
.M 
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The German la,,"'-books have given the Donation 
of Constantine a relnarkable extension, inasnluch 
as they maintain tbat Constantine gave to Silvester 
the civil or king's bann to the amount of sixty 
shillings, "in order to compel all those who will 
" not reform themselyes for corporal punishment, to 
" be cOlnpelJed to do s<2 by means of fines." 1 This 
is a specific German invention, utterly unkno,vn 
to the Romance nations. The sense is as follo,,"'s: 
in consequence of the wide and indefinite sphere 
of the ecclesiastical 2 courts, it became a custom in 
Germany tbat the ecclesiastical judges should 
impose fines, levying them themselves, for various 
crimes, SOl1le of ,vhich belonged entirely to the 
111unicipal jurisdiction; an abuse ,vhich .1
lex- 
anc1er III. had forbidden as early as the year 1180, 
but to no purpose. ÅS an authority for this 
abnormal cnstonl ,vas ,vanted, anù none could be 
found, the Donation of Constantine-that large 
and inexhaustible treasury froln ,,
hich political 
and lllunicipal privileges could be dra,,"'n just as 
they ,vere ,vallted-,vas obliged here also to be 
Lrougl)t into l1se. 3 


1 Sacksellspiegel, v. IIOMEYER, I., 238 (3, (3), Das Rechtsùuc/t nrrch 
Ðistinctionen, edited by ORTLOFF, p, 325 (6, 16). SchwalJenspiegel, 
in SENCKENBERG, Corp, fur. Germ., II" 10, 
2 [These ecclesiastical courts (Send-gerichte, synodus) were hela 
hy the bishop, or archdeacon, or their substitute (Sendrichter) to 
try ecclesiastical off'enceR, especially profanation of the Lord's day, 
and other violations of the decalogue,] 
3 The cardinals, D'AiUy and Zaberella, on behalf of the bishops 
and their officials, lodged cOlnplaints respecting these fiscal gains of 
the ecclesiastical courts before the council of Constance, and 1'0- 
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In the ideas of the people and laity generally, 
the Donation of Constantine had n1ean\vhile ac- 
quired another and more comprehensive signifi- 
cance. In the ,vho]e of the later 
Iiddle Ages we 
see two dialnetrical1y opposite currents prevailing. 
On the one side the effort to furnish the Church 
with considerable donations, to create for her a 
broad foundation of extensive landed propérty, 
and to raise the number and condition of clergy 
living on ecclesiastical endowments; but side by 
side with this the vievv \vhich had been making 
way ever since the twelfth century, that the great 
possessions and large revenues of the Church \vere 
a grievous evil, the sources of nearly all existing 
abuses, and the causes of a moral deterioration of 
the clergy.1 This vie\v gra.dually assumed a form 


quested that provision might be made againRt them Cap, v, D. HARDT, 
Concil, Const., I., p, 8, p, 421, and p, 9, p. 524), But the mischief 
continued in Germany, and contributed not a little to the general 
bitterness against the hiel'archy and the clergy, as one sees from the 
G'J"avamina nationi.'i Germanicæ, c. 64, ()fthe )!ear 1522, not to mention 
other indications of the same fact, 
1 [vVe find this expressed in Yel'y strong language in some of the 
political and satirical songs of the thirteenth and following centuries, 
Such songs took a new tone in Englanà just abont that age, rrhe 
civil con1motions of the reign of .John, and t.he weak government of 
Henry III., afforded every pal'ty ahundJ.nce of n1aterial for satire, 
and plenty of opportunity for giving it free utterance. rrhe clerk 
with his Latin, the COl1l'tier with his Anglo-Nol'man, and the people 
with their vigorous old English, all had their wOl'd to say, It may 
be worth while to gi ve a few examples from l\lr, \YRIGHT'S collection 
of The Political Son;J.c; of Hn!Jlrrnd. 
" ROffia mnndi C'apnt eRt, seà nil capit mundnm; 
Quod pendet a capite totum est inmundnm; 
Transit enin1 vitium primunl in secundum, 
Et de fundo rcdolet quod est juxta fUl1<hllll. 
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Among the 
laity two op- 
posite views of 
the Donation 
prevailed: 
I. That it and 
all other 
Church en- 
dowments 
were excel- 
lent; 
2, That the 
wealth of the 
Church was a 
scandal in it- 
self, and disas- 
trous in its 
effects on the 
clergy. 
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of serious and threatening import to the clerical 
body, as the notion ,vas developed out of it that 
orjginal1y tbe clergy had been poor, had lived 


II Roma capit singulos et res singulorum; 
Rornanorum curia non est nisi forum. 
Ihi sunt venalia jura senatorum, 
Et solvit cOl1traria co))it\nummornn1," 
H Solam avaritiarn Homa novit parca, 
Parcit danti munera, parco non est parca: 
Nummus est pro nurnine, et pro 1\Iarco marca, 
Et est mÜPls celebris ara quam sit arca," &c" &c. 
Fronl the Invectio contra aval'itiam about the time of the interdict. 
" J acet ordo clericalis 
In respectu laicalis, 
Spollsa Christi fit vonalis, 
Generosa generalis; 
Veneunt altaria, 
Venit eucharistia, 
Cum sit l1ugatoria 
Gratia venalis," 
From a Song aJainst the Bishops, about 12GO. 
H Les contre-estanz abatent Ii fiz de felonie; 
Lars perit seinte eglise, quant orgoilla mestrio. 
Ceo sustenel1t Ii prelaz ki s'i ne peinent mie, 
Pur dreiture sustenir nolent perdre vie," 
From a Soong of the TiJnes, about 1275. 
See also Pietce tlw Plouglunrtn's Crede (about 1394) passim, and 
the pelican's charges ap-ainst the eIergy in the C01nphctnt of the 
Plough man,] 
['Valther van del' Vogelweicle sings t.hus on the subject:- 
" Salt ich den pfaffen râten an clen trinwen mîn; 
sô spræche ir haut den armen zuo 'sê claz ist dîn,' 
ir zunge sunge unde lieze manegmn n1an claz sîn; 
Gedæhten ouch daz si durch Got ê wâren almnosnære : 
dô gap in êrste geltes teil del' kiinec Constantin. 
Het er gewest daz dâ von libel kiinftec wære, 
sô het er wol nnderkomen de
 rîches swære; 
wan daz Ri dô waren kische und iibermiiete lære," 
No. Ill, p, 113, Simrock's edition, Bonn, 1870. 
IIis pOC111S al}01Uld in anti-p
p:ll REmtin1ents,] 
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soltJy upon free\vill offerings, and had ITlnaiuétl 
poor upon principle, until Constantine by hiB 
Donation had put an end to the foriller state of 
poverty, especially in ROlne, and pope Silvester by 
his acceptance of it had given an exam pIe eagerly 
follo\ved by the clerical body generally, alHl luul 
ineradicably ÏInplanted in them the passion for 
acq uiring \vealth. rrhe vie,v that the \vealth of 
the Church \vas the great obstacle in the \vay of 
all clerical refornl gained ground 1110re and Inore. 
Sectarianism, which froIn the middle of the t\velfth 
century on\vards assumed numerous and various 
shapes in Italy, France, and Gern1any, nutde 
COllll110n cause \vith this view, or fostered it ana 
spread it assiduously. It enJed in becoll1Îng part 
Rlld parcel of public opinion. 
It \yas precisely this which ,von for the fabulous 
Donation of Constantine such universal acceptance, 
that tlle fiction so exactly corresponded to the 
feeling and need of tlJe people at tha t tilne. 'The 

Iicldle Ages, with their natural propellðity to 
Î1nagine definite actors, and an act producing effeet
 
once for all, in the case of circu111stauces ,vhich 
Teally had been gradually and slo\v ly developed, 
could not account for the fact that the forluerly 
poor Church had gradually Lecolne rich, other\vise 
than by representing this change as having been 
instantaneous. 'The Church, \vhich till yesterday 
had been utterly \vithout property, becalne sud... 
cleu]y possessed of a superaLulldance of earthly 
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The fiction of 
the Donation 
hannonised 
admirahly 
wi th this 
second view, 


g'oods, througl1 the acts of the t,vo IIeads, the 
ilnperial giver, and the accepting pope. And 
there"\vith, said numberless persons, the hitherto 
closed Pandora-box had been opened fortlle Church; 
all the evils from which she ,vas suffering were to 
be attributed to this source of Inischief. 1 Even 
lnell, 'v ho stood on the heights in their own age, 
SR\V the 11latter thus, and their grief at the in- 
firlllities of the Church, the degeneracy of the 
clergy, and the ceaseless conflict between the 
spiritual and temporal po,ver, clothed itself in 
hunentations over Const.antine's well-111eant, but 
iH-advised munificence. Thus two contemporaries, 
,vhose sentiments agree in 11lany points, DAN'fE 2 


1 "\Vith what naÏveté even ecclesiastics and historians up to the 
close of the l\Iitldle Ages placed themselves quite at the stH/nel-point 
of the popular view, is shown fronl the following passage of the 
monk BERNHARD 'YITTE (about A,D. 1510) in his Ilistoria nTest- 
1)7wliæ, l\Ionast., 1775, p, 61: "Silvestro pontificallte . . . ecclesial'lllll 
" Prælati, qui hactenus in paupertate vixerunt, imo nihil habentes 
" et omnia possidentes, possessiones habere illceperunt." 


2 Inf., XIX., 115-17: 
[" Ahi Constantin, di quanta mal fu mah'e, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote, 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre I" 
" Ah, Constantine 1 of how much ill was mother, 
Not thy conversion, but that marriage dower, 
Which the first wealthy Father took from thee I" 
Longfellow's Translation. 
DANTE deplores the supposed Donation no less heartily in the De 
.lllonarchiâ: "0 felicem populum 1 0 Ausonianl te gloriosarn! si 
H vel numquam infirmator imperii tui extitisset; vel numquam sua 
" pia intentio ipsnm fefellisset." Lib. II., sub finenI, 
ARIOSTO places the Donation in the moon, among the tbings 
which lmye beclllost 01' ahul:;cd on earth: 
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and OTTOKAR OF HORXECK. The former especially 
Le"Tails H varice and simony, as the unhallowed 
fruit of that Donation; but the latter says Con- 
stantine added a s,vord, which they did not kno,v 
ho,v to ,yield, to the stole of the priests, and thus 
Lroke the strength of the elupire. 1 
'This vie,v, that the Donation had broug'ht ruin 
into the Church, assulned in tl1at legend-producing 
age the forl11 of an actual occurrence. 
n angel 


"Di varj fiori ad un gran monte passa, 
Cll' ebber già buono odore, or puzzan forte, 
Questo era iI dono (se perù dir Ieee) 
CIte Constantino al buon Silvestro fece," 
Orl. If
w'., C, XXXIV., st. 80. 
H Then passed he to a flowery mountain green, 
'Yhich once smelt sweet, now stinks as oJiously; 
This was that gift, if you the truth will have, 
That Constantine to good Silvester gave." 
:Milton's Translation, PrOJe TI.orks, I" p. 11, eel. 1753. 
From Cary's note on Dante, Inf., XIX" 118. 
But perhaps the strongest passage in Dante against the Donation 
is Par, XX., 55, where Constantine is found in Parailise, in spite of 
the Donation. 
" Lo aUro, che segue, con Ie leggi e meco 
Sotto buona intenzion, che fe mal frutto, 
Per cedere al IJastor si fece Greco: 
Ora conosce, come il mal dedutto 
Dal suo bene bene operar non Ii è nocivo, 
A vvegna cho sia il mondo indi dîstl'utto." 
"rfhe next who follows (Constantine), with the laws antI me, 
Under the good intent that bore bad fruit 
Became a Greek by ceding to the IJastor ; 
N ow knoweth he how all the ill deduced 
From his good action is not harmful to him, 
Although the world thereby may be destroyed," 
Longfellow's Translation.] 


1 Cap, 448, in PEZ., III., 446. 
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,vas said to haye cried froin heaven, "1V oe! "roe! 
"This (lay hatll poison been infused into the 
Church." The ]egend is to be found as early as 
the COinmencenlent of the thirteenth l century, in 
\V ALTHER VOS DEH "T OGEL'VEIDE. "The angel hath 
" told us true," says this poet, but he is thinking 
chiefly of the weakening of the enlpire, ,vhich ap- 
pears to him to be the evil fruit of the Donation: 


"aUe viirsten lebent nû mit êren, 
wan del' höhste ist geswachet, 
daz hat del' pfaffen wal gemachet." 2 


So, also, the Strasburg chronicler, I{ÖNIGSIIOFEX. 
"Then ,vas a voice heard over all R0111e, which 
"said, , This day bath gall and venom flo\ved into 
" , holy Christendoln,' and know ye that this also 
" is source and ground of all ,yar bet\veen popes 3 
" and emperors." 
Contemplation of the mischief \vhich the hatred 
bet,yeen Le\vis the Bavarian and the French 
popes had created, nloved the l\Iinorite J OH
 OF 


1 [Simrock assigns tI1Ís poem to A,D. 1198. The one in which the 
poet talks of having sung for forty years, "von Ininnen und als 
"iemen sol," is assigned to the year 1228. This would place his 
birth about 1168. He took part in the sixth crusade, and probably 
died soon after his return,] 
2 [That is, "all the princes now live with honours, since the 
l1Íghest (the emperor) is weakened. The election of the clergy has 
brought about this." No, 5, p. 36, Simrock's edition.] 
3 In the Vienna manuRcript, Hist. Eccles., 29, fo!' 64 (A.D, thirteenth 
century), the reason given for the voice of the angel is, H quia (eccle- 
H sia) major est dignitate, minor religione." The story about the 
angel is found also in the Chron. JIu naB t. JIt llicUl,sis, in PEZ, 8tT. 
.Aust]'., I" 182, in tho chronicle of THEODOUE ENGELHUSEN, in 
Lcibnitz, ficr. Brllllsvic., II" 103.1. 
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,V INTERTHUR also to complain, that" at this tilne 
"one sees plainly enough how truly the angel 
" spoke, in saying that through that well-meant, out 
"in its consequences most unhappy, rich dota- 
" tion and fat present, which COllstantine conferred, 
" poison had flo,ved into the Church." 1 
Even theologians were not ashamed to appeal to 
the saying of the angel. J OHY O:b' PARIS con- 
cludes from it that the Donation had displeased 2 
God. .l:\. hundred years after him DIET1UCH 'T RIE, 
an Åugustinian at Osnabruck, says, that poison 
certainly at that tÏIne had been adlninisterecl to 
the Church, but yet only throug
h the abuse of the 
Donation; for wealth in itself "ras by no means a 
calamity for the Church. 3 At last this saying of 
the angel passed in to a proverb, COll11110n even in 
the mouth of the lower orders. 4 
At first, however, this angel, who proclaimed 
the poisoning of the Church, seeIns to have beeu 
a fallen one. For the first who narrates the 
miracle, GIRALDCS C.A)IBREXSIS (about the year 
1180), (and, as BISHOP PECOCK OF CHICHESTER 
(1450) assures us, the other chroniclers Inerely 
copy Giraldus,) Dlakes the "old enemy" speak 


1 Ap. ECCARD, I., 1889. 
2 Ap. SCRARD, Sylloge, p. 210. 
3 Hist. Concil, Uonst., ap, YON DER HARDT, I" Ill, 
_ 
4 Ab omnibus recitatur, tempore quo Con:-;tantinns 1\1. illCcþ\pit 
clotare ecclesiam, audita est vox in aere: "lIodie effusunl VCllC- 
" num in ecclesia," Jo, 
IAJOR de pot. Papæ. In GEnsoN's 'Yorks, 
II" 1159. 


Even theolo- 
gians quok 
the angel. 
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the words. l At any rate, this "evil one" shortly 
after,vards transforlned him::;elf in to an angel of 
light. 


The sects of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
especially the Ca tharists and ",Valdell:ses, proceeded 
on the princi pIe, tha every possession of the 
Church ,vas in itself objectionable, and that it ,vas 
da111naLIe for the Church to devote anything lllore 
than the 111ere freewill offering
s of the l11ornellt, 
to,vards supplying 111eanS of life to the clerg
y. 
The 2 endo,vlnent, therefore, of the Church by 
Constantine ,vas considered by them as a decisive 
turning-point, involving the ruin of the Church, 
nay, its utter destruction. Until Silvester, they 


1 "The oold eneIny made thilk voice in tho eil'." Pecock's 
1?ep1'css01', eel. by CHUROIIILL BABINGTON, London, lSGO, p, 351. 
According to PEOOOK'S statement, the passage is to be found in the 
Cos1JwgraphÙt Iliberwiæ of Giraldus. It is not in the printed Topo- 
grapltÙt llibcrniæ; but it is possibly in the still unprinted Descriptio 
lJInwli of Giraldus. 
2 [This was the doctrine so widely spread by the Abbot Joachim 
of Fiore, Dolcino of Kovara, and the Fraticelli, The lwimitive 
Church had held that l)overty was better than riches. That period 
had COlne to an end with Silvester. Since his time all popes had 
been l)revaricators and deceivers, except Celestine V. He alone had 
understood and practised the blessed state of poverty. The Cathari 
argued that, as Constantine's enlpire was one of wrong and violence, 
and he had ceded it to Silvester, the popes since Silvester were 
snccessors to an unrighteous kingdom, not to an apostolic Church. 
This view had its effect also on the various prophecies which were 
circulated in the fourteenth century under the name of Joachim, 
and others. See a most interesting essay by Dr. DÖLLINGER in 
Ranmer's IIislor-isches Taschenbuch, Leipzig, 1871, on Dei. JVeis" 
src,yungsyluube ltJld das P1'oplu tcntlutin in del' chl'istliclull Zeit, pp, 261, 
265, 282, 283,] 
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saiù, the Church existed; in hin1 it fell, and becalne 
extinct by receiving fro In the hand of Constantine 
riches and worldly po\ver, until it ,vas once more 
revived by the "Poor men of Lyons." 1 "---ith the 
end of its poverty ended the very existence of the 
Church: property was the poison of which it died. 
Silvester is, therefore, that mighty, bold, and 
crafty king prophesied of in Daniel 2 viii. 24, 'v ho 
destroys "the people of the holy ones" - [das 
V olk del' Heiligen ;-so the Hebrew, and the 
'1nargin of the English version]. He is also .Anti- 
christ, the ßIan of Sin, and Son of Perdition, of 
,vhom S. Paul 3 speaks [2 Thess. ii. 3]. VALDEZ, 
on the other hand, the founder of the "Poor n1en 
" of Lyons," is the Elias, who, according to the 
,vords of Christ (1Iatt. xvii. 11), shall come and 
restore all things. Later, however, the 'Valdenses 
discovered that a church which for eight hundred 


1 R
UNER, SACCHONI, in 1\Iartene Thesaur. V., 1775, 1\Ioneta; Advers 
Cathár. it Vuld" p. 412. 
2 [" And in the latter time of their kingdom, "hen the trans- 
H gressors are come to the full, a king of fierce countenance, and 
H understanding dark sentences, shall stand up. And his power 
H shall be mighty, but not by his own power; and he shall destroy 
" wonderfully, and shall prosper, and practise
 and shall destroy the 
"mighty and the holy people. And through his policy also he 
" shall cause craft to prosper in his hand; and he shall magnify 
" himself in his heart, and by peace shall destroy many: he shall 
"also stand up against the Prince of l)rinces, but he shall be 
H broken without hand," (Daniel viii. 23-25,) Only by considering 
Silvester as having become, through the Donation, potentialIy a 
Gregory.VI!., an Innocent IlL, a Boniface VIII., can we understand 
how this prophecy could ever have been quoted as referring to 
him,] 
3 l\IONET.\, 1 \T" 2li3. 
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years, fronl Silyester to Valdez, had entirely 
vanished, and then had been called in to existence 
again out of nothing, ,vas a nonentity. They 
maintained, t herofo1'e, that their sect or chnrch h:L<l 
not haù its first beginning ,vith 'T aldez, but had 
already been in e
istence in the tilue 1 of Silvester, 
and that since that pope all the clergy, and those 
,vho followed them, were d:nnned. 2 The narrJe 
Leonenses (i,e. of Lyons) then gave occasion to 
the invention of a Leo as the supposed founder of 
the sect. ..A_ pious nlan of this naUle in the tin1e 
of Constantine, "disciple and fello,v of pope 
"Silvester," is said to have separated from the 
I10'V wealthy pope, in order to sho,v his aLhor- 
rence of the latter's avarice, and serve the Lord 
in voluntary 3 poverty. 
This notion, that utter poverty of the clergy, 
and rejection of all property, were anlong the 
conditions of the Church's existence, anù that, 
consequently, Constantine and Silvester ,vere the 
authors of the Church's ruin, ,vas at that tÏIne 
so prevalent, and so luuch in harmony ,vith tlJC 
characteristics of the a.ge, that it ,vas al,vays reap- 
pearing. The DULCINISTS 4 or ApOSTOLIC BHETlIRE
 


1 PETRUS DE PILICHDORF; contra JrTaldenses, Bib!. Patr. Lugd" 
xxv" 278. 
2 De }ur'resi Puup. de Lvgd" ap. l\IARTENE, Thes. V., 1779. 
3 So CONRAD JUSTINGER in Bern, about A.D. 1420, in his chronicle 
of Bern, 
4 [The followers of DùLCINO OF N OV AnA. Clmnent V. condenulCcl 
him and others to death, His flesh was torn a way frOlu his body 
with hot pincers, and his limbs then wl'cnehed oft: A.D, 1304,] 
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at the beginning of the fourteenth century, ,vho 
aspired to realise the prÏ1nitive Church in its purity, 
as they conceived it, said that it ,,,as Silyester "Tho 
had reopened the doors of hun1an society and of 
the Church to Sa tan. l Dolcillo hilnself, in his 
first letter to Christendom, declared Silvester to 
Le the angel of Pergalnus, ,vho "dlvells ,vhere 
:""i , · " (R . . 13 ) 
"
atans seat IS. eVe lI. . 
The English precursor of ProtestantislU J W y- 
CLIF, shared this vie,v. Constantine, he says, 
foolishly injured hÏ1nself and the clergy, in 
burdening the Church so heavily,vith te1nporal 
goods. 2 In the T1"-ialogZls he represents ..Åntichrist 
as prodnced by the Donation of Constantine, 
and thence deduces the do,vnfall of the Roman 
eUlpire. 3 


The days of the Donation of Constantine '\vere, 
h(n,eyer, numbered. Already, in the year 1443, 
JENEAS SYLVlùS PICCOLO)IIXI, after\vards pope 
J>ius II., then secretary to Frederick III., had re- 
con1mended that elnperor to summon a fresh 
council, at \yhich, alnong other things, the question 
of the Donat.ion of Constantine, "which caused 
" perplexity to Inctuy souls," should on Frederick's 


1 "Quando paupertas fuit mutata ab eeelesia per S, Sylvestrum, 
"tunc sanetitas vitæ fuit subtraeta eeelesiæ et diabolus illtIavit- 
"in hune mundum," So the Duleinist Peter of Lucca, in LDI- 
" BOR(H lâst. in']uis" p, 360. 
2 THOJIAS 'V ALDENSIS, Doctriu. fidei, ed. BLANCIOTTI, II" 70S, 
quotes his words from his book De PalJa. 
3 TJ"(u'fs and TJe.,fisfS, cd, VAFGHAN, 18-15, p.171. 
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proposal be finally decided. He himself was well 
kno"rn to be convinced of its unauthenticity, and 
he notices that neither in Pthe ancient historians 
nor in Da71'laSU8, that is, in the Pontifical book, was 
anything about it to be found. Its unauthenticity, 
therefore, was to be proclaimed by the council, and 
Æneas joined ,vi th this the al"rière pensée, that 
Frederick should again take possession of at least 
a part of the territory included in the Donation, 
as Lelonging to the enlpire, and ihus gain a firm 
basis in the peninsular for the imperial power, 
,vhich other\vise would vanish into air. l 
Three IYlen appeared almost simultaneously in 
the llliddle of the fifteenth century, to prove on 
historical grounds, that the fact of the Donation no 
less than the document ,vas an invention ;-REGI- 
NALD PECOCK, bishop of Chichester, cardinal 
CUSA, and LORENZO VALLA. In cont.rast to the 
uncertain vacillation 2 of Cusa, Pecock's exactness 
of historical investigation, an exactness propor- 
tionate to his kno\vledge of authorities, is very 
rerl1arkable. 3 In Paris, \vhere scholasticislll still 


1 Pentalogus, in PEZ, Thes, Anecd, IV., p. 3, 679. 
2 Thc passage out of his ConcU1'dantiu Cutlwlica is printed in 
BnowN, Fasciculus, Y., 157. 
S EepresFor, p, 361-67. [Pecock gives eight reasons for maintain- 
ing that the Donation is a fictiun, most of tbmn tolerably conclusivc ; 
e. g. the sÜence of Damasus, who mentions other smaIl gifts of 
Constantine; the silence of credible historians; the fact that Con- 
stantine bequoothed the very territory in question to his sons, and 
that Boniface IV. asked the empcror Phocas to give him the 
Pantheon as a church, A u. 60S, &c" &c. By" Damasus" Pecock no 
doubt n1C'allS the liùcl' POlltifica7is or Anastasi'lls (falsely so caIIed), 
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helJ the sceptre, criticislll had not advanced so far 
as this fifty years later, as ÅIJ]IAIN shows. VALLA 
certainly ,vent n1uch farther than Pecock and 
Cusa; he undertook to prove tllat the pope had no 
right to the possession of Rome, and the States of 
the Church in particular, that he was "tantunl 
"'Ticarius Christi et non etiam Cæsaris." His 
treatise was rather an artistic, rhetorical produc- 
tion, an eloquent declamation, than a caln1 historical 
investigation. l lIe hÏ1nself considered it as the 
cll
f d' æuvre of his eloquence. And yet after 
his treatise had been circulated every,vhere, and 
had caused the greatest excitell1ent, ,T aHa ,vas 
invited to Rome by Nicolas V., taken into the 
service of the pope, and received both froln 
Nicolas 1 T . and froln Calixtus III., various 111arks 
of faYOllr, without any retractation ,vhatever being 
required of hin1. 
The jurists meanwhile did not allow thelTISelves 
to be put out of countenance, and held :t'tst to the 
fiction for about a hundred years longer. 2 ANTO- 
NI
FS, archbishop of Florence, calls attention to 
the L'1ct that the passage in Gratian's decretals 
does not exist in the n10re ancient lllanuscripts of the 
colIection, but, at the same til11e, ren1arks that the 


which was usually quoted as a work of pope Damasus in the 
l\fiddle Ages.] 
] POGGIALI, J.llemorie di Lori nzo Tálla, Piacenza, 1790, p. 119. 
2 "Apud Canonistas nulla an1biguitas est, quin perpetua firmitate 
" subnixa sit," says Peter of Andlo, De imperio Romano, p,42, in the 
Tr((,
tlltlls vanï de R, G. 'imp, 'J'f[Jimtne, Norinlh., 1657. 
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legists (professors of civil la \v) disputed the legal 
validity of the Donation, ,vlJile the canonists and 
theologians upheld it. He himself adopts the ideal 
of a nniyersal d0111inion of the pope, resting on a 
divine dispensation, and accordingly sees in the 
Donation nothing nlore than a restitution. 
Iean- 
,yhile, defenders of its. legal authenticity ,vere not 
,yanting even alnong the professors of civil la\v. 2 
Aboye an others BARTOLO Inust be lllentioned here 
(about 1350), to ,vhonl forlIlerly, as Tiraboschi says, 
alnlost divine honour ""as paid. But as he calJ8 
attention to the territory in ,vhich. he - and his 
hearers happen to be, he lets one divine his true 
llleaning. 3 On the other hand, NICOLAS TUDESCHI, 
"Tho was considered by his contelnporaries as the 
greatest of all canonists, declares that he ,vho 
denies the Donation lies under the suspicion 4 of 
heresy. Cardinal P. P. P ARISIUS, and the Spallisll 
bishop, ARXOLD ÅLBERTIXUS, declare the sanle. 
"Thosoever pronounces the Donation to be nuIl 
and void, says the latter, COllies very near to 
heresy; but ,vhosoever maintains that it never 


1 The passage out of his Pars historialis is foundin BROWN, Fascic., 
I., 159, 
2 The jurists had discovered a pas
age in proof of the Donation 
even in the Corpus juris civilis. That is to say, Cod. 5, 27, in a law 
of the emperor Zeno, they read, "Divi COllstantini, qui. . . Ro- 
" nlanunl rninuit imperium," instead of" Inunivit." 
3 "Videte, quianos sumus in terr/'Ïs Ecclesiæ, idcirco dico quod iIIa 
" donatio va1eat," In proæm" ff, n. 14. 
4 Consil. 84, n, 2, in cap. per venerahilem, and elsewhere. COln- 
pare FnANcIscI DURSATI CunsilÙl, Venet., 1572, I., 3.:19. 
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took place at all is in a still worse case. l ANTo- 
KIUS,2 ROSELLUS, and LUDWIG GOJIEZ 3 are of the 
same opinion; and cardinal HIERO
YMUS ALBANO 
declares thus much at least, that there exist shanle.. 
less persons who refuse to submit to the "unanimis 
" . 
" consensus tot ac tantorum Patrum, respectIng 
the Donation; or, according to the expression of 
PETRUS IaNEes, to the" tota academia Canonis- 
'" tarum et Legistarum," ,,"ith the ,vhole host of 
theoloaians to boot. 4 But after cardinal BAROXIUS Since Baronius 
(:) . surrendered it 
l1ad once for all confessed the unauthenticity of no one has 
h D . 11 1 . h . I h d 1 I ventured se- 
t e onatIon, a t lese VOIces, W IC 1 a s lort y riously to 
maintain it. 
before been so numerous and so loud, became 
dumb. 
Only one reillark more need be added in con- 
clusion. In consequence of its naturalization 
alllong the Greeks, the Donation in its full extent 
found admittance even into Russia, for it exists 
in the ](or7nc::aia ]{niga, the Corpus juris 
canonici of the Græco-Slavonic Church, which 
was translated from the Greek by a Servian 
or Bulgarian, in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. 5 
[One 6 further argument æay be noticed, not 
as being needed, but as being in itself almost 


1 De agnoscendis assert. cath, et hæro 'lUCfst" 17, n. 14. 
2 Tract. de polest. PapCf, Lugd. s. a., p. 320. 
3 In BURSATUS, 1. c. 360 b . 
4 BURSATL"S,1. c" quoted all these, and many others. 
5 \Viener JahrlJÜcher d
l' Littralur, Bd, XXIII" 265, 
6 The Testimony of the Catacombs and other 111011'llments of ChriS- 
tian Art, &c" by 'VHARTON B, l\IARRIOTT, London, 1870, p. 99. 
N 
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conclusiv"e. An10ng the innun1erable monun1ents 
of Roman art, from the fourth century on,vards, 
some of which have direct reference to Constantine, 
no reference ,vhatever is made to the Donation. 
"\V ould it- not have been a fayourite subject, had it 
eyer been a fact? There appears to be only one 
representation in n1ec1iæval art of the Donation of 
Constantine. It is a mosaic from the " zophoros," 
or frieze of the Lateran Basilica. Some of the 
details of the costu1l1es sho,v it to be not earlie1
 than 
tIle tzcelfth centuf"!J. On one side, "Rex b
ptizatur 
" et lepræ sorde la va tur;" on the other "l
ex in 
" scriptura Sylvestro dat sua jura."] 
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I T will be necessary first to give the true history 
of these t\VO men, the sources of ,vhich happily flo'v 
with all the clearness that could be wished. In 
this ,vay the origin and tendency of the fable will 
becon1e more plainly apparent. 
The emperor Constantius, under the influence 
of his eunuchs and certain Ärian bishops, wished 
to force Arianism on the Church and bishops of 
the \\r est, in that weakened and half ashamed forin 
",vhich the Eusebians had given to it. He, as well 
as his satellites, made use of all means of seduction, 
intimidation, and brutal violence, in order to ac- 
complish this object. The Roman bishop, Liberius, 
had first at Rome, and then at l\fiJan, whither he 
had been summoned to the imperial court, stead- 
fastly resisted the efforts of Constantius and his 
eunuch, Eusebius; he was acùordingly banished to 
Beræa, in Thrace, in the year 354. In his place 
Constantius caused the Roman deacon, Felix, to be 
consecrated by three Arian bishops (one of whom 
,vas the Anomæan Äcacius of Cæsarea), in the 
presence of three eunuchs. Felix had not formally 
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rejected the Nicene Creed, but he held ecclesias- 
tical communion with Arians, which was all that 
the leaders of that party needed then; for the 
remainder, viz., the predominance of their doctrine, 
would gradually folIo,v of itself. In Rome, ,vbere 
Liberius was personalJy much beloved, the people 
refused to enter the churches in which Felix 
showed himself. The whole clergy publicly pro- 
mised, ,vith an oath, before the congregation that, 
as long as Liberius lived, they would recognise no 
other. It ended at last in an insurrection, in 
,vhich some persons ,vere killed. 1 When Constan- 
tius came to Rome t,vo years later, he found the 
Roman populace st.ill true to Liberius. The 
Roman ladies besought him earnestly to give them 
back their bishop, and he granted their request to 
this extent; that he decreed, that Liberius and 
Felix (to the latter of whom the greatest nun1ber 
of the clergy had meanwhile joined thelllselves) 
should for the future yule the RaDIan Church in com- 
mon. But the people assembled in the circus cried 
out, "One God, one Christ, one bishop." Liberius 
was, however, not recal1ed; until in the follo,ving 
year, 357, broken by the sufferings and privations 
of his exile, pressed with threats, and deprived 
even of the man, who hitherto had been left to him 
as servant and companion, the deacon Urbicus, 


1 ATHANAS. kist. ad monachos, p. 389, FAUSTINI and 
IAR- 
CELLINI Zibell. præf. SOCRAT" 2, 37; RUFINo, 1, 22; HIEUON. vir. 
illustr., c, 109; Chron. ad, a., 354. . 
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he determined to sign a creed ,vhich was laid 
before him, to refuse to hold comlllunion wit}1 
Athanasius, and in consequence with all decided 
Nicæans, and thus to enter the Arian court 
party. He signed the first formula of Sirmio, 
,vhich ,vas inoffensive in other respects, and left 
nothing to be desired but the Homoüsion. He 
,vent further; he declared himself unable to hold 
comlllunÍon ,vith Athanasius, and accordingly 
entered into cOlnmunion with the lllOst decided 
Arians, such as Ursacius, 'T alens, and Germinius. 
He courted the favour of the influential protegés 
of the emperor, the Arian bishops, Epictetus and 
Auxentius. Later 011 (in the year 358), he ,vas 
sUlun10ned froln Beræa to the imperial court at 
Sirmio, and, at Constantius' bidding, signed a fresh 
and still ,vorse forn1ula, ,vhich the Àrian and 
Semiarian bishops, just then assembled at a synod 
in Sirlnio, had dra,vn up. In this formula, ,vith a 
view to obtaining an express rejection of the 
Homoüsion, the decisions of the synod at Antioch 1 


1 Not merely of the synod held at Antioch in 341, as HEFELE 
states (Concilien-Geschichte, I., 662); for this did not occupy itself 
either with the case of Paul of Samosata, or with that of Photinus ; 
but also of the synod of 269, which rejêated the Homoiisioll in the 
false sense given to it by Paul of Samosata, The object now in 
vicw was no longer a mere abstaining from the use of the hated 
word, but a formal condemnation of it; because, as was repreRenteù, 
unùer the pretext of the Homoüsion, certain persons (Athanasins 
and all who held fhmly to the Nicene doctrine) wished to set up a 
sect of their own, SOZOMEN, 4, 15. PHILOsToIwlrs (4, 3), moreover, 
does not say, as HEFELE l'epresents, that Libel'ius signed the second 
Sirrnian formula, Of the one signed at Beræa he says nothing 
whatever; but he docs mention thè one accepted hj" LiheriuH 
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against Paul of Samosata, and the later ones against 
Phot.in us and l\Iarcell us of Ancyra, together ,vi th 
one of the formularies of the synod at Antioch, in 
A.D. 341, ,vere incorporated. Liberius was thus re- 
duced to accepting precisely the position of the 
Semiarians, now so influential ,vith Constantius. 
He gave bis adhesion to their expression, " sub- 
"stantiallikeness," sacrificed the Nicene doctrine, 
and apprised the eastern Arians of his entry into 
their communion, and of his separation from 
Athanasius. It ,vas chiefly on account of this 
,veakness exhibited at Sirmio, under the double in- 
fluence of tIle emperor and the bishops, and not on 
account of what had taken place before at Beræa, 
tbat Liberius dre,v upon himself the reproach of 
his contemporaries, of being heretical, and an ally 
of heretics. And, indeed, no other judglllent was 
then possible. He had granted communion to the 
very ,vorst Arians, such as Epictetus of Cen- 
tuncellæ and Auxentius of l\Iilan. 1 It was For- 
tunatianus, bishop of Aquileia, who, according to 
Jerome, persuaded Liberius to such apostasy. 
This was the price at which Liberius purchased 
his return to Rome, where the people joyfully 
welcomed the bishop, whom they personally loved 
in spite of his fall. The whole community was, 
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afterwards at Sirmio, that is the third; and of this he says quite 
correctly, and in agreement with SOZO::\IEN, that Liberius thm'eby 
condemned the Homoüsion and A thanasius. 
1 HILAR, de syn,! Opp" II" 464; Frag., 6, II" 680; SOZOl\I" 4, 15. 
The leUcl's of LTBEIU"LS in COUST.\NT, 
Epistolæ l)oJtt
Ù'" 442 sqq. 
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and remained, Catholic. The people of the "rest 
had as yet occupied itself but little with the con- 
troversies about the con substantiality of the Son 
,vith the Father; they scarcely understood the 
question at issue or its in1port. Liberius ,vas 
therefore able quietly to resume his office ,vithout 
retracting. It had been deterlnined at Sirmio, that 
Liberius and Felix should preside over the Church 
of Ron1e together; for Felix, in consequence of 
his holding communion ,vith the Arian bishops, 
was still high in favour at court. At Rome, ho,v- 
ever, disturbances with wide reaching consequences 
took place. The clergy ","ere divided, for the n1a- 
jority had broken the oath of fidelity ,vhich they 
had taken to Liberius before his banishment, and 
had recognised Felix. But the latter ,vas obliged 
to withdraw from the city, because the people 
,vould not tolerate him; and long after,vards 
when he attempted to get possession of a church 
on the other side of the Tiber, he ,vas again driven 
out. He lived eight years from that time without 
being able to set foot in Rome; but after his death 
(November 22nd, 365) Liberius pardoned the 
clergy of his party, and allowed them to resume 
their position. l 
Nothing is told us of Liberius's own position. 
He appears not to have retracted what he did at 
Beræa and Sirmio, and not to have ceased to hold 


I l\IARCELLINI et FAUSTIN, ad Hbell, p1'ec, præf, Both these Roman 
priests were eye-witnesses, and JEROME confirms their statement. 
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communion ,vith the Arians; other\vise Constantius 
would not have allo,ved hinl to remain long in 
Liberius Rome. The synod of Rimini, however, towards 
re-establishes I d f ' I 3 5 (\ d . 1 3 
 0 
his orthodoxy. t)e en 0 t le year 
1, an In t le year u, gave 
him an opportunity of proving his orthodoxy. 
lIe rejected the synod, anù ordered that those who 
had taken part in it should be admitted to com- 
nlunion only on condition. of retracting; and it 
,vas he who, in the year 366, demanded of the 
Semiarians an adhesion to the Homoiision, ,vhicl1 
he had formerly rejected himself, as a sine quâ non 
'Yh:lt apology of their being recognised by the Church. lIe 
may be made 
for him. nlight have been led astray at Sirmio, in that the 
misuse which Paul of Samosata, and 1Iarcellus of 
Ancyra, and Photinus had Inade of the Homoiision 
,vas represented to him as a just ground for refrain- 
ing fronl using so double-edged a weapon as this 
,vord had proved, and for forbidding the employ- 
ment of it; Inoreover, they had held up to him the 
authority of the synod of 269. "Then he assented 
to the substantial likeness of the Son to the Father, 
he might (like other otherwise good catholics of 
that time) have been convinced, that in the G8d- 
head substantial equality and substantial likeness 
are necessarily equivalent. Thus much may, per- 
'Vhat admits l1aps, be said in extenuation of his error; but it 
of no apology. . I . J! 1 . . . f ' I 
certaIn y gIves no excuse lor lIS rejectIon 0 n..t Hì- 
nasius, or for his entering into cOlnmunion with 
the leaders of the Arian party. He must how- 
ever ha.ve nutde gooù this grievous error oven 
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before the synod of Rimini was held (359). With- 
out doubt events since 358 had taught hiln that 
that dogmatic word was indeed quite indispen- 
sable for the Church; that it, as he says in his 
epistle to the bishops of the East, in the year 366, 
was "the sure and impregnable bul\vark, against 
"which all attacks and stratagems of Arianism 
" shattered." 1 
Liberius, therefore, at no time in his life ,vas 
actuall
y heretical; but his eagerness to spe hilnself 
freed from the sufferings of a lonely exile and 
restored to the bosom of his people, who loved 
and honoured him, blinded him. He sacrificed Evil effects of 
h h . h I his fall. 
the Churc to t e Arlans, e perp exed the con- 
sciences of his people in regard to Church lnatters, 
and one knows, of course, that Hilaryanathema- 
tized him. But he remained throughout tIle 
rightful bishop of Rome; and his opponent Felix Felix more 
culpable, and 
,vas and reu1ained an illegitimate intruder, in without ex- 
I Å . t bl . 11 cuse. 
respect to t le rlan rou e stI more culpable 
than Liberius. For Felix received violent hand- 
ling from no one, and obtained and kept his 
position only by getting himself ordained by 
Arians, and by ensuring thpm con1illUniol1; es- 
pecially the court bishops, and those who hung 
about the emperor. Whereas Liberius did not 
succumb to the ill usage to which he was subjected 
until after several years of steadfast endurance. 
At the de
th of Liberius, in the year 366, the 
1 Ap, COUSTANT, Epp. Rom. Pontiff, p. 460. 
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split ,vhich the intrusion of Felix and the secession 
of Inany of the clergy to lliln had called into ex- 
istence, broke out afresh, this tillle ,vith Lloodshed. 
A numerous fi1ction of the people, urged on by 
some of the clergy, ,vished to decree that none of 
those, ,vho in violation of their oath, had recog- 
nised Felix ten years before, should succeed to the 
office of bishop. On this ground, U rsinus \vas set 
up in opposition to Damasus, \vho had been elected 
by a Inajority of the clergy". A regular ciyil ,val' 
,vas the consequence. They fought in the streets 
and in the churches ,vith such animosity, that, on 
one occasion/ one llundred and thirty-seven dead 
bodies, lnostly fro In the faction of U rsinus, ,vere 
found in the Sicinian basilica. Damasus himself 
could not restrain his o\vn party; and only by the 
bal1islunent of U rsinus and seven others of this 
faction, and by the strong measures of the prefect 
Juvencus, ,vas SOllIe sort of order at length re- 
stored in the citJT. The supporters of Ursinus, 
ho\vever, continued their schism and their meet- 
ings in the cemeteries of the martyrs, ,vhich led 
to fresh bloodshed and fresh banishulent of clergy 
belonging to this faction. 
rhus passed several 
years in perpetual disquietude; and thus from that 
violent act on the part of Constantius there grew 
so long afterwards the bitter fruit of a disturbance 
in the Church, \vhich was not completely healed 
until a ,vhole generation had died out. 
I A:Ul\IIAN, l\IARCELL" 1. 27, 3, 12. 
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It is very relnarkable that the later myth or Strange meta- 
.. .. . morphosis of 
IIltentIonal fictIon, wInch dates from the sIxth or the facts in 
.. the later myth. 
seventh century, has met.amorphosed thIS hIstory 
entirely to the disadvantage of Liberius, and in 
favour of Felix, who was dubbed an ecclesiastical 
hero and Inartyr. And it came to this; that this 
perj ured antipope, consecrated by fanatical Ärians, 
and intruded on the Romans only by the temporal 
po,ver, ,vas honoured as a saint, and reckoned in 
the list of the popes as pope Felix II.; ,vhile Li- 
berius, even in ROlne itself, ,vas represented as a 
blood-stained tyrant, a heretic, and persecutor of 
the faithful. 
One cannot fail to see that all this was invented Object of the 
. h . I . h f h fiction to 
\VIt a VIe\V to pacIng t e cause 0 t at numerous whitewash the 
. . party of Felix, 
portIon of the Roman clergy, \vho broke theIr oath 
and adhered to Felix in a favourable light, and to 
represent then1 as the rightful party, who had 
,vithstood heresy and the heretical pope, and had 
been persecuted on that account. Nevertheless, Not older than 
the sixth cen- 
these fictions must be assigned to a late period, the tury. 
sixth or seventh centur)"', as it ,vould appear, ,vhen 
only hazy recollections of the events of the fourth 
century still survived in Rome, and when the 
story of the ROlnan baptism of Constantine, with 
its train of myths, had already disturbed all his- 
toric consciousness there, and had thrown into 
confusion the historical continuity and order of 
events. There are three documents in which the 
fictitious hIstory ,vas incorporated, and from which 
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all later ones have been 111ade; the biographies of 
Liberius and of Felix in the Liber Pontijicalis, 
the Acts of Felix, first edited by Mombritius, and 
the Acts o.f Eusebius. I 
These Acts have manifestly 1een invented '\vith 
a vie,v to branding the men10ry of Liberius, and 
representing him in the most glaring way as an 
heretical apostate and persecutor of the catholic 
confessors, so that the party of Felix might appear 
as the oppressed orthodox. Hence the narrator 
111akes pope Damasus condemn Liberius in a synod 
of twenty-eight bishops and twenty-five priests, 
in1111ediately after Liberius' death. At the same 
tin1e, also, this opportunity was seized, in order to 
give a fresh security against the contradicting 
testimony of antiquity to the story of the Roman 
baptisln of COl1stantine,-the pet story of those by 
whon1 and for whom the inyention was made. 
Hence the biography of Felix beg
ins ,vith a 
statement, made with affected precision, to t}1e 
effect, that he had declared the emperor Oon- 
stantius, son of Constantine, a heretic, who had 
got himself baptized a second time by Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicomedia,2 in the villa Aquila (Achyro) 
near to Nicomedia. 
Here, then, ,vhat the father did is transferred to 


1 They are to be found in the BALuzE-l\IANsI Collection, I., 33, 
and tlll'ougbout the whole of the Middle Ages were constantly used 
and copied. 
2 Ap, YIGKOLI, I" 119. 
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the son, and the intention in Constantine's case to 
put Rome in the place of Kicomedia, and Silvester 
in the place of Eusebius, is unmistakeable. 
The follo,ving narrative ,vas substituted in place 
of the true one in the t,vo first-mentioned docu- 
Inents, which really hang together. 
"Then Constantius banished Liberius on account 
of his defence of the Catholic faith, the ROITIan 
clergy elected and consecrated the presbyter 1 
Felix as bishop,2 under the advice and with the 
consent of Liberius. Felix forthwith holds a 
council of forty-eight bishops, and finds here that 
two presbyters/ U rsacius and Valens, agree ,vith 
Constantius, and condemns then1. The t,vo per- 
suade Constantius, and ,vith his consent go to 
låLerius and offer him return froln banishnlent 
on these terms ;-that there should be cOJnmunion 


1 Felix was only a deacon. Rufin"2, 22; :\Iarcellin, Zibell, pree. 
præf, 
2 This would on!y have been possible if Liberius had abdicated 
at the same time, which he did not do. That one bishop should 
appoint another co ordinately with himself, or cause himself to be 
represented by another during his absence, was contrary to eccIe- 
siasticallaw, especial1y to one of the Nicene canons, 'Vhen after 
all Valerius, bishop of Hippo, did so, Augustine himself, whom he 
caused to be conseCl'ated with the permission of the primate of 
Cal'thage, found that it was "contra morem ecclesiæ," and accord- 
ingly gave orders that at eV81'y ordination the canons should be read 
bùforehand, in order that such a tl'ansgression might not occur 
again,-PossID, vit, .Aug., c. 8, 
3 Both were bishops, Ursacius of Singidon in l\Iysia, Valens of 

{ursa in Pannonia, and had no relations whatever to the Roman 
Church. The main supporter of Arianism in the Roman territory 
was Epictetus, bishop of Circumcellæ. 
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bet\Veell Arians and orthodox, but that the latter 
should not be required to be re-baptized. 1 Liberius 
consents, comes back, and takes up his abode in 
the celnetery of S. Âgnes with the emperor's sister, 
Constantia. 2 She is urged to gain admittance for 
hinl into Rome by intercession with her brother, 
but declines as a true catholic. Constantius, how- 
ever, sununons Liberius to ROlne ,vithout the in- 
tervention of his sister by the advice of the Arians, 
gets together a council of heretics, and with its 
help deposes the catholic Felix from his episcopal 3 
office. The very same day a bloody persecution 
commences, conducted by Constantius and Li- 
berius in concert. The presbyter Eusebius (who 
distinguishes himself by his courage and catholic 
zeal, and gathers the people together in his house) 
reproaches tIle enlperor and Liberius with their 
crÍ1ne, declares to the latter that he is no longer in 
any ,vay the rightful follower of Julius because he 
had fallen from the faith, and to both, that, in 
satanic blindness,they have driven out the catholic 
blameless Felix. "rhereupon Constantius, by the 
advice of Liberius, has hiIn shut up in a deep 
hole only four foot broad, in ,vhich he is found 


1 There was no discussion about re-baptism at that tinle, or for a 
long time afterwards. The Al'ians before EunOluius considered 
catholic baptism to be valid. 
2 A confusion with the sister of Constantine the Great. 
3 All this time, and so long as Liberius was in office there, Con- 
stantius was not in Rome. The narrative, however, gives one to 
understand that he lived there regularly. 
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dead at the end of seven months. rrhe presbyters, 
G-regory and Orosius, relations of Eusebius, bury 
hiln; upon \vhich the emperor gives orders to shut 
up Gregory alive in the same vault in \vhich they 
had placed the corpse of Eusebius. Orosius drags 
hÌ1n out from the yault Ly night half dead; he 
dies, ho\vever, in his arms, whereupon the other, 
Orosius, records the \vhole history. Felix, who 
had reproached the emperor \vith his re-haptism, is 
beheaded by the emperor's command. The perse- 
cution rages in Rome until the death of Liberius. 
Constantius publishes an edict that everyone who 
does not join Liberius shall he executed ,vithont 
t.rial. Clergy and laity are no\V murdered in the 
streets and in the churches. At la
t Liberius dies, 
and Damasus brands his memory with infamy in 
a synod. 
The description in the Acts of Eusebius is con- 
siderably more highly coloured than the repre- 
sentation in the Libel' Pontifica1is, \vhere the cir- 
cumstances are toned down sOlne\yhat; but the 
object in view, viz., to quash Liberins Hnd make 
hÏ1n appear as Constantius" companion in guilt, 
shines through it all fronl beginning to end. l'hat 
the acts of Eusebius were C0l11posed in the interest 
of tIle antipope Felix, has been already remarked 
by CA v ALCA
TI.l It appears to nle that there \yas 
another object joined with this, viz., to place the 
bloody scenes, \vhich occurred in conseq nence of 


1 rinrlicia, ROlì1" Pontiff, 
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the divided election of Ursinus and Damasus, and 
,vhich may have left behind them a misty recol- 
lection even t,vo centuries later in Rome, in a light 
more favourable to the clergy of the time; and, 
by this means, the events were ante..dated by t,vo 
years, and represented as persecutions of the staunch 
catholic clergy by the t,vo Arians, the pope and 
the emperor. And they eyen ,vent so far in their 
rejection of Liberius and efforts to put ]'elix in his 
place, that in the chronological notices of the 
Liherian basilica, built by that very pope, they 
passed Liberius over altogether, and placed Felix 
alone between Julius and Damasus. 
Thus, then, Felix ,vas gradually thrust into the 
lists of the. popes, the liturgies, and martyrologies, 
as rightful pope and a holy Inartyr; not, ho,vever, 
until a late date, and, as regards the martyrologies, 
only slowly. Optatus and Augustinus had passed 
him over in their lists of the bishops of Ron1e. 

rhe twenty-ninth of July ,vas the day which had 
l)een dedicated to his menlory. But here, ,vhen 
t.he calendars and martyrologies ,vere examined 
and compared, the deception became palpably 
manifest, and sho,ved tllat the Felix there cele- 
brated ,vas quite a different one; and that not 
until the eighth century, after the false legends 
about Felix and Eusebius had been forged, did it 
occur to people to declare that this Felix ",yas the 
rival of Liberius. The oldest document as yet 
kno,vn is the Ronu"tn calendar, ,vhich l\IARTENE 
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has published in the fifth volume of his Thesaurus. 
He assigns it to the beginning of the fifth century; 
and rightly, for, with a single exception (Silvester), 
it contains festivals of martyrs only, and Silvester 
is the latest of the saints mentioned in it. Hence 
Dalnasus, though canonised at an early date, is 
'Va!lting. Here, then, t.he t\venty-eighth of July 
,vas lnarked as 1 natalis s. Felicis, Siluplicii, Faus- 
til1i, et Beatricis. In all other cases the designa- 
tion "papa" is added to the nanles of the popes in 
this calendar. Several martyrologies, which Lear 
the name of S. Jerome, and,2 judging from their 
chief contents, belong to the fifth century (the 
period before Cassiodorus), agree with this. rrhat 
of Bede, likewise, without Inentioning Ron1e. 
Thpn the l1Iar.tyrologÙun OUobonian'll.Jn of the tenth, 
and the J(alendari'ltln Laureslzan
ense 3 of the end 
of the ninth century. On the other hand, that of 
8. Jerome in D' ACHERY separates Felix froln the 
three others which manifestly belong to Rome, 
and transfers 4 him to Africa. The Va tican 
calendar itself, of the beginning of the eleventh 
century,6 agrees also with this. But how Felix 
got transferred from Africa to F orne is eXplaineu 
by a martyrology of Auxerre, which falls well into 


1 So also the Sacramentarium Gregorianum. Elsewhere it is 
always the twenty-ninth, 
2 In l\IARTENE, Tiles, III" 1558. 
8 Both in GIORGI'S edition of Ado, p. 683, 692, 
4 Spicileg., II" 15, noy, ed. 

 In GIORGI, p. 699, 
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the end of the ninth century (the latest of the 
numerous popes nlentioned in it is Zacharias), and 
is especially rich in ROlnan material, and accurate 
in local notices; so that there can be no doubt as 
to its Roman origin. This is "That it says at the 
t,venty-ninth of July :-" Romæ via Aurelia trans- 
" latio corporis beati Jfelicis episcopi et Inartyris 
" qui iv. idus Novembris rnartyrio coronatus est. 
" Eodem die SSe nlm. Sirnplicii, Faustinii et s. Bea- 
" tricis ID. sororis eorum." 1 It appears, therefore, 
that the bones of the African martyr, Felix, were 
brought to Rome, and that only on account of this 
translation, ,vhich took place on the t\yenty-ninth 
of July, Felix was joined ,vith the Roman n1artyrs 
Simplicius, Faustinus, and Beatrix, to whom this 
day was already dedicated. Thus there are other 
martyrologies and missals, in 'v hich Felix is not 
found, but only the three others. In the so-called 
Sacramentariurn of Gelasins he is wanting also, 
although Simplicius, Faustinus, and Viatrix (or 
Bcatrix) are celebrated. 2 In the later Gregorian 
Sacramenta1'"Ùan, on the other hand, the day is 
given as the birthday of the four saints, but in 
such a way that in the Oratio Felix alone is cele- 
brated, and that as " martyr et pontifex." In the 
martyrology of the year 826,3 found at Corbie, as 
well as in the 
fa}'"tY1"ologium Jlorbacense, and in 


1 In 
IAnTENE, Coll. ampl., VI., 712. 
2 In l\IURATOBI, Lituryia R01nana Vetus, I" 658; II" 106. 
S D' ACHERV, Spicil" II" 66, 
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the ()alenda]'iu7n Anglican'll1n, only Simplicius, 
Faustinus, and Beatrix are Inentioned. 1 l\Iost of 
them simply mention Felix, ,vithout further desig- 
nation, along with the other three; or, like the 
Neapolitan of the ninth century, say 2 "Felicis et 
" Sin1plicii;" or, "in Africa Felicis," &c., as the 
calendar of Stablo. 
'Vith the eighth century, however, begins, on 
the other hand, the line of calendars and martyr- 
ologies which Inake Felix a pope, and of course 
mean one to understand the antipope of A.D. 356. 
The first is the ROinan calendar of the Iniddle of 
the eighth century, edited by Fronto. 3 Next to 
this comes the nlartyrology \vhich Ros\veyde ,vas 
the first to print; \y hich, howeyer, is not a 
Roman one, as the editor and the Bollalldists have 
stated. 4 It already contains the fable of Felix's 
martyrdom under Constantius. It is froln this 
source, or from the legends, or from the book of 
. 
the popes, that Ado has drawn; and the subse- 
quent martyrologists for the most part have 
copied him. USUARD, NOTKER, RABANUS, 'V AN- 
DELBERT, follo\v in the saIne track. 
S. EUSEBIUS, celebrated on the fourteenth of 


1 The Calendariu'ln An,qlicanu'ln (of the year 1000) in :ßIARTENE, 
Coll. ampl" VI., 655. The J.lIartyrologiwn Morbacense in l\IARTENE, 
Tlwsaur" III" 1570, 
2 In l\IAI, Coli" v" 63. 
3 Èp isfolæ et D'issertt. Eccles., eel, Veron, 1733, p, 185, EXal"atum 
intra ten1pora Gregorü II, and III" according to BORGIA, de Cruce 
Vatic,lna. 
, See on this point the argulllent of FRONTO, 1. 0., p. 137. 
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August, is found in almost all calendars and 
Inartyrologies, with the exception of the oldest, 
\vhich belongs to the fifth ceutury. This one, 
ho\vever, 111entions the church of S. Eusebius as 
already existing in Rome, Lecause here was a 
" statio" on the Friday in the fourth week of Lent. 
In the Inartyrologies of S. Jeron1e, and in that of 
Bede, one reads at the fourteenth of Åugust, 
"Eu
ebii tituli conditoris." 
"'rom \vhich it ap- 
pears that his festival in the first instance was 
celebrated only in the churcll which he had built, 
thence passed into the ROlDan calendars, and from 
theln into those of other countries. Nearer notices 
of him do not exist, and even from the sixth 
century and further \vere not to be found. Hence 
it was all the more easy for the intentional fiction, 
\vhich ain1ed at distorting the history of Liberius 
and Felix, to lnake use of his nalne, and transform 
him into the hero of a tragedy, \vhich should set 
forth the Arianism and cruelty of Liberius in 
strong colours, 
Here, then, as in other cases, it was the Liber 
Pontificalis that created the new tradition, which has 
influenced chroniclers and the papal biographers. 
The glaring contradictions of the Liber Ponti- 
fical-is, \vhich resulted fron1 the unthinking inter- 
polations of later hands, were at that time not 
observed. In the biography of Liberius, which 
was correctly cOlnposed before anyone thought of 
gi ving Felix a special biographical article, :Felix 
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dies peacefully (requievit in pace) on his o,vn 
estate, on the first of August. On the other hand, 
in the article respecting hiIn, a few lines farther on, 
he is beheaded with many clergy and laity, on the 
eleventh of November. The author of this article, 
in order that nothing should be ,vanting for Felix's 
papal dignity, wished to represent him also as the 
builder of a church, and so represents him as again 
building the very" Basilica in viâ Aureliâ," which 
in the article on Felix the First (A.D. 269-275) 
had already been mentioned as Felix' ,york. All 
the follo\ving writers of papalllistory have there- 
fore naturally follo,yed this account ;-PSE"LDO- 
LUITPR.AXD, ABBO OF FLEURY, the anonymous 
chronographer in Pez, 1 
iARTIXUö POLO
US, LEO 
OF ORVIETO, BERNARD GUIDO
IS, ÅMALRICUS 
ÂUGERII. Felix is set forth as the thirty-ninth 
rightful pope. The revelation of the secret, that 
Constantius had caused hilnself to be re-baptized 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia, costs him his life, and 
Liberius reigned for five years as an Arian, and 
by his Arianism caused the martyrdom of many 
clergy and laity. Nevertheless, all that he did 
and ordered ,vas declared null and void after his 
death by Dan1.asus. Bernard Guidonis makes the 
addition of a lllartyrdom, which Eusebius is made 
to endure, because he proclaimed Liberius to be a 
heretic. 2 
Froln that time on,vards the theologians aCC01l1- 


I Thes. Anced., I" p, 34.3, 


2 In l\IAI, Sln'cileg., VI., 60, 
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rnodated thenlselves to the preyailing vie\v, espe- 
cially in R0l11e it8elf. "Tho does not kno\v, says 
the Ronlan presbyter AUXILIUS, the defender of 
FOflllOSUS, that Liberius g
a ve his assent to the 
Arian heresy, and that at his instigation the most 
horrible ab0111inatiollS \vere practised? 1 And to- 
,yards the middle of the twelfth century ANSEL)I, 
BISHOP OF HA VELBERG, reproaches the Greeks, 
because COllstantius had caused Felix to be put to 
death for revealing the fact of Ills second baptism. 
But he lllakes excuses for Liberius, "rho no doubt 
had allo\ved luuch that ,vas heretical, but had 
nevertheless steadfastly refused to allo,v hiInself to 
be re-baptizeù. 2 
The .ABBOT IIUGO OF FLAVIGNY (1090-1102) 
goes a step farther in his chronicle; he lllakes 
Liberius also receive baptisnl a second time as a 
thorough 3 ...
rian. EKKEHARD, in his 11l0st influ- 
ential chronicle,4 RO:MUALD OF S.ALERXO, the papal 
historian 
rOLOlIEO OF L-':;CCA, the Eulogl1,un of the 
monk of :lllalmesbury, all follow the usual fahulous 
traditiou, that Liberius rell1ained till the day of 
11is death-six, or (according to 'folorneo 5) eight 
years-persistently heretical, ,vhile Felix is the 
catholic 111artyr. Neyertheless, ,,'ith 
IÅRIANUS 
SCOTes, GOTTFRIED OF 1 T ITERBO, and ROBERT 


I De ordÙl" I" 23, 
2 Dialoy., I1r., 21, in D'AcHERY, 
pecil., I., 207. 
3 In PEUTZ, x" 301, 
f PERTZ, VIII" 113, 
ð "Vixit in hoc errore annis octo,"-1tIURATORI, SSe It" XI., p, 833. 
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ABOLANT, the authority of Jerolne is still so 
po,verful, that they narrate how Felix \vas vio- 
lently thrust into office by the Arians. 
"Then at last the era of historical criticism and 
theological investigation came in "Tith the sixteenth 
century, no small aUlount of helplessness was 
exhibited. Hitherto Felix had been regarded as 
rightful pope, and the tÎllle of his pontificate ,vas 
reckoned at a year and somewhat more. Ac- 
cording to this view, Liberius "Tould be deprived 
of his office by sentence of the church, on account 
of his lapse in to Arianisln, and then Felix caIne in 
as rightful pope, until at the end of a year he 
suffered mar
yrdonl. Liberius, however, is said 
to have survived him by several years, and to 
have renlained an Arian till his death. He could 
not therefore again becolne lawful pope after the 
death of Felix. Nor was the hypothesis of a 
vacancy of the see for several years either admis- 
sible or attelnpted. On the contrary, an inter- 
regnum of thirty-eight days is all that the Liber 
Pontificalis records after the death of Felix. This 
created a difficulty for the theologians, of ,vhich 
they did not know how to dispose, if Felix was to 
be retained in his position as pope and saint; and 
the historians could not deny the irreconcileable 
contradiction to all contelllporary information. 
oardinal Baronius had already composed a treatise 
to sho\v that Felix ,vas neither a saint nor pope. 
Gregory XIII. had appointed a special congrega- 
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tion to decide the question. And then (1582) 
during some excavations under an altar dedicated 
to SS. COSIllO and Damian, a body was found ,vith 
an inscription' on stone-" Corpus S. Felicis Papro 
et l\Iartyris qui condell1navit Constantiulll." The 
stone with the inscription vanished again soon 
afterwards, and SCIIELSTRATE 1 laments that searcl1 
.. 
was made for it in vain. The wording of the 
inscription in itself would have been quite sufficient 
to prove it at once to be the clumsy invention of 
a later age. But Baronius and the congregation 
thought other,yise; and so Felix kept his place as 
pope and Inartyr in the corrected Roman martyr- 
ology. Nevertheless, the place was 2 expunged 
from the subsequent editions of the older Roman 
breviaries, in ,vhich the martyrdorn of Eusebius, 
for 111erel y rebuking the Arianisl11 of Liberius, was 
related in the words of Ado. 
Ioreover in t.he 
Oratio of the breviary the designation of Felix as 
" pope" ,yas rellloved. But even such a man as 
llOSSUET could allow himself, on the strength of 
documents so palpabl
y forged, to represent Libe- 
rius as an obstinate heretic and bloody persecutor 
of true 3 catholics. Still he contends against 
Baronius, who had accepted the ,vholesale per- 
secution and butchery of the catholics in Rome 
under Liberius as a literal fact. 
To complete it all, in the year 1790, a Roman 


1 .Antiquit. illu8tr., I. 2 See Launoi, E}Jist, 5, 1). 41. 
3 D(fcns. dccl. Gall., p, 3, 1. 9, c, 33. 
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ecclesiastic, PAUL ASTON P AOLI,l undertook in a 
lengthy "rork to prove the legitÏInacy of Felix, 
and the authenticity of his sufferings and acts. 
He has succeeded, he says, in accomplishing the The marvel- 
lous hy- 
feat, hitherto considered an in1possibility, of making 
oth
sis of 
b 1 1 . I L . b . d F I . . 1 aoh. 
via t 1e rlva s, I erlus an e IX, appear as Inno- 
cent and guiltless, both of them together, as 
legitimate popes. All, according to him, rests 
upon lnisunderstandings and untrue reports. A tha- 
nasius, Hilary , Jerome, all their contemporaries, 
have been found to be in unintentional and un- 
avoidable error. In Rome men '\vere obliged to 
believe that the papal chair became vacant through 
Liberius's guilt, "Thich, however, in reality was not 
the case, and hence Felix was elected. The Acts 
of Eusebius are genuine and contemporary. All 
the awk\vard statements which they contain are 
set aside by the convenient and never-failing 
resource of supposing them to be later interpo- 
lations. ßloreover, the author has fortunately 
discovered that Felix lived concealed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome for thirty-four years after he 
,vas driven out of the city; although contempora- 
neous evidence makes him already dead in the 
year 365, and, although there was no conceivable 
reason for his concealment, after the death of 
Constantius. 
The whole is a structure of ill-conceived hypo- 


1 Di san Felice Secondo Papa e }t!.a1.til'e Dissertazzioni, Roma, 1790. 
'Vith a supplement of over 400 pages quarto. 
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theses and conjectures, ,vhich cru1l1bles to dust at 
the first breath of sober historical investigation. 
That Felix "ras never rightful Lishop of Rome, 
Lut a mere tool of the Arians, foisted upon the 
people, and successfully rejected Ly thell1, has been 
admitted by all the better ecclesiastical historians, 
P ANYINIUS, LUPLS, HEJll\IA
T, TILLEl\IOXT, NATALIS 
ALEXANDER, FLEURY, BAILLET, COUTA
T, CEILLIER. 
In R0111e itself cardinal ORSI 1 has let his o,vn vie,v, 
,vhich agrees with theirs, shine tbrough, partly by 
a n1eaning
 silence, partly by the appellation" anti- 
"pope," which he gives to Felix, though he only 
lnentiolls him once in passing. SACCARELLI 2 has 
sho,vn, quite decisively and "\vith correct judgment, 
that it is historically necessary to strike out Felix 
frolll the list of ROlnan bishops. Saccarelli's con- 
temporary, tbe Augustinian monk BERTI, in one 
of his treatises on ecclesiastical history, has stated 
the reasons usually given for and against Felix 
ha ving a place in the list of the popes in such a 
way, that he makes one sensible of the weakness 
of the fOrlJ1Æl't; and then 3 adds, as if by ,yay of a 


1 lstû'ri, Eccles" VL, 201, ed, in 12mo. 
2 llist, Eccles" v., 334:, Rome, 1777. 
8 " Hæret, ut aiunt, in aqua: neque eninl tarditate ingenioli lllei 
" percipere possum, quomodo, sedente Liberio, Felix verus Pontifex 
" sit habcndus," etc,-llÙdvria 
Eccles. s, DÙ.scrtt. ltist., IlL, 466, Aug. 
1761, This reluctance to speak his meaning openly is easily ex- 
plained by the fact, that cardinal LAl\IBERTINI (afterwards pope 
Eent:dict XIV,) in his work De Canoniz. J.';a'Jictorum, 1, 4, p, 2, 
c, 27, 14, had just maintained, to the no small astonishment of all 
who were acquainted with ecclesiastical antiquity, " De S, Felicis II. 
" sanctitate et mart
'rio nullam amplius superesse dubitationem, sed 
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joke, that he does not yenture to decide. Later on, 
three other ROHlan authors, N OY AES, SAXG
.\LLO, 
and P AL
I.A, the t"ro first in their biographies of 
the popes, the last in his ecclesiastical history, have 
given up the case 1 of Felix as untcnabJe. 2 


" disputari ab eruditis duntaxat de quaIitate rationeque mart
Tii." 
"\Yhen therefore cardinal BORGIA, in his Apologia del pOJdificato Belie- 
detto .LY" says, H passa quasi per dimostrata a legittimità del ponti- 
" ficato di S, Felice per queìli che suppongono la caduta di Liberio," 
he is stating what is manifestly incorrect, 
1 KOVAES, Elementi della 
tori(t de' t-"olnmi Pontefici, Roma, 1821, 
1, 128; SANGALLO, Gest. de' Pontf" III" 496; PALMA, Pr((.lectiolles 
Hist, Eccles., II" 129. 
2 [In the busts of the popes in the cathedral at Sienna the bust 
of Pope Joan has been transformed into pope Zacharias. (See p, 
O.) 
Felix, however, retains his place there to this da
.,J 
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ÐAXTE sees in hell, in the circle of false teachers 
and their fol1o,vers, the cover of a large tom1, 
with an inscription stating 
hat this tomb contains 
pope 1 Anastasius, 


" "'Thorn out of the fight way Photinus drew." 


Now, it must always be a Inatter for astonish. 
Inent that the great poet, when it occurred to hÜn 


1 Inf., XI" 9. 
[E quivi per l' orribile soperchio 
Del puzzo, che 'I profondo abisso gitta 
Oi raccostammo dietro ad un coperchio 
D'un grand' avello, ov' io vidi una scritta, 
Che diceva; "Anastagio Papa gun-reIo, 
Lo qual tras
e Fotino della via dl'itta "-XL, 4-9, 

\nd there by reason of the horrible' 
Excess of stench the deep abyss throws out, 
'Ve drew ourselves aside behind the cover 
Of a great tomb, whereon I saw a writing, 
'Vhich said: " Pope Anastasius I hold, 
'Vhom out of the right way Photinus drew," 
Longfellow's Translation, 
" The commentators aloe not agreed concerning the person who is 
" here mentioned as a follower of the heretical Photinus. By sonle he 
" is supposed to have been Anastasius II.; by others, IV,; while a 
" third set, jealous of the integrity of the papal faith, contend that 
p 
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to represent a pope as suffering the fate of a 
heretic, should have chosen precisely this one, one 
of the least known in the Roman list. One would 
have thought that Liberius or Honorius would 
bave been much more ready to his hand for this 
purpose, the first especially, who, according to the 
account whicl1 prevailed everywhere in the 
Iiddle 
Äges, ruled at Rome for several years before his 
death as a notorious Arian, so that, as ,vas sup- 
posed, ardent catholics died as martyrs because 
of him. 
It was GRATIA
'S Deeretu1n which, directly or 
indirectly, determined the Florentine poet in his 
choice. That is to say, Gratian, after the preamble 
to the I vonian decretal had inserted a passage 
froln the Pontifical l book, in ,vhich it is said that 


H our poet has confounded him :with Anastasius I" emperor of the 
H East. Fazio degli Uberti, like our author, makes him a pope :_ 
H Anastasio papa in quel tempo era 
H Di Fotin vago a mal grado de sui.-Dittamondo, II., 14." 
Cary's note in loco. 
Those who would save the })ope at the expense of the emperor 
say that Photinus died before the time of pope Anastasius II. 
Both pope and emperor were called heretical out of respect to the 
memory of Acacius, But the empel'or need not be considered 
here; Dante probably knew what he meant, and when he says pope, 
means pope, and not emperor,] 
1 
Dec'ret" I" dist. 19, 9, [Gratian's Decretum appeared at Bologna, 
the first school of law in Europe, about 1150. It combined the 
Isidorian forgeries with those of Deusdedit, Anselm, Gregory of 
Pavia, and Gl'atian himself. It displaced all the older collections 
of canon law, and became the usual manual for canonists and theolo- 
gians. No book has ever had such influence in the Church, although 
it teems with errors, both intentional and unintentional. For further 
particulars, see 
TANUS, Der rapst 'llnd das Concil., III., p, 154-162.] 



I'Jljlue7lce oj' Gra/ian's Decretzun 2. I I 
Inany persons in Rome separated thernselves from 
the company of pope Ånastasius, because he had 
entered into church communion ,,
ith the deacon 
Photinus of Thessalonica, and had intended secretly 
to bring Ãcacius again into honour in the church. 
For which reason God had punished him ,vith 
sudden death. Throughout the 
Iiddle Ages 
Gratian's Decretu1Jt 1 was accounted a decisive 
authority; it did not easily occur to anyone to 
doubt the facts and doctrines stated in it; and 
hence it comes to pass that the Inenlory of pope 
Anastasi us II. has come down to posterity as that 
of a man prone to heresy, frOln ,,
hose cOffilnnnion 
in the Church it was right to ,vithdraw oneself, 
pope though he was; and only by his sudden 
death was still greater mischief ,yarded off froln 
the Church. Now ,vhat was there to justify this 
vie\v ? 
The Byzantine elnperors \vere perpetually find- 
ing themselves Í111pelled by the political condition 
of the empire to endeavour to reconcile the po,ver- 
ful party of the )Ionophysites to the Church, and 
thus heal, not merely an ecclesiastical, but also a 
po1itical disorder, and ward off the grave danger 
,vhich was threatening the state. With this object, 
the emperor Zeno, advised by Acacius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, had published the Henoticon 
1 [It became compæratively obsolete after Gregory IX, caused the 
five books of Decretals to be published by Raimond de Pennafort in 
1
3-1, It was, in fact, insufficient for the increasing ursurpations of 
the popes.] 
p 2 
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(-182), ,yhich declared the binding authority and 
dogmatic decisions of the council of Chalcedon, so 
hateful to all )Ionophysites, to be an open ques- 
tion. This en de 1 in pope Felix II. calling a 
synod, and declaring 1tcacius anathema. Acacius 
himself certainly reillained all the while catholic 
in his doctrine, but he sacrificed the council of 
Chalcedon for the sake of peace, and entered into 
church communion with all )[onophysites ,vho 
had accepted the IIenoticon. Acacius had almost 
the .,,""hole East on his side, and as Rome broke 
off froll1 everyone who renlained in communion 
,vith Acacius, a schislu in the Churcll between 
East and West for thirty-five years was the con- 
sequence. 
The successors of Acacius were bidden to strike 
his name off the diptychs as one who had died 
under excommunication; and the popes Felix and 
Galasius delnanded this as a condition of cOln- 
1l1union. This, ho,vever, the patriarchs dared not 
do, for fear of a popular cOIDInotion; and ROlne 
,vould not give ,yay, although Galasius himself 
confessed, that the expectation, that the Orientals 
"\yould prefer communion ,vith the See of ROll1e to 
every other consideration, had proved 1 a delusion. 
The separation had lasted already eleven years, 
,,
hen pope Ànastasius ascended the papal throne. 
He had peace ,vith the Eastern Church more at 
heart than his two predecessors had had. lIe did, 


1 C01lcilia, ed, Labbé, IV" 1173, 



!lis lenity to the UZelJlory of A cac'lolts 2 13 
therefore, ,,"hat Gelasius had refu
ed to do, eyen at 
the request of the patriarch Euphemius; he sent 
t\VO bishops as his legates to Constantinople, stilJ, 
ho,,"ever, contenùing that the nanle of ÄcaciuH 
lllUst no more be Inentioned at the altar. In a 
contemporaneous Roman fragment Inention is made 
of the letter which the pope sent at the time to the 
emperor. The reader will thence see on ,vhat 
\vorthless grounds the still continuing schism 
between the East and the \\T est l rested. At this 
point Photinus arrived in Rome, a man who seeln
' 
to have been active in ecclesiastical negotiations, 
anù ,vho probably had received a commission 
from the Orientals to win the pope over to the 
cause of union. Änastasius adn1itted him to Anastasius 
. . consen ted 
communIon, although from the Roman pOInt of to disregard 
. h b I d h h . . I h the excommu- 
Vle"V e e onge. to t e sc lsmatlca party, t at nication of 
. · d . II ' . h h h Acacius pro- 
IS to say, remalne In a lance "''lIt t ose W 0 nounced by 
h d I f A . \. d h former popes. 
onoure t le memory 0 caCl us. .f1.n t e 
pope showed himself2 ready to give way In the 


1 In BLANOHINI, }.."Totæ'varior. ad Anastas. III., 209, 
2 The expression of the biographer in the Pontifical book" occu1te 
fC voluit revocare Acacium," is to be understood of the re-insel'tion 
of his name in the diptychs. "Id nonnisi de illius nomine saCl'is 
" diptychis l'estituendo intelligi potest," says YIGNOLI (Libel". Pont/f" 
1,171) quite l'ightly. Cardinall\IAI, following in the track of many 
othel's (BARONIUS, DELLAR1\IINE, S01\Il\IIER, &c.), sa)?s in his note to 
Bernard Guidonis (Spicil" VI" 98), that the statement in the Pon- 
tifical book cannot be true; Anastasius cannot have cherished 
the intention of securing for the name of Acacius mention in the 
JitUl'gy, because he, like his predecessOl's, in the Jetter which he sent 
to the emperor imm
diately after his promotion to the papacy, had 
demanded that this name should be suppressed. But, in matteI'S of 
hist<>ry, it can scarcely be thought possible to build on such weal\: 
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question of lnentioning Acacius's name at the altar, 
and thus renounce the haughty bearing which, 
as exemplified in the conduct of his. predecessors, 
had given such offence to the East. But in Rome, 
,vhere it was considered a duty and point of 
llonour not to depart fronl the path of Felix 
and Gelasius, this e
cited great displeasure; and 
it carne to a forn1al separation from Anastasius, 
for being willing to sacrifice the righteous cause 


argunlents. Certainly Anastasius did do this in the first few weeks 
of his pontificate, on entering upon the heritage of his predecessors. 
But what can be more natural than that a peace-loving pope, having 
}Jecome convinced of the impractibility of his own hard l'equisition, 
one which shocked the feelings of millions [nearly the whole East 
rmnained true to AcaciusJ, should have shown a disposition to 
renounce a demand, with the SlllTender of which not a single 
essential principle of èhurch discipline was snrr
ndered, If it was 
possible in the case of a man, who for a hundred and thirty years 
after his death had remained in the enjoyment of church conlffiunion 
and intercession (Theodore of 1\Iopsuestia), at last to expel bim, 
when men became convinced of the fundamental heterodoxy of his 
writings, it surely was possible, in the case of a biBhop, who had 
always acknowledged catholic dogma, and had onlyelTed in a foruHtl 
way, and under very extenuating circumstances, to l'elease him after 
}lis death from the anathema which had been pI'onounced on him, 
when on this act of clemency depended the well-being and peace of 
the whole Church, 
[The anathenut against Acacius IJaò 11een pronounced by Felix in 
an unusually strong form. It was declared to be irreversible by any 
power, even by Felix himself: "Nunquamque anathematis vinculis 
" erucnclus,"-Epist. Felic. ad ACllcÙtJn. In a subsequent letter to 
Zeno Felix maintains this inexorable position: "Unde divino judicio 
" nullatenus potuit, etÙan qUUl1L icl 'Jiwllemns, absolvi."-Epist. XI. 
Writing to Fravitta, who succeeded Acacius in a brief })atriarchate 
of four lllonths, Felix intÏ1nates that Acacius is doubtless-with Judas 
in hell. But the anathema waH almost a brutum fulmen in the 
East. Acacius lllaintailled his patriarchate till his death, and the 
other three pah'iarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem remained 
in communion withhim.-l\IILlIAN'S Latin Christianity, }Jk. III" c. j,] 
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of the Roman See, the authority of his prede- 
cessors, and the validity of the Chalcedonian de- 
crees for the sake of an insecure peace. 'fhe 
pren1ature and unexpeGted death of the pope at 
this position of affairs was regarded by those who 
11ac1 separated froln hirD as a providential deliver- 
ance of the Church from very great danger. 
The later commentators on Dante-POGGIALI, 
LOMBARDI, and TOMMASEo-think that Dante, 
n1Ïsled by 
rartinus Polonus, has confused pope 
Ànastasius ,vith the emperor, his contemporary 
and namesake. This, as one sees, is not the case. l 
PHILALETHES also thinks that, as Àcacius had 
already been dead SOllle time, the 'v hole story 
rests on an error; tbat is to say, he supposes that 
the author of the Pontifical book means one to 
understand the still-living Àcacius, because he 
makes use of the expression (explained in the 
note) "to recall" [reyocare Acacium]. There is, 
however, no necessity for this adoption of a glaring 
anachronism. I t is certainly a disfiguring blot in 
Dante's sublime creation that he has placed an 
innocent and doctrinally blau1eless pope, whose 
desire for peace would have been accounted as a 
high merit in another age, in hell ,vith the eter- 
nally lost heretics. But the error, into ,vhich the 
greatest of Christian poets thus fell, lay not in the 
historical fact, but in the judgment respecting the 
fact; and this erroneous judgment Dante shared 
1 Dante's DitJine C01nedy, Dresden, 1839, I" 69. 
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Anastasius is 
moreover 
made to die a 
hOJrible death. 


'\vith his contemporaries, and ,vith the 
Iiddle 
Ages generally. 
In the Pontifical book it is stated, that Anas- 
tasius was not able to acconlplish his intention 
with regard to Åcacius,t because death overtook 
him as a judgment from heaven. This statement 
is not sufficient for the chroniclers of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The catastrophe must 
be more distinctly marked, I and the fate which 
overtook the heretical pope must be such as to 
excite horror and disgust. They transferred, there- 
fore, the story of the sudden death of Arius to 
Anastasius. He had gone aside to satisfy a call 
of nature, and was found af1erward
 with his in- 
testines out. So 
IARTINUS POLO:NUS, Å
IALRICH 
AlTGERII, BERNARD GUIDOYIS. 2 Dante's commen- 
tators in the fourteenth century have follo,ved 


1 Cardinal1\IAI also, îollowing in the steps of BELLAR?tIINE, BARO- 
NIUS, and NOVAES, maintains that the author of the Liber Pontijicalis 
would lead one to suppose that the pope was struck by lightning, 
and that this was a confusion with the emperor Anastasius, who 
had met with this kind of death. Entirely 'without foundation. The 
Pontifical hook does not say one word about lightning. Nothing 
more than this is conve
Ted in what it sa:ys; that the pope, owing to 
his opportune, and, as it were, divinely sent death, was prevented 
from carrying out his ruinous intention. And that the emperor of 
like name was killed by a :flash of lightning is a late fable, unknown 
to ms contemporaries or to the next generation, and at the time 
when the biography of pope Anastasius was written was not invented. 
. -Conf. TILLEl\IONT, Hist, des Empereurs, VI., 585. 
2 The papal biographer, Du PEYRAT, on the contrary, contents 
hiIllself with saying, "Anastasius damnatus est et reprobatus."- 
..:..Yotices et e
tntils, VI. [Allastasius, the Lihrarjan (Patrol. CXXVIII" 
439), says that the pope, in punisIlluent for his error," nutu divino 
" percussus est." - ROBEHTSON, 11Ù;t. of the Ch1'istian Church, 1., 
p. 527.] 



Further ad,{z.tio1ls to the .fiCtí01l 2. I ï 


theIne According to them Acacius is the associate 
(compagno) of Photinus, and canon of Thessa- 
lonica; but Photinus seduced the pope into deny- 
ing the divinity of Christ. A great disputation 
between the pope and the cardinals, bishops, and 
prelates, who rebuked him for his false doctrine, 1 
precedes the catastrophe. The gloss to the De- 
cretu1Tt makes the pope struck ,vith leprosy. 
It was Gratian therefore, mainly, who fixed the 
judgment of the 
Iiddle Ages respecting Anas- 
tasius. This pope,2 he says, is rejected by the 
Church of Rome. So says also the anonymous 
,vri tel' of Z \vet] in his history of the popes. " The 
" Church 3 rejects him and God smote him." The 
gloss adds that two popes, Gelasius and Hormisdas, 
excommunicated him. The fact that Gelasius ,vas 
Änastasius' predecesso1
 was overlooked. 4 But it 
,vas now hereby established, as a certain fact, that 
Ânastasius was an heretical pope; and so he was 
henceforth usually quoted along with Liberius as a 
second instance of papal heresy. Since Gratian's 


1 So the" false Boccaccio," or the Chiose sopra Dante, composed in 
1375, Florence, 1846, p, 87, and the Latin commentary published by 
NANNUCCI under the llame of PETRUS ALLEGHETIIUS, Florent.,1845, 
p, 137; and then the Ottimo Commento, p. 199, which confuses Pho- 
tinus with the heterodox bishop of the fourth century. So also 
FRANCESCO DA BUTI, Commenfo, I. , 301. 'Yhere GRALL Dante's nolle 
, , 
p. 116, found the stOl'Y that Anastasius denied the divine nature of 
Christ I do not know. 
2 "Ideo ab Ecclesia Romana repucliatur."-Distinc., 19, c. 8. 
sAp, PEZ, thcsaur, ..Anced" I., p. 3, 351. 
4 [Felix II" A,D, 483 Symmachus, A,D, 498 
Gelasius I. ,,492 Hormisdas " 514.] 
Anastasius II. ,,496 
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time theolog'ians were accuston1ed to appeal to the 
chapter "..à.nastasius" in the Decretul/t and to the 
gloss on it, ,vhen they discussed the question of 
heretical error in a pope, and of the conduct of the 
Church in such circumstances. The schoolman, 
ALGER 1 OF LIEGE (aLout A.D. 1150), Inust cer- 
tainly have had other sources than Gratian before 
him 1vhen he asserted that pope Anastasius ,vas 
condelnned along ,vith his Decree, because in it he 
had declared that the baptisms and ordinations 
performed by Acacius after the sentence ,vhich 
had passed on him at Rome were valid. In this 2 
he contradicted the d
cisions of his predecessors. 
Alger here agrees in the main ,vith his contem- 
porary GRATIA
. Gratian has quoted the decla- 
ration of Anastasius,-according to "rhich the 
efficacy of sacraments is not dependent on the 
character of the dispenser, and, consequently, even 
the sacraments administered by a bishop who has 


1 Liber de misericordia et justitia, c. 59. In 1\IARTENE, these .Anecd., 
V., 1127. 
2 Alger himself does not mean, as he afterwards explains, that 
the sacraments administered by Acacius were forthwith null and 
void, He distinguishes thus: "Quod vera, quamvis non rata pos- 
H sint esse,sacralllenix't cujuslibet mali sacerdotis, vel hæretici, yel 
"damnati,"-c. 83. But he fancies that Anastasius eIToneonsly 
declared that the sacraments administered by Acacius were "rata." 
That is to sny, he starts from the principle which certain short- 
sighted defenders of papal supremacy had already put forth; that a 
pope who became heretical, immediately, and before even he had in 
nny way made known his heretical opinions, ceased to be pope, and 
hence all that he subsequently did was null and void. In which 
case the Church, which, nevertheless, could not possibly do otherwise 
than recognise him all the while, would find itself in unavoidable 
error. 
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lapsed into heresy are yalid, and under proper 
conditions efficacious,-as an instance of a false 
decision in n1atters of faith given by a pope, res- 
pecting which, the Roman correctors have since 
contradicted hiIn. 1 
On the other hand, "TILLIA:\I OF SAIXT-Å)IOUR 
(about A.D. 1245) confuses Anastasius ,vith Li- 
berius. He kno,vs nothing more than that in the 
time of Hilary, a pope lapsed into heresy, of ,vhom 
it is recorded "nutu divino fuit percussus ;:, and 
he conjectures 2 that this may have been Ånasta- 
sius II., mentioned by Gratian. 
ÄLVARO PELAYO ,who, next to AUGrSTINE OF 
ANCOXA, furthered the aggrandisement of the 
papal power, with the greatest zeal, beyond all 
previous bounds, and almost beyond all limits 
whatever, in his great ,york on the condition of 
the Church, makes lnention of the judgment 3 which 
came upon Ånastasius, in order to prove his dictum, 
that an heretical pope n1ust receive a far heavier 
sentence than any other. OCCAM,4 also, makes 
use of the "heretical" Änastasius as an instance 
to prove, what ,vas his main point, that the Church 
erred by his recognition. The council of Basle 
in like manner, ,vith a view to establishing the 
necessary supren1acy of an æcumenical council 


1 Decret. distinc., 19, c, 7, 8. 
2 Opera, ed, Cordes. Constantiæ (Parisiis), 1632, p. 96. 
S "Divino judicio percussus fuit, nam dum assellaret, intestina 
" emisit."-De planctu ecclesiæ, 2, 10, Venetiis, 1560, n., 38. 

 Opus nonaginta dierum., Lugd., 1495, f. 124. 
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over the pope, did not fail to appeal to the fact, 
that popes who did not obey the Church ,vere 
treated by her as heathens and publicans, as one 
reads of Liberi us and Anastasi us. 1 
"The pope," says DOMENICUS DEI D01\IEXICI, 
bishop of TorcelIo, some,vhat later, in a letter 
addressed to pope Calixtus III. (1455-1458), "the 
" pope by hÏ1nself alone is not an infallible rule of 
" faith, for some popes have erred ill faith, as, for 
"example, Liberius and Ånastasius II., and the 
" latter was in consequence punished by God." 2 
After him the Belgian JOHN LE 1\I_4.IRE, also, says 
(about 1515), Liberius and Anastasius are the t,vo 
popes of ancient til11es, ,vho, subsequent to the 
Donation of Const.antine, obtained an infanlous 
reputation in the Church as heretics. 3 


"Thilst Anastasius, Inost undeservedly, was 
counted as a heretic, the memory of IIoxORIUS, on 
the other hand, ,vas held in honour; and the fact 
that a general council had pronounced an ana- 
ihenla on this pope for holding heterodox opinions 
and countenancing heresy, ,vas in the 
Iiddle 
Ages usually ignored. The circumstances ,vere 
as follows: The l\Ionothelite heresy was a danger- 


1 Ap. HARDUIN, VIII" 1327. 
2 De Cardinaliurn legit. create []'act" in 1\1. A. DE DOMINIS, De 
Republ. eeel" Londini, 1617, I" 767 SSe 
8 "In hæresin prolapsus est, et reputatur pro secunda Papa 
"infami post donatiollÐll1 Constantini,"-De &ldsmat'll1Jì et Conc'a
 
differ., Argentor, 1609, p. 594, 



The .lI-lo'JZothclite heresy 
ous and unhappy attempt to reunite the 1Ionophy- 
sites ,vith the Church by n1eans of a very compre- 
hensive concession, devised and introduced into the 
Church by certain Oriental prelates; ,vho herein 
had probably an understanding with the emperor 
IIeraclius, and were acting in accordance with 
his ,vishes. The point of difference was this: The l\Ionothelitism 
. an attempted 
councIl of Chalcedon had declared that the two compromise 
. C1 . . d . h f . between 
natures In lrist are unIte WIt out any con USlon :Monophysi- 
.. tism and the 
or changIng of one Into the other; there must, Church. 
therefore, be also a duality of wills, and a human 
and a divine will be distinguished in Christ. The 

Ionophysites, on their side consistent, made the 
hurnan will vanish in the presence of the divine, 
allo,ving to the Logos alone in Christ the full 
exercise of the power of volition. The Monothe- 
lites, ,vho had formed themselves into a middle 
party, having for its object the reconciliation of 
the }lonophysites with the Church, on this point 
agreed with the latter; and thus Cyrus, in Alex- 
andria, brought about a union between the 
foJlO"\yers of Severus there and the Catholics. Ser- 
gins, patriarch of Constantinople, who had an 
understanding with Cyrus, sought and obtained 
the assent of pope Honorius against the opposition 
raised by Sophronius. The manner in which the 
pope and the two patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Alexandria held essentially the same view, was 
this: Honorius had declared, quite in the sense of 
the other two, that th
 two decisive texts, in 
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,vhich the hUlnan and created will is Inost clearly 
distinguished from and opposed to the divine will 
of the Logos, are merely an " economy" in Christ's 
n10de of speaking, that is to say, an accomll1oda- 
tion to be taken only in a figurative sense, by 
means of ,vhich Christ merely intended to exhort 
us to submit our own wills to the divine ,viII. He 
.. 
was compelled therefore, equally "\vith the Ori- 
entals, to recognise only a single "Till in Christ, 
the divine or theandric, that is, a ,viII having its 
source in the Logos, and, as it ,,"'ere, merely flolcing 
through the human nature-a ,viII in which ll1erely 
the Logos is the willing power and active prin- 
ciple, while the human nature is purely passive; so 
that its power of volition is either non-existent, or, 
at any rate, quiescent. Ând this he said in so 
many words: ""r e recognise," says he, conceding 
t.he point to Sergius, but expressing himself ,vith 
1110re decision than Sergius, ",ve recognise one 
",viII in Christ." And thereupon Honorius, like 
the 
Ionothelites of the East, troubled himself 
,vith the notion, that a hun1an ,viII, as belonging 
to u1an's sinful nature, Inust al\yays strive against 
the Divine; whereas the idea ,vas not far to seek, 
that the hunlan ,viII, having its root in the sinless 
nature of Christ, conformed to the divine will, 
so that a moral uni ty co-existed ",.,.i th an actual 
duality of will. 
On the other hand, Honorius, taking the ,vord 
" energy" (i. e. mode of operation), which had 



A 1Jzbiguity of the tern1- "energy" 2, 2, 3 


been used by the Greeks, in a sense altogether 
different from t.heirs, gave as his decision, t.hat -., 
one ought not to speak either of one or of t\\'"o 
energies; for that Christ, by virtue of His one 
tbeandric will, sho,yed many modes of operation 
and activity. Therefore there is unity of ,yill, 
says Honorius, for it is the Person that ,vilIs, and 
not the natures, and there is multiplicity (not 
unity, nor. duality) of energies or modes of opera- 
tion. In this way, then, Honorius would have the 
controversy put down; viz., that it "ras prepos- 
terous to contest a bout one or two energies in 
Christ, because neither the one nor the other 
expression could be used in a rational sense. At 
the same time, however, it ,vas set forth that all 
Inen should be united in the acceptance of a single 
po\\'"er of volition. The emperor Constantine 
stated subsequently in his edict, that Honorius 
had not only taught false doctrine, but also con- 
tradicted himself, merely because he, being used 
to the oriental terminology, did not understand 
the sense in ,vhich Honorius used the word 
"energy." Honorius meant by it, rnanlfestations 
of activity in tIle Person, ,vhich are many and 
various. But the elnperor understood by it, 'lTlodes 
of operation in the natures, of which there must be 
two, or (according to the 
Ionothelites), on account 
of the unity of win, only one. 
This doctrine of Honorius, so welcome to Ser- 
gius and the remaining favourers and supporters 
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of l\rlonothelitisn1, led to the t,vo imperial edicts, 
the EktlleRis and the TY1Îu,
. It led to then1 to 
this extent, that IIeraclius ,vas thereby justified in 
concluding that the Roman See ,,"ould not oppose 
such a doctrinal decree as the EI.;tltesis; and the 
TypU8 of Constans ,vas nothing Inore than a 
,veaker echo of the Ektllesis. The result, however, 
,vas different froln ,vl1at had been hoped at Con- 
stantinople. The ,vhole East rose up in arms 
against the new doctrine, and it forthwit.h became 
evident that Honorius, ,vith his lnode of under- 
standing t.he question, stood alone in Rome and in 
the West. For some tilne efforts ,"vere made to 
excuse Honorius. Pope John I,T. (A.D. 640-642) 
stated in his 1 apology that his predecessor had 
n1erely rejected the fond notion of t"vo 1nutually 
f>}posing wills; as if, that is to say, Christ had had 
a ,viII tainted ,vith sin. No doubt the fear, that 
in admitting the double will one ,vould be irre- 
sistibly driven on to accept t,vo mutually opposing 
,yills, ,vas a very considerable element in the 
declaration of Honorius; only it remains a riddle 
ho,y a man, who certainly had no Monophysite 
tendencies, could allo,v hin1self to be influenced 
by so unfounded an apprehension. The excuse 


1 
IANSI, x., 683. [Severinus, the immediate successor of Honorius, 
had a brief pontificate of only three months; and appears to have 
rejected the Ekthesis. John IV. did so in solemn council. Heraclius 
thereupon wrote to the pope to .disown the document, saying that 
he had only published it at the urgent request of Sergius.-RoBERT" 
SON, Church llistory, II" 45,] 
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which 
IAXII\I{)S, appealing to the statement of 
the papal secretary, brings for\vard for IIonorius 
is still n10re forced and untenable. Honorius, he 
says, only wished to guard against the supposition 
of t\VO hUJrtan and n1utually 1 opposed wills. 
l\Ianifestly the pope had never thought of any 
such absurdity. Rather his decision and the 
cause of his error lnay be briefly expressed thus: 
One "T iUer, therefore one will; for the will is 
the attribute of the Person, not of the natures. 
Honorius had \vritten again to Sergius to the 
same effect, as well as to Cyrus and Sophronius, 
and hence it \yas quite natural that he should con1e 
to be regarded as one of the supporters of 
Iono- 
thelitism. The patriarch Pyrrhus [successor of 
Sergi us at Constantinople] had accordingly ap- 
pealed to him; and, at the Lateran synod in the 
year 64
, the \vritings of the 
Ionothelites, ,vhich 
clailned for themselyes the authority of Honorius, 
,,-ere read out. No one there spoke a word in 
defence of Honorius. COlnplete silence ,vas ob- 
served respecting him, although the five prelates 
,vho were accounted as the originators and n1ain 
supporters of the false doctrine-Theodore of 
Pharan, Cyrus of Alexandria, Sergius, Pyrrhus 
and Paul, patriarchs of Constantinople-were con- 
demned by pope 
Iartin and the sYllod. 
At last came the decisiye council of A.D. 680. 
And here took place what preceding events would 


1 lTANSI, x" 687, 691, 739, 
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lead one to expect. Honorius, as a partaker in 
the 
Ionothelite heresy, ,vas treated in the salnc 
,yay as the otlIer prelates \vho had already bee.n 
condemned at Rome, along ,vith them was placed 
under anathema, and the council insisted upon 
cursing "the beretic Honorius" by nan1e. He 
joined himself, it is stated in the decree, in all par- 
. 
ticulars to Sergi us; he spread the heresy of the 
one will abroad alllong the people; he deserved to 
be placed under the same anathenla as Sergius, for 
ltÏs dogmatic writings \vere cOlnpletely opposed to 
the doctrine of the a postles and decisions of 
councils, tending to,vards the same godlessness as 
the "'Titing.s of the 11l0st pronounced l\Ionothelites. 
The clnperor Constantine [I
T., Pogonatus] in par- 
ticular, who had taken a 1 very active part at the 
council, expressed hilllself to this effect in the 
letter ,vhich he "'Tote to the pope. Ând in tlle 
edict ,vhic]I ,vas affixed to the great church of 
the capital, it was said of IIonorins that in all 
points he "
as 2 to be treated like Sergius and 
Theodore, as "the companion and associate of 
"heretics and the sanctioner of heresy." The 
council 3 itself, after subjecting the ,vritings of 
1 [There were eighteen sessions, lasting from Kov. 7th, 680, to 
Sept. 16th, 681. The emperor presided in person at the first eleven 
Ressions, ana at the eighteenth. In his absence the president's chair 
was left empty. The number of bishops increased gradually to nearly 
two hundred.] 
2 
IANSI, XI,,697-712, [" Qui fuit cnm eis in omnibus cobæreticns 
" et concurrens et confirmator hæresis."-HARDUIN, III" 1638,] 
S [" Duas igihu in eo naturales yoluntates (çþVULKà eEÀ
fLaTu), et 
" dUM naturales operationes (çþv(]"lKà!; IJlEpyEÍCl!;), commnnitcr atqne 
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Sergius and Honorius to a careful investigation, 
declared respecting the t\VO lnen, "whose godless 
" doctrine we abominate, ,vhose names we have 
" deemed it necessary to cast out of the church." 
About the intention of the council, to condemn 
Honorius for actual heresy, and not merely for 
\veakness or negligence or Îlnprudence in his Inode 
of contending against heresy, there cannot there- 
fure exist a doubt. Ând yet it is certain that he 
,vas not heretical in the strict sense of the term; 
though assuredly it is equally clear that Cyrus, 
Sergius, Pyrrhus, alid Paul ,vere neither Inorc 
heretical than Honorius, nor Jess so. 'The question 
at issue was one which had not been raised or dis- 
cussed before, but then for the first time occupied 
tuen's minds; a question in which the danger of 
falling into one of t\yO opposite errors-Nes- 
torianism or l\Ionophysitislll-was very ilnminent. 
In such cases a certain anlount of time and of 
controversy is al\yays needeJ, in order that the 
consciousness of the church n1ay find its bearings 
and define itself. In the primiti, e church the 
erroneous enunciations of individual bishops on 
questions ,vhich had not yet been decided and 


" inclivisè procedentes prædicamus; superfluas autem yocum novi- 
" tates, et barum adinvelltorcs procul ab ecclesiasticis scptis abjici..; 
" mus, et anathemati luerito subjicin1us; id est, Theodorum Pharani- 
" tanum, Sel'gium et Paulum, PYl'l'hum simuI et Petrum, qui Con- 
"stantinopoleos pI'æsulatum tenuerunt, insuper et CJ'J.'um, qui 
" Alexandl'inorl1m sacel'dotium gessit, et cum eis Honorium
 qui 
" fuit ROlllffi pl'æsuI, utpotc qui eos in his secutns ('St."-LADBE, 
Goncil., VI., 1053; HARDUIN, C(Jncil,) III" 1-122.J 
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fornlulated by the Church ,vere treated with 
gentleness and forbearance, especially if such 111en 
had died in communion and peace ,vith the Church. 
But after the fifth great council, Ä.D. 553, had 8et 
the example in anathematising rrheodore ûf 
Iop- 
suestia,-not merely his writings, but himself,- 
and the popes after S0111e opposition had accepted 
.. 
this, and at last carried it into effect through the 
whole "rest., the case was altogether altered. In 
the synod of 649 [l?irst Lateran] five preJates had 
been condemned in ROlne as 
Ionothelites, among 
them three who 'v ere already dead. One of these 
,vas the patriarch of Constantinople, Paul II., ,vho 
had written to pope Theodore to say that he fol- 
lowed the doctrine of Honorius, and ,vho had 
thereuþon accepted the TYIYll8 of the e111perOr Con- 
stans. The TY1YllS, howeyer, did not go so far as 
the letter of IIonorius; for 'v hile this declared 
expressly for the doctrine of one ,vin, the TypU8 
merely commanded silence about the whole ques- 
tion. That the Orientals asselnbled at the sixth 
coullcil ,vould not allow the reproach and disgrace 
of heresy to fall exclu
ively on the heads of their 
o,vn patriarchs, but seized the opportunity, 110t 
altogeth
r un,vi1]ingly, of nlaking the patriarch of 
old Rome, as he ,vas then called, appear for once 
among tbe guilty., was only human nature. And 
the papal legates, ,,
ho had just before made a pro- 
test respectillg a charge of false teaching brought 
against pope Vigilius, could 111ake neither forInal 
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nor material ohjection to the law taking its full 
course, \vhen the case of Honorius came to be 
treated; and "rere therefore obliged to join in 
voting- for his condemnation. Ând yet the in- 
flexible 
Ionothelites at the council, 
Iacarius, 
patriarch of Antioch, the monk St.ephen, and the 
t\VO bishops of Nicomedia and Klaneus, had just 
before declared that they had promulgated no 
innovation, but merely the doctrine which they 
had learnt from IIonorius and the patriarchs. The 
assembled Fathers had no alternatiye, but either 
to excuse all the six deceased originators and 
favourers of )Ionothelitism, or to condenln them 
all. The Lateran council bad rendered the first 
course in1possible; and the l
onlan legates would 
probably have protested against a decision \vhich 
would have cOlllpelled the "T estern Church to make 
a sentence pronounced by it
elf in a large synod 
of 110 effect, Hence the second course \vas all that 
relnained. 
The reception which the decree would meet 
,vith in old I
oll1e might ,veIl be ,vatched ,vith 
anxiety in the nevv. ÍlIlperial city. A ne\v and 
hitherto unheard of eyent had taken place. Å 
pope bad been condenlned as heretical by an 
æcumenical council, and the Romans ,vere re- 
quired to strike out his nalne, which no one 
hitherto had thought of aspersing, fron1 the 
Church's intercessions. Pope Agatho had made 
an attempt to avoid the threatening blo\V". 1Vith- 
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out mentioning his predecessor, he had in bis 
letter given utterance to the general aSEurance, 
that the Roman See had never s\verved froll1 tho 
path of apostolic tradition, never allowed itself to 
De tainted ,vith heretical innovations. The council 
answered this ,vith the counter-statelnent, that 
they l1ad passed judgmen
 upon the condelnneJ 
theologians, Honorius included, in accordance \vith 
the sentence originally pronounced by .Agatho. It 
\vas, however, precisely IIonorius ,vho bad been 
passed over by Agatho in his letter. 
Agatho meanwhile had died at ROine ; 1 and the 
task of speaking out respecting the condemnation 
of Honorius fell on his successor, Leo II., \vho had 
translated the acts of the council froln the Greek. 
Leo saw that both prudence and justice required 
binl to recognise the judglnent of the counciJ, that 
an attempt still to draw a distinction bet\veen 
Honorius and the Oriental bishops had no longer 
any prospect of success. lIe therefore sent an 
ackno\vledgment to tbe emperor, containing an 
express condemnation of Honorius, because 2 " in- 
"stead of enljghtening the ROll1an Church ,vith 
" apostolic doctrine, he had surrendered its prinli- 
"tive spotlessness to be defiled by an ilnpious 
" betrayal of the faith (profana perfidia)." This 


1 [January, 662, while his legates wore still at Constantinople,] 
2 [" Neenon HonoriulTI, qui hane apostolieam oeelesiam non apos- 
H tolicrc traditionis doetrina lustl'avit, Red prof ana proditione imnla- 
"culatam fidCln subvcl'tol'e conatub cst."-IIAHDUlN, Concil" Ill., 
1475.J 
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,vas going almost beyond what was warranted by 
historical fact. Honorius, as it happened, 'Y3S 
the only person in ROlne who cherished the doc- 
trine laid do\vn in his letter; nothing is known 
of any other convert ,vhich the ßlonothelite doctrine 
had 111ade in Rome. However, in his letter to the 
Spanish bishops and king Er,vig, Leo noticed the 
transgression of his predecessor in less strong ex- 
pressions. According to this/ Honorins had 
Inerely allo,ved the pure doctrine to be falsified or 
tainted ,vith error. He had lllerely been wanting 
in \vatchfulness and foresight. In this, ho,vevcr, 
he al together contradicted the declara ti on of 
Agatho, that all popes had done their duty ,vith 
regard to false doctrine. 
That the circulllstance was looked upon in Rome 
as a mortifying humiliation in the eyes of the 
Byzantines was natural. Nevertheless, after the 
decision of the council, no further attempt was 
made to ,vithdraw the fact from notice, even in the 
'Vest. On the contrary, as jf it was desired to 
give it the greatest possible publicity, it was 
inserted in the confession of faith ,vhich every 
newly-elected pope had to sign. Thus it is found 
in the Liber Diurnus,2 the official book of formulas 


1 [" Cum Honorio, qui flammam bæretici dogmatis non, ut decuit 
" apostolicam auctoritatem, incipientem extinxit, sed negligendo con- 
f( fovit."-Epistola ad Episcopos H'l'spaniæ." Et una cum eis Honorins 
H Romanus, qui immaculatam apostolicæ traditionis regulam quam a 
" prædecessoribus suis suscepit, maculari consentit."-Epistola ad 
El'vigl;UIÎÌ ltegem Hispruâcp, Ap. HARDUIN, Concil., III., 1730, 1735.] 
2 Ed, Garnel'ii, Pal'is, 1680, p, 41. 
-. 
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of the Ran1an Church at that time, intended for 
the use of the papal curia. The sixth æculnenical 
council, at which pope Agatho presided in the . 
person of his legates, is here noticed with explicit- 
ness of detail. Then follo,vs, after an exposition 
of the doctrine of two wills, the condemnation of 
those who opposed the doctrine. Sergi us, Pyrrhus, 
Paul, and Peter, the four patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, together ,vith IIonorius, .who assented to 
and promoted (fon1entum impendit) their false 
doctrine, are anathematised together with Theodore 
and Cyrus. 
All the more astonishing is it that the other 
official work of the Ron1an Church at that tilDe, 
the Pontifical book, nlaintains an llnmistakeable 
and anxiously careful silence respecting all that 
concerns the part taken by Honorius in the l\Iono- 
thelite controversy and his condemnation. ..A.tnd 
yet in other respects it contains good and coutenl- 
porary accounts of this period. !-4'irst under the 
popes 'fheodore and ßlartin, tbe appearance of 
Pyrrhus in ROlne, the dispute ,vith Paul about the 
J:lJ1JUS, the Lateran council of .A..D. 649, and the 
tragical end of pope 
Iartin, are all noticed. The 
Liographer of Agatho in this collection evidently 
had the diary Lefore him, whicll was kept by the 
papal legates sent to the council of A.D. 680. These 
lëgates, an10ng \vhom 1 ,vere three bishops, relate 
1 r Abundantius, bishop of Paterneum, John, bishop of Port us, 
John, bishop of Rhegíum, together with the sub-deacon Constan- 
tine, the presbyters Theodore and Gregory, ancl the deacon John.] 
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that it was they themselves ,vho had challenged 
the 1Ionothelites at the council to produce the 
authority of the Apostolic See, to which they ap- 
pealed. l Thereupon the delighted 1Ionothelites 
laid before the council the letter of pope 'Tigilius 
to ::.\Iennas. Investigation, ho,vever, showed that 
the passage in point had been interpolated. Not 
a word about the fact that the l\Ionothelites had 
above all appealed to Honorius, that the two letters 
of Honoriu
, both in Latin and Greek, had been 
laid before the council, examined, and rejected as 
heretical. Either the legates have suppressed all Either the 
legates have 
this, because they had received very different in- suppressed the 
truth, 
structions from A.gatho, which they found it 
in1possiLIe to follow at the council, or the compiler 
of this portion of the Pontifical book, in copying 
their diary, has on1itted all that relates to Hono- 
rius. Seeing that the legates produced the acts of 
the council, and the canons ","hich they theillseives 
had signed, including the condemnation of Hono- 
rius, one would ratller suppose that the latter or, more pro- 
. h f: 1 . bably, the 
aiternati ve ,vas t e act; t Ie more so Inasn1uch as compiler of 
h . 1 . t 1 I . . f this part of 
t e compi atIon, or a any rate t 1e ast reVISIon 0 the book has 
this part of the Pontifical book, was probably done so. 
conducted by Ànastasius the librarian, ,,"ho two 
hundred years after the eyent, in his letter to the 
Roman deacon John, took great pains to try and 
excuse Honorius. rrhe contents of Honorius's 
letter he did not venture to justify, as later apo- 


1 Libei o Pvutificali8, I" 279, cd. YIGNOLI. 
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logists 1 of this pope have done; but, says he, we 
cannot be certain that the secretary did not 
possibly misunderstand the pope's dictation, or 
arbitrarily alter the ,vords out of malevolence or 
ca price. He bethinks himself, ho,vever, that this 
secretary ,vas a very holy man, the abbot John; 
and now he directs his indignation against the 
sixth council itself, ,vhich, contrary to the conl- 
mand of scripture, had conden1ned a luan who ,va
 
yoiceless and defenceless in his graye ;-quite for- 
getting that the Roman synod of A.D. 649 had 
done precisely the same in the case of five prelates. 
The dogmatic decisions of the council ,vere 110 
doubt binding as a rule of faith; but just as the 
R01l1an See had rejected the t,venty-eighth canon 
of the council of Chalcedon ,vithout detrÎ1nent to 
the dogmatic authority of that assembly, so, he 
thinks, it is possible to reject also the sentence 
pronounced on Honorius. Did Ånastasius not 
know what Leo II. had done, what stood written 
in the pope's confession of faith? The only thing 
in point ,vhicll he produces is the relnark, that no 
doubt the council condenlned Honorius as a 
heretic, but that, properly speaking, no one could 
be called a heretic ,vho did not add to his error 
contentious obstinacy (contentiosa pertinacia). 
The silence in the biography of .Agatho has 
nevertheless not prevented the biographer of 
1 [For example, the archbishops of 'V ostn1Ïnster and Baltimoro ill 
their recent pê:u:;toralletters, 'fho archbishop of Ì\Ialillcs also in his 
controversy with Père Gr.1try, See Appendix F.] 
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Leo II., in the very same Pontifical book, from 
citing the name of Honorius under the head of 
those ","'ho ,vere condemned by the sixth council 
as 
Ionothelites; and as the lessons for S. Leo's 
day were taken ''lord for word from this biography, 
the conden1nation of IIonorius has been transferred 
to the olùer versions of the Roman breviary, no 
doubt \vitl1out the following" point being observed. 
In the East it was natural frequently to recur The anathema 
on IIonorius 
to the condemnation of Honorius, \vithout, ho,v- treated in the 
eyer, exactly calling attention to it as anything 



e
so
 
extraordinary and astonishing. The patriarchs course. 
Tarasil1s of Constantinople, and Theodore of J eru- 
salem, Inentioned him at the tÌ1ne of the seventh 
council 1 (A.D. 787) under the head of those who 
were condelllned for l\Ionothelitism; so also the 
deacon Epiphanius. 2 It occurred to no one to 
lnake a difference between hÏ1n and the other 
l\Ionothelite leaders who ,vere condemned for 
heresy. Pope Hadrian II. specially remarked in 
the letter of his ,vhich is appended to the acts of 
the eighth council, that Honorius ,vas accused 
and condemned on account of heresy; and more- 
over, that his condelnnation had taken place only 
in consequence of the Roman See having given 
its assen t. 3 
It is HI
 Cl\IAR OF RHEIl\IS who lnentions the 


1 [Of Nicæa, which anathematised the Iconoclasts, and restored 
image- worship,] 
2 Cuucilia, ed. LAl:)BE, VII" 166, lS
, 422. 
3 
ee GARNIER'S note to the Libel' Diurnlls, p. -11. 
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affair of !Ionorius for the last time in tbe "\Vest, 
adding the reIn ark, that he Inust haye deser\
ed 
anathen1a in his life, otherwise those who sat in 
judgrnent upon hiln would have harlned them- 
sel\7es rather than 1 hiln. After hilll the recol- 
lection of the circumstance perished in the ,vestern 
churches. Of course, in the notices of the sixth 
council, as they existed in this or that chronicle, 
and in the Roman breviary, the nal11e of IIonorius, 
,vithout further explanation, ,vas still read along 
with the rest who had been conden1ned by this 
council. But seeing that aU these others 'v ere 
Orientals, that the l\lonothelite controversy had 
left no traces behind it in the 'Vest, and that none 
of the historical wor 1\:s in general use in the )Iiddle 
Ages contained any particulars of the 
Ionothelite 
question, it occurred to no one any Inore that in 
the IIonorius thus expelled froln cOIDlnUniol1 with 
the Church "''"as to be understood a pope. Beyond 
everything else the si]ence of the Pontifical book 
decided the point in this direction. Hence it came 
to pass that not one of the numerous compilers of 
histories and lists of popes gave even the slightest 
hint of so ren1arkable a circumstance, one quite 
unique in its kind. The PSEUDO-LuITPRAND, 
.1tBBO, l\IARTIxcs POLOXUS, LEO OF ORVI
TO, BER- 
NARD GUIDOXIS, GERV ASIUS RICCOBALD OF FER- 
RARA, .r\::\IALRIcn ÅUGERIJ-all these ,vriters of 


1 In the treatise De una et non trina Deitate, cf. CHMEL Vindiciæ 
Concil., VI., Prague, 1777, p. 137. 
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histories of the popes are silent. They are able 
sometimes to relate about hin1 ,vhat i
 sOlne,vhat 
unÏ1nportant, such as small liturgical directions; 
they mention that Leo II., understanding Greek, 
translated the Âcts of the sixth council into Latin. 
Rut an event, \vhich in Rome itself had appeared 
so important that it had been expressly included in 
the popes' confession of faith, they Dne and all 
leave unmentioned, not perhaps of set purpose- 
only of the cOlnpiler of the Pontifical book can one 
say that he purposely suppressed the proceeding- 
but openly, because they knew nothing ,vhatever 
alJout it, although three æculnenical councils, 
the sixth, the seventh, and the eighth, had pro- 
nounced or confirmed the sentence of anathelna on 
Honorius. 
And this was universally the case ,vith the 
Latin \yriters from the tenth to t.he fifteenth cen- 
tury. True that the chronicle of EKKEHARD,t that 
ADO and 
IARI.Å
US SCOTFS mention Honorius 
among those who ,vere condemned by the sixth 
counci], but this name without any further descrip- 
tion was, for those times, mere empty sound, 
conveying no ideas to anyone. 1Vhen, therefore, 
CARDI:YAL HU)IBERT, in his \vriting against the 
Greek 
icetas,2 inserts a notice of the sixth 
council, and in this mentions IIonoril1s also as one 
of those condelnned, one n1ay be certain that he 


1 In PERTZ, VIII" 155. 
2 Ap. BARON" Append. ad tom. XI. ; Annal., p, 1005, ed. Cajon, 
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had no suspicion of the rank of the person rnen- 
tioned; otherwise the Byzantines would have been 
precisely" the people in ",hose Ininds he \vould have 
avoided a\Vakelling such a recollection. The ob- 
Ii vi on into \y hich the fate of IIonorius had faHen 
is speciall
y astonishing in the letter of pope 
LEO IX. to 
Iichael Cerularius, patriarch of Con- 
stan tinople, and to Leo 1 of Achrida, in \v hich all 
the scandals and heretical errors of their church 
and its bishops are set before these prelates. 
.rhe 
pope confidently contrasts the steadfast orthodoxy 
of the bishops of ROlne w'ith the numerous cases of 
heresy which had occurred in Constantinople, and 
caBs attention to the \vay in \vhich the popes, 
especially in the 
Ionothelite controversies, had 
continually exercised their judicial office over 


1 HARDUIN, 111., 931. [l\Iichael Ccrularius and Leo, archbishop 
of Achrida and metropolitan of Bulgaria, Pl'ovoked the correspond- 
cnce in 1053, l,y a letter to the bishop of Trani, in Apulia, warning 
hin1 against the errors of the Latins. The pope replied from bis 
virtual captivity at Beneyento. After quoting the text, "Ego autem 
" roga,i pro te, ut non deficiat fides tua; et tu aliquando conversus 
" confirma fratres tuos," the pope proceeds: "Erit ergo quisqnanl 
" tantæ dementiæ, qui orationem iHius, C 1 1jUS ye]]e est posse, audeat 
" in aliquo ,aCUaIl1 putare? Nonne a sede principis Apostolorum, 
" Romana videlicet ecclesia, tam per eumdem Petrum quam succcs- 
" sores suos, reprobata et eonvicta, atque expugnata sunt omnium 
"hæreticorum commenta; et fratrun1 corda in fide Petri, quæ 
" hactenus nee defecit, nec usque in finem deficiet confirmata?" 
" Præterimus nominatim replicare nonagillta et eo amplius hæreses 
"ab Orientis partiLus, vel ab ipsis Gl'æcis, diverso tempore ex 
" di,erso errore ad corrumpenclam virginitatcrn catholicæ ecclesiæ 
"matris emergentes, Dicondum videtur ex parte, quantas Con- 
"stantinopolitana ccclesia per præsules suos suscitaverit pestes; 
"quas viriliter expugnavit, protrivit, ct suffocavit ROlllana et Apos- 
" tolica sodes. "J 
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the patriarchs of Constantinople, and had con- 
delnned them; evidently not having the slightest 
suspicion that 
Iichael and Leo, by quoting the 
condemnation of Honorius, pronounced at Con- 
stantinople and accepted at Rome, could haye 
demolished his ,vhole argulnent. On the contrary, 
deceived by the Ronlan apocryphal documents, he 
represents to his opponents that Silvester had 
decided that the First See (that is the ROluan) can 
be judged by none, and that Constantine, together 
,vith the ,vhole council of Nicæa, had approved 
t hi
. 1 
Again, A
-SEL)I OF LUCCA ,vould not have main- 
tained ,vith such confidence that at the eight 
æcumenical councils ,vhich had been held up to 
that tillle, it had been proved that the patriarch of 
R01l1e ,,"'as the only one ,,
hose faith had never 
,vavered, if he had kno,vn that it ,vas precisely at 
the last three of these eight synods that Honorius 
had been condemned for heresy.2 In like lUanneI', 
RU-PER OF DEUTZ would not, as he has done, have 
contrasted the steadfast orthodoxy of the popes 
,,,,ith the heretical aberrations of the patriarchs of 
COllstan tinople, if he had not shared the general 
ignorance respecting the 
ixth counciI.3 


1 [" Illi ncmpe facitis præjudicium, de qua nee vobis, nee cui1ihet 
" mortalium licet facere judicium; beatissimo et A postolico Pontifice 
" Silvestro divinitus decernente, spiritualique cjus filio Constantino 
" religiosissimo Augusto cum universa sJllodo Kicæna approbante 
" ac subscribente, ut summ,Ct sedes a nemine judicdur."j 
2 Confl'a Guibcrtu'fn AntipapCl'ln, Bibl, Patrum Lugd., XVIII" 609. 
3 De rlivinis o.fJic" 2, 22. 
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Accordingly, in the 'Vest, as often as cases had 
to be quoted in ,vhich popes had erred or becolne 
heretical, people appealed to those of LiLerius and 
Anastasius, sOlnetÌlnes also to that of .àlarcellinus; 
never to HOllorius. rrhis ignorance appears in a 
very astonishing way under Cle111ent V. At that 
time there was on the part of the French a pressing 
desire for a formal ànathema on Boniface \TIII. 
The defenders of this pope contended that as being 
a dead man, "rho could no longer answer for hÎ1n. 
self, he was exenIpt fronl all human judgment, and 
therefore even froln that of the ROlnan See. The 
instance of Honorius would have been very ,vel- 
COllle to the agents of the French court; for by 
means of it they could have proved in the 1110St 
elllphatic way that the church had certainly sat in 
judgment on a defunct pope, and had condemned 
hinl. The fact., ho,,
ever, had long since vanished 
from the melnories of jurists no less than of theo- 
logiaus; and heIJCe in tIle long controversy and 
legal discussion the n
tJne of lIonorins was never 
mentioned. 
lIenee it has come to pass that PLATIYA has 
even Inade Honorius a decided op]Jonent of 
Iono- 
thelitism, and he represents Heraclius as banishing 
T)yrrhus and Cyrus at Honorius's suggestion. But 
that to,vards the close of the sixteenth century the 
learned P .ANVINIO, 'VhOlTI CrAxoNI then copied in 
turn, should allow this to pass unchallenged, is 
scarcely conceivable. 
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The fact that IIonorius was condelnned hy the The memory 
of the \Vest 
sixth general council ,vas first brought back to the reawakened, 
lnemory of the ,Vestern Church by a Greek liying 
in Constantinople, l\IA
uEL I(ALEKAs, \vho in the 
year 1390 \vrote a work against the Byzantines 
for being separated fronl the West. The papal 
nuncio AKTON 
IAssAxlTs, a 
Iinorite, brought the 
book from Constantinople to the papal court in 
1421; whereupon 
Ialtin V. had it translated by 
the celebrated Can1aldulensian abbot, A:UßROSE 
TRA. VERSARI. From it cardinal TORQUE:UADA/ Torqllemada 
finds Bono- 
who wrote his SUlTana about the year 1450, first rius's case a 
I 1 d . f II . 1 . h d . great difficulty. 
earnt t 1e con en1natlon 0 onorlUs, ",. HC IS- 
turbecl hiu1 greatly; for by no sort of means "rould 
it work into his system. 2 Kalekas had n1ade light 
of the affair in his controversy with the Greeks. 
He had contented hinlself \vith referring to the 
excuse which l\Iaximus lllakes for IIonorius, ,vith- 
out troubling himself ,vith the consideration that 
the judgnlent of an æculnenical council TI1Ust have 
an authority very different from the evasive 
ans,yer of a theologian, ,vho kne,v of no other 
,yay of helping his case than to make the secretary 
ans\verable for the errors contained in the pope's 3 
letter. Now rrorquelnada ,vas acquainted \yith 
the declaration of Hadrian II. froln the Acts of 


1 QUETIF et ECHARD, Scriptores O. P. I" 718. 
2 Summa de EcclesÙl, 2, 93, ed. Yend" 1560, f" 228. This is the 
most impodant work of the l\Iidùle.A ges on the question of the 
extent of the papal power. 
3 Contn
 Græcortun en'ores, Ingolst" 1608, p. 381 
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the eighth council, to the effect that Honorius hat! 
been anathenlatised for heresy . Nevertheless, he 
says that we nlust suppose that the Orientals ,vere 
Inisinforlned about Honorius, and so had con- 
denlned him under 1 a mistake. His sole ground 
for saying this is, that pope Agatho, in enume- 
I'ating the nlonothelite leaders, has not nlentioned 
Honorius among thenl. 
This atteu1pt to load an æcumenical council ,vith 
the charge of a gross error, ll1erely to rescue tIle 
honour of one pope, relnained, however, on the 
,vhole, unobserved, and stood alone at that tinle. 
For then, as through the whole of the 
liùdle 
Åge
, the view still prevailed that a pope certainly 
could apostatise fi'om the faith and becolne 11e- 
reticaI, and in such a case both could and ought to 
1e depoBed. 
Not uutil after the lniddle of the sixteenth cen- 
turJ
 did anyone occupy hiInself seriously ,vith the 
question of IIonorius. The fact of the condelllna- 
tion ,yas irreconcileable ,vitIl the system then 
developed by n...\RONIUS, BELLARl\II
E, and others. 
Attenlpts ,vere accordingly Inade to set it aside. 
It was pretended, that is to say, that the Acts of 
the sixth council had been falsified Ly the Greeks 
of a later age, and all therein that concerned 
IIonorius had been interpolated by then1, in order 
that the disgrace of so 111any oriental patriarchs 


1 "Cl'ûc1itur quod hoc feCél'int Orientales ex n1ala et falsa silli
tra 
" informatione de præfato Honoria dccepti:' 
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being condemned for heresy n1ight be lessened by 
the shame of a pope being found in the same pre- 
dicament. Then it becalne necessary to declare 
that the letter of Leo II. ,vas also interpolated. 
Ànd on this BAROXIUS, BELLARMIXE, HOSIUS, 
BINIUS, DUVAL, and the Jesuits TANNER and 
GRETSER determined. But when the Liber Diurnu8 
came to light, the nullity of this attempt was dis- 
closed. Ànother mode of getting out of the 
difficulty proved stiU more untenable; this was to 
deny the condemnation of IIonorius at the sixth 
council, and transfer it to another purely Greek 
synod (the quinisext 1 council of A.D. 692 is ap- 
parently the one n1eant), the Acts of ,yhich were 
then inserted in those of the sixth council. This 
,vas the device resorted to by SYLVIUS, Lupus, and 
the Roman oratorian ßIARCHESE, who has set forth 
this idea in a book of his 0,vn. 2 
That the letters of Honorius ,,"'ere forgeries, or 
that they had been interpolated, was sOlne,,"'hat 
n10re conceivable; at least the supposition de- 
l11anded no such innnense and elaborate apparatu
 
of falsification as Baronius and BelIarlnine pictured 


1 [Called quiniseif't, as being supplementary to the fifth and sixth 
councils, It is also known as the Trullan, from the Tr'lllb:s or 
,aulteLl hall, in which it was hcltl, The date of it is doubtful' 
, 
686, 691, 692 have all been suggested, Harduin places it as latf' 
a
 706. The two papal legates signed its 102 canons; but pope 
Sergi us I" to the chagrin of the en11)cror Justinian Ir., declined to 
do so, The council was recognised b
- the East only, where 'Its .Art.;; 
'We're quoted as those of the sixth council; and this was the first graye 
step towal.ds the schism between the East and the 'Vest.] 
2 Clypeusfudl117n, sive rindiciw llonoril Papæ. Romæ J 1680, 
R 2 
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to themselves, or at any rate to their readers. 
This mode of escape therefore ,vas chosen by 
GRAY IN A and COSTER; STAPLETOY also and WIG- 
GERS were inclined 1 towards it. 
Seeing, however, that the letters of Honorius 
were laid before the council, exanlined, and con- 
demned in the presence of tlte pajJallegates, who at 
any rate must have known thpir contents, it was 
found necessary to abandon tltis method of getting 
out of the difficulty also. Several, therefore, pre- 
ferred to 11laintain that Honorius himself had 
taught what ",vas orthodox, and had only been 
condemned by the council because he had sho,,"n 
leniency to heresy froiTI an ill-timed love of peace, 
and had favoured it by rejecting a dogmatic ex- 
pression ,vhicl1 had beconle indispensable. So 
DB l\IARCA, NATALIS ALEXANDER, GARNIER, Du 
HAl\IEL, Lupus, 1'Al\IAGNINI, PAGI and many 
others. 
This method of defending IIonorius became a 
very fayourite one after the outbreak of the Jal1- 


1 AgainRt endeavours such as these of BclIarmine, Baronius, and 
others after them,-to set aside well-attested historical facts by 
throwing suspicion on the witnesses and documents, because they 
win not square wjt.h the Bysteln of a l)articular school or party,- 
cardinal S:FONDRATI has spoken. out very strongly on this very ques- 
tion of Honorius. "Quid hoc aliucl est, quam contra torrentem 
" navigare, omnemque histol'iam ecclesiasticam in dubium vocare? 
" Sublata vero historia et consequcnter traclitiol1e usuque Ecclesim, 
" quæ tu aI'ma contra bæreticos satis valiùa babebis? 1\Iale ergo, ut 
" nobis quideIll videtur, Ecclesim illi consulunt, qui ut Honorii 
"causam tuealltur, histol'iam Ecclesimnque exannant. Ergo si 
" testibus agcncla rû
 e
t, Honorius Papa hærcticus fuit."-EUGENII 
LOMBARDI, Rcgale Sacerdot-ium, p, 721, sq. 
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senite troubles. It is chiefly owing to the Jan- 
senists that the question of Honorius has beconle 
a quæstio vexata, in 'v hich every effort has been 
made to confuse and set aside the facts, and wit.h 
which since 1650 almust every theologian of note 
has occupied himself. So that within a period of 
about 130 years one may say that more has been 
,vritten on this one question of ecclesiastical history 
than on any other in 1500 years. For the Jan- 
senists it was all-important to invalidate the judg- 
ment ","'hich the Church had pronounced on the 
work of Jansen. Accordingly they put forth the 
theory that the Chureh both could err and had 
erred; not, indeed, in the setting fortll of doctrine, 
but in " dogmatic questions of fact," that is to say, 
in its judgment on a book, or its interpretation of 
a dogmatic text. They set themselves therefore 
on the side of IIonorius against the council, and 
Teadily pursued the course which had already been 
opened by cardinals TORQUE
IADA, BARO:NIUS, 
BELLAR]IINE, DE L.AUREA, and AGUIRRE/ main- 


1 For these writers, foreseeing that the theory of a falsification of 
the Acts would not hold water, had already taken up the other 
alternative, that tIle cOlillcilltad made a mistake in its judgment on 
the decreta-Is of IIonorius,-BENNETTIS (PT'ivil. Pontif. Vindicicr, 
nom" 1759, P. II" T. V., p. 389) admits, U Turrecrematæ, Baronio, 
"Bellarmino ac Spondano locutiones excidisse minus accuratas 
H ac paulo asperiores," They lJave simply sacrificed the authority 
of an æcumenical council, and of a decision accepted by the Papal 
See itself, to the interests of their own theory. [So also PÈllE 
GnATRY: "On m'accuse de manquer à l'Église, notre mère,l)arce 
" que jc clénonce Ie pCl'nicieux mensonge des décrétaJos dans les 
u ICÇ'OIlS du Bróviairo romaine Le l>réviaÍl'ú c
t-il donc 1'1
gIise, et 
"les légeuùel; sont cUes ùonc 10 ul'éviairc? .Mai
, quui! si l'on 
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taining that grievous \vrong had Leen done to 
Honorius and his letters by the judgn1eut of the 
council. The council, in spite of the care 'v hich it 
bestowed, and although the Inatter ill question ,yas 
at that tinle current with everyone, had been 
luistaken in their decision ! f
rhe opponents of the 
Jansenists, ,vho would not allow that the Church 
had condemned a pope as heretical and expelled 
him froin communion, preferred rather to du 
violence to the clear ,vords of the council, in order 
to say that IIonorius had become subject to the 
allathell1a of the council not on account of positi ve 
Lut only of "negative" heresy; that is to say, 
Inerely because he had countenanced other heretics 
and favoured their false 1 doctrine. But FÉNÉLON 
had already pointed out, that with all the artifices 
and explanations, by means of which the orthodoxy 
of Honorius was to be saved, nothing after all ,yas 
to be gained. For the paramount question Inust 
always be this :-IIas the Church, represented by a 


" nlanque à l'Église pour vouloir effacer des erreurs dans Ies leçons du 
" Bréviail'e romain, que dire de ceux que veulent effacer des décrets 
"de foi dans les conciles æcuméniques? . . . Oui, je demande ce 
" qu'il faut dire de ceux qui traitent ainsi les décrets des conciles; 
" qui, voyant Honorius, condamné par trois conciIes æcumeniques, 
" sans compteI' vingt papes, répondent tout simplement que ces COll- 
" ciles se sont trompés !"-Troisiènw lettre à l1Ionseigneu'ì' l'Archevi2que 
de lJIalines. Paris, 1870, J" p. 5.] 
1 It is specially the Jesnit GARNIER, who, in his notes to the Libn' 
DÙtrnns, has expended great pains on this point. A whole host of 
theologians have followed him. At last PALMA (Preeleeliones Ilist. 
Eccles., II" 127), whose efforts go beyond e\erything with this con- 
clusion, asserts that the council certainly invoked an anathema on 
Honol'ius,but ill the exprcssion of it was not quite in earnest. 
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full æClllnellical council, declared the dognlatic 
writings of a pope to be heretical, and tltus 1'e- 
cognised tIle fallibility of jJojJes? If this question 
must be ans\vered in the affirmative, then it 
lllatters very little for the interests of the Roman 
See whether the synod, in the application of the 
principle to a particular case (the meaning of the 
letter of IIonori us), has made a mistake or not. 1 
Some Italians of the last century-for exanlple, 
bishop BARTOLI and the librarian DaHl-once more 
took refuge in the favourite and most convenient 
falsification theory, ,vhich lnakes very short work 
of every stubborn fact. According to B
\.RTOLI,2 
the letters of Honorius are forgeries. At the 
same tinle, hu\vever, Bartoli adopted the discovery 
which had already been lnade by the Augustinian 
DESIRANT, that besides this the Greeks had forged 
also the letters of Sergi us; so that the doubly- 
deceived synod had regarded the letter of Honorius 
also, which agreed ,vith that of Sergius, as he- 
retical. DonI 3 adnlitted that the synod openly 
condemned Honorius for heresy; hut thinks that 
it acted carelessly and ,vithout thought in so doing', 


1 Troisième instr. pastor. sur Ie Cas de Conscience. æuvres l éd, 10 
YersaiIles, XI., 483. 

 .Apologia'lJro Honorio I. Rom. Pontif., Ausugii, 1750, 
3 "Quæ ommia," he remarks, after quoting the most decisive 
passages from the acts of the council, "nullo unquam temperamentu 
" emollita . . . manifeste demons trant, fuisse Honorium non sohlln- 
"modo tanquam clesidem, sed-tanquam verum hæreticum a synodo 
" VI. pl'oscriptum."-De Honorio I. Pontif. Ma,l'. Liber, Bononiæ, 
1784, p, 94, cf, p, 98. 


But the im- 
portant ques- 
tion is-has a 
council ad- 
mitted that a 
pope can be 
heretical ? 


5, That the 
letters of Ser- 
gius also are 
forgeries. 



6, That the 
letters of 
Leo II. also 
are forgeries. 


7, That II 0- 
norins was 
condemnet.! by 
the Greeks 
only. 
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because it alIowed itself to be deceived by t.he 
letter ,v}lÏcll had been foisted upon lIOllorius. 
And, not to adopt any half measures, he declares 
that tIle letters of Leo II. are also spurious. The 
French theologian, CORGNE, like,vise has resorted 
to this lamentable expedient. l 
ARSDEKIY and CA V ALCA
TI thought of another 
loophole, throug}l wIlÏell it was possible to escape 
from the ull,velcolne conclusion, viz., tllat it was 
the Greeks alone who, at tIle sixth council, pro- 
nounced tIle unjust sentence upon lIonorius; the 
Latins present had not taken part in this n1istaken 
proceeding. 
On the other hand, their contemporary, bishop 
DUPLESSIS D' ARGENTRÉ, Inaintained that the council 
had condelllned Honorius as a heretic, and with 
justice, for God had allo,ved him to fall into these 
errors in his letter to Sergius, in order tllat popes 
might learn by his exan1ple that freedom froIn 
error in the setting fortll of doctrine was assured 
to them only on condition of their taking proper 
counsel, ,vllÌch he had neglected to do. 2 Cardinal 
ORSI also has funy recognised the ulltenableness of 
the efforts to save the orthodoxy of Honorius, and 
the openings for attack ,vhich were thus exposed 
by shortsighted theologians. lIe withdraws, there- 


1 Disse'dation critique et tltéologique sur le JJ[onothél isme. Paris, 1741, 
p, 56 sq. 

 Collectio judicioru'J/t dt: novis e'J'l'oriùus. Paris, 1724, T. I" proof" 
p, 4. Alia in his T'"uricc Dt'sptdationcs tlzéol. ad OlJC1'U. 1\1. GRANDIN, 
ral'is, 1712, II" 220. 
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.fore, back to the point of vie\v, that IIonorius 8, That Ho- 
I 1 norius spoke, 
Spo {e un y as a private teacher, neither as pope, not as pope, 
. } f 1 R CI h .. but as a pri- 
nor In t 1e name 0 t Ie oman 1 urc , gIvIng a vate teacher. 
solemn decision after the necessary taking of 
counsel (ex catltedrâ). Cardinal LuzERNE has sub- 
jected these tenets to a sharp 1 criticism. One 
cannot say, he justly remarks, that Honorins gave 
his opinion on the 
Ionothelite question not as 
pope, but only as a private teacher. The question Answer to 
this. 
\vas put to hiln as pope, and he ans\vered as pope, 
in the same tone and sty Ie in ,vhich his prede- 
cessors, Celestine and Leo, had answered on dog- 
Inatic questions. Orsi, ho\vever, is quite right on 
his side, \vhen he argues that Honorius gave hilS 
decision \vithout a council and on his own respon- 
sibility ; \vithout trou11ing himself about the 
doctrine held by the churches of the West, which 
from the first had always believed in a duality of 
wills; without even giving the Roman Church 
itself the opportunity of making kno\vn its creed 
as regards this question. If the idea of a decision 
ex catlwdrâ be duly expanded, and only those dog- 
matic announcements be reckoned as ex cathedrâ 
which a pope issues, not in his o\vn nan1e and for 
himself, but in the name of the Church, with full 
consciousness of the doctrine prevailing in tile Cllurch, 
and tller
fore after previous ÙlquiT"!J 01'1 discussion ùy 
a council-then, and only then, can one say that 


1 Sztt la déclw'alion du' cleJ'gé. æuvJ'(s, Paris, 1855, II" -12, and 
1ÐO 1:;11, [Ou decisions" ex cathf.{lrá," see Appcnllix E.] 



The 'Mono- 
the1itism of 
lIonorius 
would never 
have been 
(luestioned, 
had he not 
heen pope. 
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IIonorius's judgnlent ,vas not give11 1 e
r cathedrâ, 
Neither the Roman Church, nor the "r estern, 1101' 
the greater part of the Eastern Church, has ever 
been :àlonothelite. Nevertheless, Honorius issued 
letters to tIle Eastern Church, about the ßlonothe- 
]ite meaning of ,vhich assuredly not a doubt would 
ever haye been raised, but for the fact of the author 
being pope. Accordingly, the llOll1an Lreviary 
designates hiln silnply as a 
Ionothelite.2 


1 [With this interlwetation one would readily admit that not only 
the pope, but every bishop is infallible, when he speaks c.,C cflthedl'Û.] 
2 HEFELE, in his Conciliengtschichtc, and in the discussion in tho 
Tiibing(J'n Qnartalschn'jt, Jahrg., 1857, has treated the question of 
IIonorius with philosophic impartiality, accuracy, and thoroughness, 
[See also fonr letters to l\Ionscigneur Deschamps, archbishop of 
l\Ialines, by A. GRATRY, priest of the Oratory. Paris, 1870,J 
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POPE GREGORY II AND THE EMPEROR 
LEO TIlE ISL\URIAN 


ÅCCORDIXG to later historians, who have been Gregory II' 
. has been re- 
eagerly follo,ved by many theologIans, Gregory II. presented as 
d . d } . I L f 1 1 . heading a re- 
eprIve t 1e lconoc ast emperor eo 0 t 1e {:Ing- volt against 
dom of Italy, and induced the Italians to throw off Leo Ill. 
their allegiance to him, because he attempted to 
carry his edict against the use of images into effect 
in Italy as ,veIl as in the East. BA.RO:NI17S, BEL- 
LARl\II
E, and others have made this supposed fact 
a main support of their system with regard to the 
authority of popes over the temporal po"rer. 
Of the biographers of popes in the 1\Iiddle Ages, l\IartÍnus Po. 
1\1 . P I . h I h h ' l h lonus once 
l artlnus 0 onus IS t e on y one w 0, W lee more the 
1 f . b .c. } spreader of 
ma 
es a con uSIon y translerrlng t 1e matter to error. 
Gregory III., asserts that the pope, recognising in 
the emperor Leo an incorrigible iconoclast, induced 
Rome, Italy, Spain, and the" ,vhole of the "rest" 
to throw off their allegiance to the emperor, and 
forbad all payment of taxes to him. 'Ve have 
here another proof of the incredible ignorance of 

Iartinus Polonus, in representing Spain-Gothic 



Theophanes 
the source of 
the statement. 
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and even Saracen Spain-as thro""Tlng off their 
allegiance. And besides that, what ,ve are to 
understand by the" ,vhole of the "'Vest," he hÍ1n- 
self ,vould have had SOllle difficulty in sho,ving. 
1:'he other papal biographers, Amalrich, Guidonis, 
Leo of Orvieto, and others, know nothing of the 
secession of Italy from the empire. But before 

Iartinus Polonus, SIGEBERT [OF GE
IBLOURS J, 
OTTO OF FREYSIXGEN, GOTTFRIED OF 1 T ITERBO, 
ALBER1.' OF STADE, and the so-called LA:NDULF, the 
late compiler of the liistoria miscella, had already 
accepted the statclllent tbat pope Gregory induceJ 
the Italians to revolt frolll Leo. All of these, as 
,veIl as the Byzantines ZO:NARAS/ CEDREXUS, and 
GLYKAS, received the statenlent froln one and the 
same single source. This source is the chronicler 

rIIEOPHANES, ,yho wrote the history of this period 
eighty 3
ears after it (he died not earlier than 
A.D. 819); and his ,,'"ork, in the abbreviated Latin 
translation of ANASTASIUS llIBLIOTHECARIUS, ,vas 
used by the above-lnelltioned Latin chroniclers 
either directly or indirectly. 
It is altogether futile, therefore, to pile up nalnes 
of ,yitnesses to this supposed fact (after the manner 
of BIAXCHI 2 ), and add to these NAUCLERUS and 
PLATIXA also. All these ,vitnesses resolve then1- 
selves into one; and the investigator has luerely 


1 [ZONARAS and 
IrCHAEL GLYCAS bring their chronicles down to 
the death of the emperor Alexis 1., C01l1nellus, 1118; CEDREKUS, 
to 1057.] 
2 Della Pofcstà e della Polizia <lella c7iÏfsa. ROll1" 1745, J" 382. 
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to show (1) that Theophanes I is a late authority, 
very little acquainted with Italian affairs; (2) that 
the t\VO conteu1porary Italian witnesses, P AULUB 
DIÅCO
US, and the anonyn10us biographer of 
Gregory in the Pontifical book, state just the 
opposite of what Theophanes says; and (3) that 
ZOXARAS,- in the twelfth century, and certainly 
CEDRENUS (both of \vhom lnerely copied 
rheo- 
phanes) are here utterly unworthy of consideration. 
rfhe special object of Zonaras, moreover, is to 
throw the blalne of the loss of its Italian posses- 
sions by the Greek en1pire on the papacy. Ac- 
cordingly he decorates the erroneous statement of 
Theophanes ,vith the further statenlent that Gre- 
gory n1ade an alliance with the Franks, ,vho here- 
upon got possession of ROIne, a statelnent ,vhich 
lie thrice repeats. That is, he transfers eyents, 
,yhich first took place under Pepin and Charles 
the Great, to the tin1e of Gregory II. and Charles 

IarteJ. 
rfhe truth of the matter is, then, that, according' 
to the accounts of the t,vo Italian contemporaries, 
and Gregory's o,vn statelnents in his letter to 
Leo, this pope, far froln ,visIting or effecting the 


1 [THEOPHANES was born about A.D, 7:)0, He was a most zealous 
advocate of the use of images at the second council of Nicæa in 787. 
J
eo the Armonian made him an object of persecution for his 
mpport 
to the calU
e of Ünage-worship, " Îlnprir.;onerl hÜn for two years, and 
filially banished him to Smnothrace, where he died almost imme- 
diately, l\Iarch 818, His chronicle is a continuation of that of his 
friend Syncellus, commencing wit.h the accession of Diocletian in 
28-!, and going down to 813, J 


But he is a 
late authority, 
con tradicted 
by con tem po- 
rary wi tnesses. 


Gregory 
headed no re- 
volt, but 
helped to 
quash one 
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overthI'o,v. of the Byzantine dOlninion in Italy, 
,,"as rather the only, or at any rate the principal, 
cause of its maintenance. It is true that, ,vhen 
Leo ordered the destruction of pictures and diE- 
111antling of churches, the Romans and inhabitants 
of Eastern 1 I tal
y, froln ,r enice to OSilllO, flung 
off the Greek yoke, a.nd even ,vished to elect an 
- 
emperor of their own. But Gregory strained 
every nerve to prevent this, and exhorted thelTI 
unceasingly to n1aintain their allegiance to the 
Roman elnpire of the East. 2 The biographer in 
the Pontifical book, ,,
ho, fronl the fullness, in- 
sight, and liveliness exhibited in his narratiye, is 
easily seen to be a, contenlporary and eye-,yitness, 
giyes only one CiI'CUl11stance ,vhich seelns to over- 
pass the line of loyal obedience otherwise 01:served 
with great strictness b
y. Gregory, and has given 
Theophanes an opening for 11is 11lisrepreselltation. 
The patrician Paul, l1e says, on becoming exarch, 
made an attelllpt 011 the life of the pope, because 
he attenlpted to binder 3 the imposition of a tax 
in the province, and ,vould not consent to the 
plundering of th.e churches-that is, the carrying 
off of pictures and of vessels ornamented ,vith 
figures of saints. Here the point at issue ,vas 
1 [Tho Greek dominions in Italy at this time were :-(1) the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, (2) the d1:lchy of Rome and Naples, (3) the 
cities on the coast of .Liguria, and (4) the provinces in the extreme 
south of Italy.] 
2 PAUL DIAC., de gestis Longob., 6, 49; Libcr Pontif., ed. YIG
OLI, 
II" 27-36, 
8 "Eo quod CenSl1ID in proyincia possi præpediebat," 1. c" p, 28. 
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hindering the leyyiug of a 11e\V irnpost, in ,vhiell 
the popo did no more than set a precedent, ,vhieh 
,vas then follo\ved by others, of refusing to pay a 
new impost out of the great and numerou
 patri- 
lnonies of the church. Rut 1."heophanes and the 
Greeks 1 after hin1 represent this as an injunction 
j
sued to tho Ita1ians not to pay any n101'e taxes 
whatever. 
IIEFELE, follo\ving
 BOSSUET and )!URATORI, has 
set the events whieh took place in Italy at that 
tinle in their true light, and has sho"\vn ho\v devoid 
of foundation the Greek staten1ent 2 is. It \vould 
haye been sufficient Inerely to call attention to this, 
]lad not GREGOROVIUS lately revived once more 
the old view of Bellarmine, and represented the 
pope as in open revolt against the elnperor. 
"Gregory," he states, "now decided upon open 
" resistance . . . . he arlned hÜnself, as the Pon- 
" tifical book says, against the emperor as against 
"a foe . . . . The act of open rebellion, at the 
"head of which the pope boldly placed himself: 


1 [In this they are followed by GIBBON, "The most effectual and 
It pleasing measure of rebellion was the withholding the tribute of 
" Italy, and depriving him of a power which he had recently abused 
"by the imposition of a new capitation," In a note he adds, " A 
" censlls, or capitation, Fays Anastasius (p, 156): a most cruel tax, 
" unknown to the Saracens themselves, exclaims the zealous l\IaÜu- 
" boul'g (Rist. des Iconocl((stcs, 1. 1.), and Theophanes (p.344 [tom, 
" i., p. 361, ed, Bonn]), who talks of Pharaoh's numbering the male 
"children of Israel. This mode of taxation was familiar to the 
" Saracens; and, most unluckily for the historian, it was impoRed ft 
" few years afterwards in France by his patron Louis XIV."-Decli1iC 
((wl Frdl of tlte ROinan 
En{,pirp, chap. X
IX" note 38.] 
2 Ooncilien!Jeschiclde, III., 3;:)5 ff, 


s 


Gregorovius 
has rendered a 
fresh discus- 
sion of the 
question ne. 
cessary, 



His view in- 
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" was perhaps even definitely declared by refusal 
" of the tribute froln the duchy of Rome," 1 &c. 
But in Inanifest contradiction to this vie,v, he states 
further on, "Gregory could not ,vithdra,y hilllself 
" froln the tradition of the ROlnan elnpire, the seat 
" of ,vhich was Byzantiun1; ,vith prudent Inode- 
" ration lIe restrained the rebellious Italians, and 

 
" appealed to the legiti111ate rig'hts of the elnperor, 
" wholn he had no longer llluch need to fear" 
( ') ... Þ-r ) 
page _ [), . 
Is it conceivable that so prudent a Ulan as (on 
Gregorovius's own showing') this pope ,vas, should 
first bave set himself at the head of an open rebel- 
lion, and then directly afterwards, ,yithout any 
external compulsion, should again have quashed 
the rebellion, and come for,\yard as Cha111pioll of 
the eluperor's rig'hts? For the vie"r that the pope 
originated and directeJ the revolt of the Italians, 
Gregorovius has given no other evidence than his 
quotation of the ,vords of the Pontifical Look, " he 
" armed himself against the emperor as against a 
" foe;" 2 but the words which immediately follow, 


1 Geschi('hte der Stadt flom., II" 
53. 
, 2 [GIBBON quotes the whole passage, but draws the S:1me conclu- 
sion as Gregorovius. "\Vithout depending on prayers and nlirarles, 
" he boldly armed against the public enemy, and his pastoral letters 
" admonished the Italians of their danger and their duty," To 
which he subjoins in the note: "I shall transcribe the important 
"passage of the Liber Pontificalis." "TIespiciens ergo pius vir 
"profanmn principis jussionem, jam contra Imperatorem qnasi 
" contra ltO!5tc'Jn se armavit, renuens hæresim ejus, scribens ubique 
" se cavere Christianos, eo quod orta fuisset iInpictas talis. Igitll1' 
" permoti omnes Pentapolenses, atque Venetiarnn1 exercitns contra 
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and which explain the meaning of this " arming," 
he olnits, namely, the words, " in that he rejected 
"the emperor's heresy, and sent letters every- 
" where, bidding Christians to be on their guard 
"against the ne,v form of impiety that had 
" appeared." Gregory, therefore, kept himself 
rigorously ,vithin the sphere of ecclesiastical 
nUttters, declared hirnself the opponent of the 
ilnperial decree against the use of images, and 
charged the faithful not to destroy their Î1nages. 
But at the same time he exhorted them to sho,v 
civil obedience to the imperial po,ver, so much so 
that he used all his influence to preserve Ravenna 
for the empire, 'v hen the L0111bards ,,,,ere threaten- 
ing to seize it; and lle placeJ 1 forces at the 
disposal of the imperial governor Eutychius, by 
llleans of which Eutychius ,vas able to put do,vn 
the revolt of Tiberius Petavius in Tuscany. 
A glance at the position of affairs sho,vs that 
Gregory/ straitened as were the limits ,vi thin 


" Imperatorisjussionem restiterunt: dicentes se nunquam in ejusdelll 
" pontificis conc1escenc1ere necen1, sed pro ejus magis defensione 
" yiriliter decm'tare" (p, 156), 1. c" note 37,] 
I [This was partly the result of the interference of the Lombard 
king hin1self (see next note). It is the more remarkable, illUSluuch 
as Eut
ychius, the last exarch of Rayenlla, had COllIC on an icono- 
clastic mission from Constantinople; and it was commonly believed 
of him, as of other imperial emissaries before him, that he meditated 
the assassination of the pope. It was thanks to Gregory, that 
Eutychius was not assassinated himself,] 
2 l Gl'egory was under the influence of two violent and conflicting 
feelings, horror of an iconoclastic enlpcror (an iconoclast in the 
eyes of an Italian was scarcely a Christian), and horror of a Lon1- 
bard suprmnacy, 'Vhen Ravenna was taken by t.he LOlnbardR, he 

 f) 

 .r../ 


Difficult po- 
sition of 
Gregory I r. 
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,vhicll the difficulties of his. surroundings allo\ved 
hilll to act, neyertheless well understood ho\v to 
nutintain the true Learing which prudence and 
duty alike dictated. The gravest peril, the Inost 
pressing and disastrous fate in the eyes of the 
R0111anS at that tirne, and especially of the popes, 
was to be swallowed up by the Lombard::;. Gregory 
shared the general feeling, and he, too, speaks of 
the "gens llefanda Longobardoruln."1 And this 
fate, to become the prey of the detested foreigner, 
,vas inevitable for Rome and the rest of Byzautine 
Italy, as soon as tIle po,ver of Constantinople in 
the ",Yest ,vas broken. That tllese provinces, if 
left alone, could not nlaintain theulselves against 
the over,vhelming po,ver of the Lombards, Gregory 


organised a league between Yenice, the exarch Scholasticus, and 
Rome; and the forces thus raised recaptured Rayenna while Liutprancl 
was away at Pavia, A.D, 727. Two years later, however, we find Liut- 
l)rand acting the part of mediator between Gregory and the exarch 
Eutychius, As regards the question of iconoclasm, it was one 
fanatic against another. Leo was at least as fanatical in his attack 
on the use of images, as Gregory in his support of it, And when it 
is urged in proof of the pope's rebellion that he excommunicated the 
emperor, we must remember that at that time excommunication of a 
prince did not necessarily carry with it a release of his subjects fl'oln 
their allegiance; it did not even cut off the prince himself from all 
spiritual privileges. It merely declared in solemn terms that the 
pope declined to commlmicate with him. But" si quis . . . . imagi- 
" num sam'arum . . . . destructor . . . . extiterit, sit "extorris a corpore 
" D. N, Jesu Christi vel totius ecclesiæ unitate" is strong language.] 
1 [Gregory commences his letter to Ursus, doge of Venice, on the 
subject of united resistance against the Lombards, in these words: 
"Quia, peccato faciente, Ravenllatum civitas, quæ caput extat 
H omnium, a nee d'l'cendâ gente Longobardorulll capta est."-LABBE, 
Ooncil., VI., 1447. The Lombards, 011 their side, had a similar style 
of abuse. If they wished to express the bitterest contempt for a foe 
they called hÍ1n a Roman,] 



A revolt would have been, '17Z0st i'J7zþolitic 26 I 


I 


,vas ,veIl a,vare. 1 Aboye all ,yould protection be 
needed for the Roman See; and at that ti111e the 
Frankish kingdom alone, under its prince, Charles 

Iartel, could have giyen this protection. Charles 
l\Iartel, however, was fully occupied with perpetual 
wars against the Saxons, Frisians, Saracens, an d 
people of Aquitaine; and, moreover, was on 
friendly terms ,vith the Lombard king. Thus he 

vas both unable and unwilling to take serious part 
in I tali an affairs. Hence it came to pass that 
lo,ver Italy, in which the richest possessions of the 
ROinan Chair lay, remained then, and for SOlne 
time longer, faithful to the ROlnan emperor in the 
East. Not a single atten1pt ,vas made there to 
revolt from hin1; and if the influence of the pope 
had been exerted to bring such a result about, it 
would certainly have failed. IIad Gregory then, 
as Gregorovius represents, placed hin1self at the 
head of a rebellion, l1e ,vould haye entered upon a 
hopeless undertaking, involving the most rUInous 
losses to the ROlnan See. 


1 [Yet, as Dr, Döl1inger remarks in Essay V" H Gregory II. made 
U an attempt to fonn a confederation of states, which was to maintain 
" itself independently of both Greeks and Lombarc1s, the head of it to 
"be the Roman See," p.121,] 


lIe knew well 
that a revolt 
could not suc- 
ceed. 
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.it POPE, \vho ,vas held in great honour by his con- 
ten1poraries, who ,vas renowned as the most learned 
scholar and the lIlOSt enlightened spirit of bis tilne, 
,vhose memory ren1ained unsullied for a century 
after his death, becomes gradually an object of 
suspicion; the calulIlnies about hilll assume larger 
and larger dilIlensions, until the papal biographers 
of the Iater 
Iiddle Ages represent his whole life 
and pontificate as a series of the lIlost monstrous 
crin1es. According to them, Silvester II. entered 
into a league ,vith the devil, and exercised his 
pontifical office in the devil's service and in obe- 
dience to his will. 
At first \vriters \vere content with the timid 
criticislIl that Gerbert had devoted himself with 
far too lIluch zeal to profane sciences, and on that 
account stood so high in the favour of àn emperor 
,vith such a tbirst for know ledge as Otho III. 
rehis is the line taken by the chroniclers Hermann 
of Reicllenau (died A.D. 105-i) and Bernold. Hugo 
of Fleury (A.D. 1109) as yet kno'v's nothing to the 
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discredit of Gerbert; according to him GerLert 
attained to such en1inence nlerely by means of his 
2. T
at his kno,vledge. But his conte111pOrary IIUGO OF J?LA- 
election at .. 
Ravcnna was VIGNY, \vhose chronIcle ends ,vIth the year 1102, 
due to sinister :f: I . b .. . 
arts. goes so ar as to state t lat It ,vas y certaIn SI11Ister 
arts (quibusdaln præstigiis) that Gerbert contrived 
to get himself elected archbishop of Ra venna. 1 
The chrollicler does not appear by this to have 
intended the interposition of demoniacal agencies; 
in ,vhich case he ,vould certainly have used 
stronger language. lIe probably nleant court 
intrigues, Ly 111eans of \vhich the Frenclullan ,von 
the favour of the enlpress Ade]aid, \vho at that 
time held Ravenna, and of the enlperor Otho; so 
that the latter, eyading an open election, sÎlnply 
nOlninatec1 Gerbert. 
3, That he Some years later ,ve have SIEGEBERT OF GEl\l- 
was addicted 
to magic and BLOURS (died A.D. 1113) stating that S0111e did not 
the black art. 
reckon Gerbert alnOl1g the popes at all, but put 
in his place a (fictitious) pope Agapitus, because 
Gerbert had been addicted to the practice of the 
black art, and 11acl been 2 struck dead by the devil. 
Siegebert lllay have had before hilll the work of 
CARDI
AL BENNo. The main features of the fable 
appear first in the writings of this calul11nious 
enemy of Gregory 'TII. Benno, "Those ,york Inust 
ha ve been ,vritten about the year 1099, asserts 
that to a certain extent, during the ,vhole of the 
eleventh century, a school of Llack magic had 


1 PERTZ, x" 367. 


2 TIOUQL'ET, X., 217. 
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existed in 110n1e, ,vith a succession of adepts in 
this art, and he enU111erates then1 ill order. The 
most important personage alTIOng them is arch- 
bishop Laurentius of .A..lllalfi, ,vho at tÍ1nes gave 
utterance to prophecies, and also could interpret 1 
the notes of birds. Theophylåct (Benedict IX.) 
and the archpriest John Gratian (Gregory -'{I.) 
learnt the unholy art from Laurentius, and Hilde- 
brand from John Gratian. But Laurentius him- 
self was the pupil of Gerbert, who was the first to 
bring the art to Rome. And then Benno relates 
the story which has since been so often repeated, 
and which became so popular, that Satan promised 
his disciple Gerbert that he should not die until he 
had said mass in Jerusalem. Gerbert accordingly 
believed hÌlnself to be quite safe; for he thought 
only of the city of Jerusalem, without relnell1bering 
the Jerusalem church in Ronle. 
rhe lIlessage of 
death came to him as he "'"as saying mass in this 
church, and he thereupon caused his tongue and 
han d to be cu t off, by ,va y of expiation. 
Benno certainly did not iuyent this fable; he The fable is of 
Roman origin, 
found it already existing in Rome. Before hin1 invented to 
. explain how a 
there is no Inention of it anywhere,2 and it eVl- poor man, 


4, That he 
sold himself to 
the devil and 
died mise- 
rably, 


1 Vita et ,çestlt IHZrlelJ1'({ucli, in BROWN, Fascicul., I" 83. 
2 Though DAV, KOELER (Gerbertus-inJnriis ta'in vetel'um gUa1n 
rccprdion m sCJ'ipfoJ'um-liveratur. Altorf., 1720, p, 33) snppoRcs this, 
and IIoCK (GeJ'vert unci sein Jakrllluulert, s, 1ßI) considers it as 
11l0St probable, 
rIhe I3cncdictincs in the Bouquet Collection, x" 2-14, certainly say, 
"Alltesignanos :DENNO habuit." I have not been able, however, to 
discover these prcdeccl:5sol'S, 
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dently sprang up no\vhere e1se but ill Rome, just 
like the fable about Pope Joan. A foreigner, \vith 
his at that tilne unheard of and incomprehensible 
learning, \vIlo had acquired very questionable 
kno\vledge an10ng those enemies of the faith, the 
l\Iaholnetans in Spain, lnay \vell have inspired the 
Romans \vith somethi
g of a\Ve and horror. At a 
tilne in which scientific studies had all but died 
out in ROITIe, in ,vhich the Ron1an Ohair ,vas under 
the control of aristocratic factions, and a pope 
,yithout po"\verful relations was scarcely able to 
111aintain himself
 the populace could not un- 
derstand how a 111an like Gerbert:, of the very 
hlunblest extraction, by mere pre-eminence of 
intellectual culture, should have raised hilllself to 
the highest dignity in Christendon1. That could 
not ha-ve COlne to pass by purely natural means. 
Jlere also, as in the fable of Pope Joan, a verse 
plays an in1portant part. It is the \vell-kllo\vn 
line- 


" Scandit ab R Gerbertus in R, fit postea Papa vigens R." 


For it is well known that Gerbert was first arch- 
bishop of Rheims, then of Ravenna, anù finally 
became pope of Rome. Originally it "\yas Gerbert 
hilnself ,vho "'"as said to have cOlnposed the verse, 
in cahn satisfaction after the attainment of the 
highest dignity.l Next the verse was ascribed to 
him as a prophecy respecting his future destiny, 


1 So HELGALD, in BOUQUET, X., 99. 
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which was eventually fuHilled. And thus the ,yay 
was prepared for the next step, ,vhich ,vas to make 
the verse into a prediction or pro111ise of the devil. 
By this means Gerbert ,vas placed in the po\ver of 
Satan; and his ,vonderful and, at that tillie, unex- 
alnpled success n1ust have been the ,york of the 
devil, the result of a cornpact entered into with 
him. For after the story of Theophilus, ,vhich 
arose in the East in the ninth century, had spread 
in the West also, and the notion of C0111pacts ,vith 
the arch enemy (originally quite foreig'n to the 
Christian world) had become naturalised, there 
,vas nothing to hinder eyell a pope froIl1 being 
represented as haying attained to his dignity Ly 
such a cOlnpact. 
Ànd thus it is stated in OnDERlcl;S ,rITAL1S, ,vho 
wrote his chronicle about the year 1141, that Ger- 
bert is said to have studied as a scholar with a 
den10n, and this demon gave utterance to the 
famous verse. Soon after, ho,vever, in "TILLIA
f 
GODELL, who wrote SOlne twenty years later, Ger- 
bert has already done formal hOlnage to Satan, in 
order to attain the fulfilment of his wishes through 
his power. 'VILLIA1\I OF )fALMESBURY tells the 
story in its fully developed fornl. Ånd 1l0'V the The Domini- 
cans accept 
Dominicans appropriate it; ''''-rxcExT OF BEADY AIB, and spread 
the fable, 

IARTIXUS POLONUS, LEO OJ? ORVIETO, BER
ARD 
GUTDONIS; also Al\IALRICH A UGERII. PETRARCH 
adheres to them faithfully. In their hands Sil- 
vester II. becolHes a successor of S. Peter, "vho 
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early in life solJ himself to t.he devil, and by his as- 
sistance ascends the papal throne. l\S pope he has 
daily and familiar intercourse ,vith Satan, making 
hin1 his counsellor. But when the entry of a troop of 
demons into the church warns him of the approach 
of his end, he publicly confesses his sins before the 
people, and thereupo1! has one lin1b after another 
hacked off, in order to show penitence for his 
enorlnities by Ineans of so agonising a death. 
Since then the rattling" of his bones in the grave 
is ,yont to give notice of the approaching death of 
a pope. On the other J1and, DIETRICH VO
 NIE.U 
(about A.D. 1390) ,vas not far from the truth when 
he said that the Romans had detested this pope on 
account of bis extraordinary learning, and there- 
fore had accused him of having used magic 1 arts. 


1 PriL'ilegin et junt imperii, in Scharclii Sylloge, I). 832. 
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'"fHE follo\ving additional particulars about the fable 
of Pope Joan, gathered Inainly froln Baring-Gould's 
Curious .Jlyths of the JIÙldle Ape R , the notes to 
Soalnes's edition of l\Iosheinl's Ecclesiastical IIis- 
tory, and the article PajJesse in Peter Bayle's 
Dictionnaire, will be of interest to thQse 'v ho care 
to pursue the subject further. 
It is greatly to the discredit of 
IOSHEI1[ that he 
should ,vrite as follows of th
s II1-onstrous story. 
" Between Leo IV., ,vho died A.D. 855, and Bene- 
" dict III, a "roman, who concealed her sex, and 
" assumed the name of John, it is said, opened her 
" ''lay to the pontificaJ throne by her learning and 
" genius, and governed the church for a time. She 
" is cornmonly called the Papess Joanna. During 
" the five 
ubsequent centuries the ,vitnesses to 
" this extraordinary eyent are ,vithout number; 
" nor did anyone, prior to the Reformation by 
" Luther, regard the thing as either incredible, or 
"disgraceful to the church. But in the seven- 
" teenth century learne(l 111e11, not only alTIOng the 
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" Roman Catholics, but others also, exerted all the 
" po,yers of their ingenuity both to invalidate the 
" testill10ny on ,yhich the truth of the stor)T rests, 
" and to confute it by an accurate COIllputation of 
"dates. There are still, however, very learned 
" men "7ho, while they concede that much fa1se- 
" hood is mixed ,yith the truth, maintain that the 
"controversy is not wholly settled. Something 
" must necessarily have taken place at ROlne to 
" give rise to this most uniforlll report of so lllany 
" ages; but even yet it is not clear ,vhat that 
" sOlllet1Iing ,yas." Book III., part 2, chap. ii., 

 4. Tant 11 est certain que les Inêmes choses nous 
paraissent yéritahles ou fausses à mesure qu' elles 
favorisent, ou notre Parti, ou Ie Parti opposé. One 
can hardly doubt that it was Protestant prejudice 
which made 
Iosheiln "ll"ish to believe " (as Gibbon 
'says of a dubious story ,yhich pleases him) that t.he 
Answer to his Inyt11 of Pope Joan nlight be true. It matters 
statemen ts, . 
lIttle to Protestants, as Bayle rell1arks, whether 
the Papess existed or not; it matters much that 
they should 110t give a handle to people to regard 
thell1 C0111111e des gens opiniâtres, et qui ne veu]ent 
jalnais délllordre des opinions préconçues. 
Iosheinl 
says, "during the five subsequent centuries the 
" ,yitnesses to this extra.ordinaryeyent are without 
" nUlnber;" he 0111its to add that they occur in the 
last of the five centuries. For lnOTe than 350 
years after the death of Leo I'T. there is absolute 
silence about the Pa-pess. Nor is it true that "no 
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" one prior to Luther's tillle regarded the thing as 
" incredible or disgraceful to the Church." 
Iost 
people regarded it as a grievous scandal, and some 
doubted the fact. PLATINA, who ,,"rote before 
Luther was born, after telling the story, says, " hæc 
" quæ dixi, vulgo feruntur, incertis tanlen et ob- 
" scuris auctoribus; qum ideo ponere breyiter et 
" nude institui, ne obstinate et pertinaciter 0111isisse 
" videaI', quod fere omnes affirnlant."-Lives of tlte 
Popes, John 'TII. 
o It is almost slaying the dead to argue against 
the story of Pope Joan; but it is ,vorth while to 
give a specimen of Bayle's lllode of reasoning. Is 
it conceivable that fi ye centuries hence there ,vill 
not be a single historian extant of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century ,vho mentions t.he abdication 
of Charles ,T., or the assassinations of IIenry III. 
and I,r. of l
rance; but that the earliest mention 
of these great events ,viII he in some" lllÎ::;érable 
" annaliste" of the nineteenth century? If it 
should be so, the twenty-fourth century will be 
yery credulous if it believes in these events. 
To show ho'v impossible it would be for the his- 
torians of the ninth century to haye suppressed 
a fact so treluendous as a feillale pope, ,y ho ,vas 
detected as Pope Joan is supposed to have been 
detected, Bayle supposes a writer of the eleventh 
century to narrate as follo\ys :-Charles the Great 
,yas very desirous that his successor should 1e his 
son; it ,vas therefore a great. grief to hilTI that his 
T 2 


Bayle's argu- 
ment. 
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He invents a parallel 


,vife ,,,,as barren. ,'Then at length there were 
hopes of a chillI, he \vas beside himself ,vitIl joy; 
but ,,,hen the child proved to oe a girl, he \va
 
ahnost as grieyed as before. lIe deterlnined, 
t.herefore, to pass the child off as a boy, and gave 
it the nalne of Pepin. Six years later his \vife 
bore hin1 a son; but t
e parents still felt bound to 
conceal the sex of the first child, who on Charles's 
death ,vas cro,vued as his successor. She reigned 
for three years without detection. The dénoue- 
n1ent took place as Bhe ,vas addressing the parlia- 
Inent. The _ ,voluan-killg died in chi1dbirth in the 
Inidst of the august assenlLly; and the nobles, in 
horror, passed a law ,vl1ich ,yollld render such an 
Ï1nposture impossible in future. lnlagine half a 
dozen different accounts of the ,vay in which 
queen Pepin died, and you have a narrative as 
like that about Pope Joan" COlnme deux goutes 
"d'eau." 'Vhat amount of credence shollld ,ve 
give to this eleventh century \vriter? 
S0111e ,vriters appear to have believed that the 
child ,yhich the Papess bore ,vas Antichrist! ..t.c\.n 
eUlinent Dutch ]ninister considers it as Ï1nmaterial 
whether its father ,vas a lnonk or the devil. 
The German and French Protestants of the six- 
teenth century delighted in the story, embellishing 
it ,vith details of their own, in order to make 
capital out of it against the papacy. Nor did 
their fancy exuberate in ,vords onl)'. SOlne of 
their accounts are illustrated ,vith ,Yoodcut
, ,vhich 
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,vollld seen1 to be more curious and graphic than 
decent, 
Ir. Baril1g-GoJlld giyes a ropy of one in 
,,-hich ihe Papess is strUIJg np to a gibbet oyer tIJe 
l110uth of hell; rather against the yersion of the 
story, "T hich says she was alIo,,
ed to choose 

 
 
,vhether she ,youlJ ha ye the public exposure, or 
burn for eyer in hell. 
The 'raison áêtre of the myth, as giyen by Dr. 
Dölling'er in the text
 is probably sufficient, l\In. 
B_\RIXG-GOULD, ho,vever, has little douLt ,. that 
"Pope Joan is an iU1personation of the great 
"\vhore of Revelation, seated on the seyen hill:.;, 
" and is the popular expression of the idea preya- 
" lent from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, 
"that the nlystery of iniquity ,"as sOll1eho,v 
" ,yorking in the papal court. The scandal of the 
"antipopes, the utter \\'orldliness and pride of 
" others, the spiritual fornication ,,,ith the kings of 
'" the earth, along ,vith the ,yords of Revelation 
" prophesying the advent of an adulterous ,vonlan 
" 'v 110 should rule over the imperial city, and her 
" connexion ,vith Antichrist, crystallized into this 
" curious lilyth, llluch as the floating uncert.ainty 
"as to the signification of our Lord's ,yords, 
" , rrhere be S0111e standing here which shall not 
" , taste of death till they see the kingdolll of 
" , God,' condensed into the myth of the "r an- 
1 . J " 
" t erlng e,v'. 
He giyes the follo,ving jingling account of the 
Papess, ,vhich is ,yorth re-quoting. It is a frag- 
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lnent of the rhythmical Vitæ Pontificllln of Guliel- 
n1US Jacobus of Eglnonden, preserved in J V()ljjii 
Lectiun'Un
 jIen
o1"abilizl)n centenaT'ii, X'TI.:- 


tI Ploiusquam recontlihu' Scrgius, -vocatur 
Ad Rummam, qui dicitur Johannes, huic addatul' 
Anglicus, l\Ioguntin. iste procreatur. 
Qui, ut dat scntcntin, fæminis aptatur 
Sexu: quod sequcntia n10nstrant, bre,'iatur 
lIme vox; nanl prolixius chronica procedunt. 
Ista, de qua bre-vius dicta minus lædunt. 
J[uie el'at aInasius, ut sCl'iptores crcdunt. 
Patl'ia rclinquitur 1\Ioguntia, Grrocorum 
Studiose petit.ur sehola. Pòst doctorum 
Hme cloetrix effieitur Rorum legens; horu1l1 
Hæe auditu fungitur loquens. Hine 1)rostrato 
Sun1illo hæe eligitur; sexu exaltato 
Quandoque negligitur. FatuI' quod hroe nato 
Per servum eonficitur. TClllpore gjgnendi 
Ad processum equus scanclitur, vice fiendi, 
Papa cadit, panditur improbis rideudi 
Norma, puer naseitur in vieo Clement is, 
Colossæu1l1 jungitur. Corpus parentis 
In eodem traditur sepulturro gentis, 
Faturque scriptoriLus, quod Papa præfato, 
Vieo scnioribus transiens amato 
Congruo duetoribus sequitur negato 
Loco, quo Ecclesia partu cleni
ratur, 
Quamvis inter spaeia Pontifieum ponatur 
Propter scxum." 


The literature on the subject is abundant. 'The 
arguments of those ,vho maintain the truth of the 
story are collected ancl stated by Frederick SPA X- 
HElM in his Eæercit. de Pcqla Fælnina. Opp. 
t01l1. II., p. 577, and L'ENFA:N1. 1 has given a French 
translation and better arrangement of them, \vith 
additions: J-listoire de la Papesse, Jeanne, La IIaye, 
1736; t\VO vols. 12mo: 
The argU111ents against the myth are given in 
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13LOXDEL's fatuous treatise, Fa1TìÍliel
 éclairisselì
ent 
de la question, si une fel1'l1ne a été assise au siège 
papal de ROlne, Alnsterdan1, 16-1:7-9; in BAYLE'S 
Dictionnaire lzistorique et critique, article PajJesse. 
See also A llat ii Confutatio Fabulce de Johanna 
PaJJi88rt, Colon., 1645; George ECC
\.RD, Historia 
Franciæ Oriental, tom. II., lib. xxx., 9 119; :nli- 
chael LEQUIEY, Oriens Cllristianus, III., p. 777; 
Chr. Åug. HEX)[AXX, a Lutheran writer, Sylloge 
Diss. Sacrar., ton1. I., pt. ii., p. 352; J. G. SCHEL- 
HORN, Arnænitates Literal"., I., p. 146; J ac. BAS- 
, 
NAGE, Histoire de l'Eglise, I., p. 408; SCHROECKH, 
](iJ'clzengescldchte, XXII., p. 75-110; J. E. C. 
SCH
IIDT, ](irchengesclâclzte, IV., p. 27-1-27D; 
\. 
Bo"rER's Lives of the Popes, IV., p. 24G-2üO. 
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rHE story of the PapeRs, as giyen in the l'egerusee 
ruanuscript in the royal liLraryat 1\Iunich (()ud. 
The true lat. Tegerns., 781), is as foHows :-" Item papa 
story of Pope "J utta, qui non fuit. alamann us, sicut mendose 
]utta. " fabulatur chronic a In
rtiniana. Glaucia puella, 
Glallcia was "fnit filia ditissÏ1ni ciyis Thessalici, cujus on111is 
the daughter "lneditatio æquiyoca nota sapientiæ versabatnr; 
of a Thessa- '
hujus erat intellectus perspicua et iugeniulll docile, 
lian, a clever "quam penitus assidua legelldi solertia vegetabant ; 
and studious "hæc tempore brevi sibi famanl per OUlnes cir- 
child. At "ouitus vindicabat; s0d prædicatas laudes rei 
school she fell "veritas excedebat. Erat Pircius in scholis illi 
in love with "juvenculus coævus. Huic noto discendi capaci- 
!>ircius, and "tatis ingenio, paternis opiLus et OlDlli quasi fru- 
eloped with "galitate, consiliis hos ambos, quos ætas æquaverat, 
him, dressed "exæquat am or, de jugalitate tractatur, parentes 
in man's "abnuunt. Crescit inter hos ardor et concupis- 
clothes. " centia, CUlll diebus se])
im pullulat ætas, in oscu]a 
" veniunt et amplexus impatientes. Denique lati- 
"bulum petunt et ardente
 junguntur. Ludo 
" veneri
 con
umnlato de rece

u tractant. Hæe 
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" iuter lllulieres, hie inter homines virtuturll doti- The two went 
" bus ac disciplinarunl studiis optant fieri sillgulares, to Athens, 
" et Athenas ire deliberant inter ipsos. Uterq ue where they 
" se quot potest opulentiis munit; habitus gestusque remained as 
" eapit illa viriles et sin1iles anilllo simul habitus students for 
" mirandos ac spectabiles illos facit. NuIla mora a long time. 
" properant Âthenas, ubi longo tempore student, She displayed 
" et illa doctior, quidquid est divillæ facultatis, aut great ability, 
" humanæ disciplinæ vel artiuln studiosa capescit, and became 
" et ille sinliliter est om:ni sapientia gloriosus. Hos proficient in 
" non Athenæ solum, sed universa Græcia vene- all the 
rts 
"ratur. IIi Romam vel1iunt; in omni facultate and sciences, 
" studium pronunciant, ad hos Olnnes conveniunt He alsogained 
" taln scholares qualll quaru111cunque scientiarum a name for 
10' doctores et quo profundiores accèdunt, quas hau- learning. 
" riant venas, uberiores inveniunt, Hos omnes et Thence they 
,
 omnium faeultatunl doctores adbrant, hos onlnes moved to 
" cives venerantur et horülll n101'es nlodestiamque, Rome, where 
" virtutes et sapient.ianl prædicat omnis ROlIla, qui they attracted 
" anlplius in OlnneID terram penetrat sonus eorum. a large num- 

. Deniq ue functo pontifice luulier noininatione ber of scholars, 
"oluni labio vocatur et voce non impugnata, On the death 
" Ronlanis hortantibus, ad apostolatus apicem pro- of the pope, 
"movetur. CardinaIatur Pircius àinasius, vitam Glancia was 

. sagaciter agunt et in eor11111 gubernatione tota unanimously 
" Iætatur ecclesia. Sed quum status adulteri raro elected to suc- 

. radices figunt, vel si germinent, non roborant, et ceed. Pircius 
" si roborent, non perdurant, accidit ergo, quod an- was made car- 
,. tea nunquam, fucata l11ulier papissa prægnatur et dinal. After--'' 
.. insueta ten1 pora pal'tu:5 ignol'ans iba t ad ecclesianl a while Glan- 
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" sancti J ohannis Lateranensis cum universo clero 
" mis
am solelnnem celebratura. Sea inter Colos- 
" seum et ecclesiam s. Clementis coact a doloribus 
"cecidit et pUerU111 peperit et pariter expiravit. 
" Hæc viam papa semper evitat et ante corona- 
" tionem papa semper Inanibus virilia palpantibus 
" exploratur," &c. 


H Vide, quos ad gradus virtus ct sapientia extoUit 
Pusillos sic altos in sapientia protcxit; sed nihil 
Est omnis nostra sagacitas vel industria contra Deull1. 
Vide carmina, quro sequuntur. 
Disccret ut leges peregrina juvencula plenas 
Glancia clara seges mulierum transit Athenas 
ClUB jll"Vene cupido vir facta, sed ista cupido 
l\Iilitat in turbis ac doctores docet urbis. 
Papa fit et pUel'Ulll pariens et moritur pl'ope clerum. 
:\IoraIi tas. 


Nil mago grandescit quam dootus jure fruendo, 
Nil mage vilcscit qumn vir sine lege fl'ucndo. 
Papa, lxtter paupcrum, perit pal)is
a papclIum," &c. 
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THE story of POPIEL, KIXG OF POLAXD, \vhich is King Pop
el 
. . and the mIce. 
SO similar to that of bIshop IIatto of 
[ayence, 18 
thus given by }Ir. Baring-Gould :-" 
Iartinus 
" Gallus, ,,
ho wrote in 1110, says that king PopieJ, 
" having Leen driven from his kingdoJn, was so 
'" tormented by mice, that he fled to an island 
"whereon ,vas a wooden tower, in ,vhich he took 
" refuge; but the host of mice and rais swam over 
" and ate him up. The story is told lTIOre fuBy by 
"
Iajolus (Dierz17rt Canic., p. 793). 'Vhen the 
" Poles murn1ured at the bad governrrlent of the 
" king, and sought redress, Popiel sun1moned the 
" chief murmurers to his palace, where he pre- 
" tended that he was ill, and then poisoned them. 
" After this the corpses were flung by his orders 
" into the lake GopoJo. Then the king held a 
"1anquet of rejoicing at having freed hÍlllself 
" from these troublesome complainers. But during 
'
the feast, by a strange metamorphosis (lnira 
" quadall1 l11etamorphosi), an enornlOUS nun1ber of 
" mice issued frolll the bodie
 of his poisonecl 
ub- 
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Various stories 


"j0cts, and ru:shing on the palace, attacked the 
" king and his falnily. Popiel took refuge within 
" a circle of fire, but the mice broke through the 
" RaIning ring; then he fled ,vith his ,vife and 
" child to a castle in the sea, but was follo\ved 1y 
" the anill1a]s and devoured." 
lIe also gives other stories, more or less parallel 
.. 
to that of bishop Hatto; for instance, the one of 
FREJIIERR YO
 GÜ'fTINGEX. This Laroll is said to 
l1a ve possessed three castles bet\veen Constance and 
Arbon, in the canton of r.rhurgau, nalnely, Guttin- 
gen, 
Ioosburg, and Oberburg. During a grievouf3 
fan1Ïne he collected the poor on his lalld
 together, 
shut theln up in a barn, and burnt them, lIlocking 
their shrieks by exclainling', "Hark ho\v the rats 
" and nlice are squeaking 1" Not long after a huge 
s,varUl of Inice canle down upon him. lIe fled to 
his castle of Giittingen, \yhich stood in the lake 
of Constance; but the Iuice s\yarn after him and 
devoured hinl. The castle then sank into the lake, 
,vhere it may sti1l1e seen when the water is clear 
and the surface unruffled (Zeitschrift jiir Deutslte 
J.1Iy tho log ie, III., p. 307). Again, there is a lllOllse- 
to\yer at Holzölster, in A ustria, with a ve'ry sinlilar 
legend attached, except that here the ,vicked noLle- 
nlan locks the poor people up in a dungeon and 
staryes thenl to death, instead of Inaking a bonfire 
of them (,r ernaleken, AljJensagen, p. 328). An- 
other instance is referred to by Dr. Döllinger in 
the text. The ,,-rörthsee, bet\veen Tonning and 
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Seefeld in Bavaria, is also called the 
Iouse lake. 
A COUXT OF SEEFELD once starved all his f
îmishing 
poor to death in a dungeon during a fanline, Hnd 
laughed at their cries, ,yhich he called the squeak- 
ing of n1Ïce. .rin island tower was as little u
e to 
hiln as to bishop Ratto or king Popiel, though lIe 
took the additional precaution of having his bed 
swung froln the roof by chains. The mice got at 
hilll from the ceiling, and picked his bones (Zeit- 
schrij't fÜr Deut. JIytll. I., p. 452). 'fhe )Iäuse- 
schloss in the Hirschberger lake is another instance 
of a very silllilar story. Leg
nds abound in which 
rats or mice are lllade instrul11ents of divine ven- 
geance, but they do not al \vays contain the 
feature of the island to,ver, ,,'hich is essential for 
our present purpose. SOInetimes the av
nging 
vermin are toads and frogs instead of rats and 111ice. 
The tendency ,vhich a story of interest has to 
attract round itself as evidence circumstances which 
haye no connection ,vith it ,yhatever, is so strikingly 
illustrated by the faluous incident of the so-called 
"THU.NDERISG LEGIO
," that I venture to call 
a ttentiol1 to it. For the. sake of clearness I give 
the outline of the story. The emperor )Iarcus 
Aurelius, in his celebrated ,var against tIle Quadri, 
,vas reduced to the greatest extremities by a failure 
of water, just on the very eve of a batt Ie. .ct larg'e 
body of Christians in one of the legions feU on 
their, knees, and prayed to heaven for help. A 
sudden 
torm follo,ved, ,vhich by its thunder and 
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lightning terrifieù the barbarians, and by its heavy 
rain relieved the thirst of the ROll1ans. The truth 
of the narrative does not concern us; but probably 
no oIle "Tho exan1ines the evidence, as collected by 
Dr. N e'Vlllan in his Essays on ]liracles (Essay IT., 
chap. 'T., section 1), ,vill dissent from his Yer.y 
llloderate statelnent ot the result. "On the ,vhole, 
"then, ,ve l11a)'" conclude that the facts of this 
" 111enlorabJe occurrence are as the early Christian 
" writers state the111; that Christian soldiers did 
" ask, and did receive, in a great distress, rain for 
" their o\vn supply, and lightning against their 
" enelnies; whether througll miracle or not ,ve 
"cannot say for certain, but n10ro probably not 
,. through nliracle in the pbilosophical sense of the 
",yord. All ,ve kllO'V, and all ,ve need to know 
" is, that' lIe nlade darkness IIis secret place, IIis 
" , pavilion round about him, with dark water and 
" , thick c]ouds to CO\Ter IIinl; the Lord thundered 
" 'out of heaven, and the IIighest gaye IIis 
" , thunder; hailstones and coal
 of fire. He sent 
" 'out His arrows, and scattered then1; lIe sent 
" , forth lightnings, and destroyed them.' " Just 
as the story of Pope Joan fastened on the fact that 
pontifical processions never passed through the 
narro\v street between the church of S. Clen1ent 
and the Colisseunl, and just as the story of the count 
of Gleichen made capital out of the big bed and 
the je,vel ,vhich the Turkish princess ,yas supposed 
to haye worn in her turban, so this history of the 
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" Thundering Legion" has incorporated ,vith it- 
self t,vo utterly irrelevant circunlstances, and that 
so completely, that some persons have supposed 
that by exposing- the irrelevancy they have neces- 
sarily del110lished the story-" as if evidence ,yere 
the teßt. of truth." CLAUDI"GS ApOLLIXARIS, bishop 
of IIierapolis, was a contelnporary of 
Iarcus 
Aurelius His staten1ent of this incident in the 
,val' against the Quadri is preserved to us by 
Eusebius (Hist. V., 5), and he alleges as evidellce 
that the legion to ,yhich these Christian soldiers 
Lelonged was thenceforth called the 'fhundering 

egion. TERTULLIA
, writing sonle five and 
t,venty years later (about A,D. 200), states by ,yay 
of evidence that the empel"or in consequence passed 
an edict in fit your of the Christians (.LIJ]ologeticll8, 
chap. v.; cf. Ad Scapula7n, chap. iv.)
 Np
 there 
certainly ,yas a l'hullderillg Legion (Legio FulIni- 
natrix), yiz., the twelfth; but then it ".as as old 
as the tillle of Augustus. It ,,,,as one of the nine- 
teen legions levied by hin1. And as regardH Ter- 
tullian's arglunellt, there is SOI11e evidence that 
}'farcus A urelius did issue a rescript favouring the 
Christians, but in the period of his reign ,vhich 
preceded the battle. And it is notorious that l1e 
persecuted the Christians both before and after 
that event. Herp, then, "Te bave a story, ahnost 
certainly true in itself, clain1ing as evidence cir- 
Clunstances ,yhich, ho,,"eve1' ,veIl attested, have 
nothing ,vhatever to do ,,,,ith it. 
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Instances of strange antI unusual oLjeets gIVIUg 
rise to 1nyths might be Inultiplied almost ad in- 
finitzLJn. Thus the story of Arion arose from the 
figure of a man on a dolphin, ,vhich ,vas the cus- 
tomary offering of one saved from ship,vreck; the 
dolphin being a 111e1'e elnblem of the sea. The 
story of Horatii and Curiatii seelns to be an at- 
telnpt to explain five barrows. The custom of 
representing 111artyrs ,yitll the instrulnents or 
111arks of their sufferings, produced the legend of 
S. Denys ,valking with his head under his arm. 
'fhe a1Jegorical picture of )Iichael the Archangel 
conquering the Evil One in the presence of the 
Church, gave rjse to the myth of S. George rescuing 
Sal)a from the dragon, &c. 



\PPENDIX D. 


POPE HADRIAX'S LETTER TO HE
RY II" I{rsG OF 
EXGLA
D, A.D. 1154. 


Adrianus Papa gratuln et acceptuJrt habet quod Hen- 
'PiCU8 Rex ....4.ngliæ Insulan
 H!Jbernian
 ingrediatur' 
ut l)Opulul1
 illun
 legibus subdat, ita tan
en ut 
annua Petro solratur pensive 


ADRIAXUS Episcopus, servus servorum Dei, caris- 
simo in Christo filio illustri Anglorum Regi, salu- 
teln et Âpostolicaln Benedictionem. Laudabiliter 
satis et fructuose de glorioso nOJl1Üle propagando 
in terris et æternæ felicitatis prælnio cUlnulando in 
cælis, tua magnificentia cogitat, dum ad dilatandos 
Ecclesiæ tern1inos, ad declarandam indoctis et 
rudibus Populis Christianæ fidei veritatem, et 
vitiorum plantaria de Âgro Dominico extirpanda, 
sicut Catholicus Princeps, intendis, et ad id con- 
venientius exequendum consiliul11 Apostolicæ sedis 
exigis et favorem. In quo facto, quanto altiori 
consilio, et n1ajori discretione procedes, tanto in eo 
L 
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folicioren1 progressuln te, præstante DOlllillO COIl- 
fidÏ1nus habiturlUl1, eo quod ad bonuln exitInn 
sel11per et finem soleant attingere qnæ de ardore 
fidei et religionis amore principium acceperunt.. 
Sane I-liberlliam et on1nes lnsulas qnibus sol 
jnstitiæ Christus illuxit, et quæ doclUl1enta Fidei 
Christiana) receperunt, aJ jus beati Petri et sacro- 
Banctæ ROlnanæ Ecclesiæ (quod tua etialn nobilitas 
rocognoscit) non est dubilun pertinere, unde tanto 
in eis libentius plantationeln fidei fidelel11 et ger- 
111en Deo gratuln inserin1us, quanto id a nol)is 
interno exadistrictius prospiciInus exigenelum. 
Significasti siquielem nobis, fili in Christo karis- 
siUle, te H yberniæ lnsulam ad subdel1dtlln illU1l1 
popululn legibus, et vitiortun plantaria inde extir- 
panela, yelle il1trare, et de sing'lllis donâb1t8 Annuan
 
'unius denar'ii beato Petri rceZle solve'J'e pensioneln, et 
jura Ecclesiaruln illills terræ illibata et integTa 
conservare; nos ita-que, pium et laudabile deside- 
rilun tuun1 fayore congruo prosequentes, et petitioni 
tuæ benignum Ï1npendentes assenstun, gratuln et 
acceptunl habelnns, nt, pro dilatanclis Ecclesim 
ternlinis, pro vitiorum restringendo decursu, pro 
corrigendis nlol'ibus et virtutibus inserendis, pro 
Christianæ Religionis allglnento, Insulau1 illanl 
jngrediaris; ct (pIre ad 1101101'e1n Dei et salutenl 
il1ius spectaveriut exequari
; et illius terræ popnhu:; 
110norifice te recipiat.; et sicut DOl1linUll1 yeneret.lll' 
(jure nÙnir'll1n EcclesiaruJn iZlibato et intlJgtPo JJernla- 
71ente, pt sal
.(f beato Pt fro et sacpos:al1cf{8 R(J111rr1}({J 
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Ecclesiæ de sin[Julis donÛbus flJ171Ua un illS denarii 
pensione) . 
Si ergo, quod cOl1cepisti animo, effectu duxeris 
prosequente cOlllplendllln, stude gent.em il1am bonis 
111ol'ibus inforl11are, et agas, tanl per te, q uaIll per 
il10s quos ad hoc fide, yerbo, et vita icloneos esse 
perspexeris, ut decoretur ibi Ecclesia, plantetur et 
crescat Fillei Christianæ Religio, et quæ ad h0110- 
rem Dei et salutenl pertinent anÎ1narum tali tel' 
ordillentur, ut et a Deo senlpitern<e mercedis CUIllU- 
hun COl1seq ui merearis, et ill terris gloriosulll nOl11en 
valeas in seculis obtinere.-Rymer's Fædera, Con- 
'Centiones, &c., I., p. 15. 
It is interesting to compare ,yi th the claÏ1ns 
Jnade by the aboye document the decision of the 
recent council of the\" atican. 
" Si quis itaque dixerit, ROlnanum Pontificenl 
" habere tantunlmodo officiulll inspection is yel di- 
" rectionis, non autenl}ìlenrnn et 8UjJrPJnaJn }JotesfateJJI 
" Jurisdiction is in 1llliversan
 EcclesialT
, non solum in 
" rebus, qnæ ad fidenl et 111ore8, sed eti(oll iis, quæ ad 
" disci'plinan
 et rppÙnen Ecclesirp per totU7r1. orl)en't 
" diffllS(e pertinent; aut eUIll habere tantU111 potiores 
"partes, non yero totam plenitudine111 hujus su- 
" prell1æ potesta tis; aut hanc ejus potestatel11 non 
" esse ordinal'ian1 et inU11cdiatalll si \
e in 011111e8 ac 
,
 singulas ecclesias, sire in onlnp8 et 8inglilos pa8t(Jre.
 
,,
 et fidelfù; nnathel11a Hit.
' - G"'onstitul io ])o.Q1Jl(-,tica 
" Prinza de E
ccle."ia Cllri.
ti, cap. iii. 
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APPENDIX E. 


D ECISIOXS " :EX CA TIIEDRÂ." 


"QFELLES étaient alors les conditions de l'acte e.'E 
" catltedrâ ? Qui pent dire ce qu'elles sont au- 
" jourd'hui ? COl1naît-on deux théologiens Lien 
" d'accord sur ce point? N ous parlerons des actcs 
" ex cathedrâ qualld no us saurons ce que yent dire 
" le mot ex eatltedrâ." 

Iost persons "Tho haye endeavoured to discover 
,vIJat the exact n1eaning of decisions e.l; catlledrâ is, 
,viII be inclined to sYlnpathise yery heartily ,,
ith 
the aboye ,vords of Père 1 Gratry. 
.A.rchbishop l\Ianning tells us 2 that the 'T at.ican 
council has defined the meaning. ,Y"hat the 
council says is this: "",V e teach and define that it 
" is a dognla divinely reyealeJ; that the Roman 
" Pontiff, 'v hen he speaks ex catlledrâ, that is, u.hcn 
" in disclzarge of tile o.lflee of Pastor and Doctur qf 
,. all Cln'zstians, by virtue of his S'll]Jre1J1e AJ)ostolie 
u; autlzoT'ity he defines a doctrine tregaT'ding .laitll or 


1 Troisième lett1'e à .llIIIY, Deschamps, p. 13. 
2 :PIle TétfiC({1I Council ({w11[s Defi'ldtic/Jis, London, 1870, p. fj7. 
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" lllorals to be Ileld by tIle Uni-cersal Church, by the 
" divine assistance pronlised to him in hlessed 
" Peier, is possessed of that infallibility," 1 &c. 
But SOllle persons have been able to accept the 
ne,v dogma, that the pope has the Church's infal- 
libility ,yhen he speaks ex catltedrâ, precisely be- 
cause neither the nature of the Church's infallibility 
nor the meaning of ex cathedrâ have ever been 
defined. It ,vould seem, then, that the definition 
of the '....atican council is itself in need of definition. 
"T e must fall back, therefore, on the explanations 
of the phrase ,vhich have been attelnpted else- 
"There. 
rrhose not already C0111111itted to a position, \vith 
,vhich the Ineaning of ex cathedrâ must at all 
hazards be lllade consistent, will probably agree 
with" J AXUS," 2 that beyond excluding off-hand 
renlarks on dogmatic and ethical questions 11lade 
by a pope in the course of conversation, the dis- 
t.inction ex catlzedrâ has no meaning. ,,"1'hen a, 
"pope speaks publicly on a point of doctrine, 
" either of his own accord, or in ans,ver to q ues- 
" tions addressed to him, he has spoken ex catltedrâ, 
I "Docemus et divinitus revelatum dogma esse definimus: Ro- 
" manum Pontificem, cum ex cathedrâ loquitur, id est, cum omnÙim 
cc Christianm'um Pustotis et Doctoris munere fzwgens, pro suprema SUIX 
"Apostolica auctoritate doctrinam de fide Vt;l moribus ab uuiversa 
" Ecclcsia tenendam definit, per assistentiam divinam, ipsi in beato 
" Petro promissam, ea infallibilitate pollere, qua divinus Redemptor 
"Ecclesiam suanl in definienda doctTina de fide vel morihus in- 
"structam esse voluit," &c, - Constit'dio Dogmutica Prima de 
Ecclcsiu (Ih1'isti, cap, IV" sub fill. 

 De1' Papst wid das CÚJlcil" p, 127. Englil:;h translation; p. 404. 
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" for he ,,,,as questioned as pope, and SUCCe
sor of 
" othcr popes, and the 11lere fact that 11e has nUH1p 
,,, his declaration publicly and in ,vriting rnake.., it 
,. an ex catllcdrâ judgmcnt. . . . . rrhe 1Tlonlent any 
"accidental or arbitrary condition is fixed on 
'" ,vhich the e.:c catlu!drâ nature of a papal decision 
" is to depend, we enter the sphere of the private 
"crotchets of theologians. . . . . Just as if one 
" chose to say after,vards of a physician ,yho ha,l 
" been consulted, and had giyen his opinion on a 
,,, disease, that he had fornled his diagnosis and 
,,, prescribed his relnedies as a private person, and 
" not as a physician... . . Thus Orsi maintains 
" that lIonorins conlposed the dogu1atic letter he 
" issued in reply to the Eastern Patriarchs, and 
" \v hich ,,,,as after,vards condemned as heretical by 
" the sixth illculTIenical Council, only as ' a private 
" 'teacher;' but the expression doctor priratus, ,y hen 
" used of a pope, is like talking of wooden iron." 
SOlne haye lllaintained that before a pope speaks 
f
'V catlted1'â be must ha ye thoroug
hly- discussed the 
question to be decided, conferring vlith bishops 
and theologians. This appears to Le the present 
vit1-c:v of bishop IIEFELE, judging from 11Ïs recent 
lHOst disappointing letter to the clergy of llÌs 1 
diocese. But the learned author of the Cvncilien. 
!/esclliclzte does not tell us ,vhether the consulting a 
synod is an indispensable condition of a definition 


1 The words of our Constitution (Constitlltio ])ogrnatica PTinl,a de 
li;ccl(sia Ukristi, rap, IY,): Ie HOl1Hlni autC1l1 POlltificcs, prout tempo- 
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ex cathedrl't, or only a piece of ecclesiastical eti- 
quette. If the latter, the stateluent is nugatory; 
if the forll1er, ,ve have the startling paradox that 
the infallibility of an infallible Head is dependent 
on consultation ,vith fallible subordinates. 
BELLAR)IINE and his fello\v Jesuit, E
D..E
IO
 
J OlIAXXES, lllake it a sine quâ non that the pope 
should address ,vhat he defines ec.1J cathedrâ to the 
,,-hole Church. Thus a decree or definition ad- 
dressed to the Church in France or in Gerlnany 
\voulll not necesßarily be infallible. But snrely 
\y hat is truth for one is truth for all. IIo,v can a 
proposition be an article of faith for France or 
Gerlnany, if it is not an article of faith for the 
,vhole Cllurch? 
Others, again, would lllake it of the essence of 
an ex cathedrâ decision that the doclunent shoulJ 
llaye been affixed for a certain tilne to the door of 
S. Peter's, and in the CaIn pofiore. 


" rum et rerum conditio suadebat, nunc convocatis æcumenlCIS 
H conciliis aut explOl'ata Ecclesiæ per orbenl dispcrsæ sententia, 
" nunc per synodos particulares, nunc allis, quæ divina suppeditabat 
" providentia, aclhibiti
 auxilüs, &c" contain not only an historical 
" notice of what was done formerly, but also imply the rule, in 
" accordance with which papal decisions ex catheclrâ will alwa
7s be 
" macle," - Rundschrtiben an den lwchwürdi:;cn Klerus. Rottenhurg, 
...\pril10th, 1871. 
But will it suffice if the pope merely consults a synod, alid then 
decrees what he pleases, whethor the 8)Tnod approve or no? Or 
lllust at least some of the synod agree with hiIn? Or will it be suffi- 
cient if he only consults those who are known to agree with him? 
" This question has become a crucial one since 1713, when Clement 
" XI. issued his fa1110us null Unigeuitlls, which he had drawn up 
" with the a

istanee of two cardinals ol1IJ':'-(Jann
). 
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Another necessary cOl1di tion, according to some, 
is, that the pope should anathen1atize those ,vho 
dispute the decision. 
Lastly, the BISIIOP OF ST. PÖLTE
 maintains 1 
that the pope Il1Ust expressly state that he is 
defining, in virtue of his office, as supreme teacher 
in the Church. Hence he ,vould contend that it is 
still doubtful whethet the present pope's Syllabus 
is ex catlledrâ, and therefore infalliLle. "r ould 
Ron
e allow that it is doubtful? 
In considering these various, and in some cases 
extraordinary conditions, we can scarcely avoid 
the conclusion that they are for the n10st part 
artificial restrictions, invented for the purpose of 
excluding certain a \vkward utterances of popes 
fi'Oln being ex catltedrâ. Such efforts reach a 
climax ,vhen the view is deliberately put forth, 
that, 1 as no pope ever Las spoken ex catlleclrâ froIn 


1 Die falsclte 'ltnd die wahre Unfeldbarkeit del' PÜpste, von Dr, J oscph 
FETZLER, Bi8chof von St. Pölten, 'Vien, 1871. The pamphlet con- 
tains some strange inconsistencies, as professor Berchtold has already 
pointed out, e, g.: On p. 34 bishop Fetzler maintaÜ)s that the well- 
known bl'ief of Pius IX. lJIultt'plices 'inter (June 10, 1851), in which 
certain doctrines are condemned as heretical, is not a decision ex 
catliedí'â; and the bishop ridicules professor Schulte for supposing 
that a definition of an article of faith could be made in condemning 
a book. On p, 41, howeyer, he teBs us, tllat in theology it is a sure 
sign (sicheres Kennzeichen) ofa doglnatic decision, when any doctrine 
is declared by the pope to be heretical. The pamphlet in style is 
}1crhaps scarcely what one would have expected from a prelate, 
2 TV/wt is the rneaning of the late Definition of the IlljrÛlibility 0/ 
the Pope? An En'Luiry. By 'V. 
IAsKELL, p, 10. Noticed by the 
dean of 'Vestminster in his recent pamphlet on the .Athallasian 
(
reed. Dean ShUllcy ju:-;tly l'elnark
, "',,"hethel' such intel'pretatiolll"; 
H are respectful to tho docunlcnts which th('
T profc:-;s to honour rnay 
if well Le douùtcd," (p, UJ,) 
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the beginning of tilne till now, so it is probable 
that henceforth till the end of time none ever 'v ill 
so speak. And nothing short of this desperate 
theory can save the Bull of Paul IV.-" C'Ll1n eæ 
"Apostulatus qfficio," :\Iarch 15th, 1809 (one of 
the lllOst terrible ever issued by a pope )-froln 
being ex cathedrâ. Every 1 condition, even down 
to the affixing it on the doors of S. Peter's, is ful- 
filled. The bishop of St. Pölten attelnpts to 
exclude it, because it is not a decision in matters 
of faith-" keine Glaltbensentscheidung ;" but it is 
most undeniably a decision in nt-atters of 'lnoraÜ:, 
and these are claimed as within the sphere of papal 
infallibility no less than matters of faith. 


1 It is perhaps wol'th while to quote the passages which prove 
this :-" Cum ex Apostolatus officio nobis, meritis licet impal'ibus, 
H divinitus credito, CUl'a Dominici gregis nobis inlmineat generalis, 
H et exinde teneamur pro ficleli illius custodia, et salubri directione, 
H more Vigilis Pastoris assidue vigilare," &c. 
"Habita super his cum venerabilibus fratribus nostris S. R, E. 
"cardinalibus deliberatione IItutura, de eorum consilio, et unanimi 
" u:3sensu," &c. 
" Hac nostra in perpetuum valitura constitutione, . . . . de .Aposto- 
" licæ potestatis plenitudine sancimus, statuimus, decernimus et 
" defin imus," &c. 
" Ut autem pl'æsentes literæ ad omnium quorum interest notitiam 
" deducantur, volurnus eas . . , . in Busilicæ rrÙtcipis Apostulorum 
" de Urbe et Chancellw,tæ Apostolicæ vab'is at'lue in acie clmpi Floræ 
" per aliquos ex cursoribus nostris publicari et affigì," &c. 
" Si quis autem hoc attentare præsumpserit, indignationem, omni- 
"pottntis Dei, ac Beatorum Petri et Pauli apostolorum ejus se 
" noverit incursurwn" -" hoc" being the infringing or opposing of 
the Bull, See an able article in the Allgemeine Zeitung (Beilage, 
Aprilll,1871), Die ?'ömische Þ'rage, die päpstsliche Sittcnlelzl'e 'llnd die 
enrojJäische Rec1d.sordnung, 



The apolo- 
gists for Hono- 
rius have over- 
done their 
work. 


APPENDIX F. 


. 


THE LATEST DEFENDERS OF IIÜXORlrS. 


IN orller to be convinced ho,v fa tal the case of 
IIonorius is to t])e clailns of papal infallibility, one 
}las only to read a fe\v of his apoJogists. The 
Ineans resorted to in the vain attempt to overcome 
the insurmountable difficulty, are so extrav1ylina1'Y 
and so rario'lls, that one feels that the truth Inust 
1e on the side ,vhich is so fiercely and irrationa11y 
aSBailed. The controversy is one lTIOre proof of 
tIle sinlplicity of truth and the multiplicit
y of 
error. 'Ve are only concerned now ,yith that 
n)ode of argulllent, lately rene\ved in higll quarters, 
\vhich ,vould àeulolish the case of Honorius as an 
instance of papal fallibility, by Inaintaining that 
the letters of IIonorius are not heterodox. This 
method has at lea
t the advantage of being bold. 

rhree general councils have declared that these 
letters are heterodox, in fact, ùalnnably heretical; 
and pope after pope has confiruled the decision of 
these councils. But, in spite of that
 three ROlnan 
arch1i
hops publiclJ
 a::S8ure their clergy tIlat the 
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epi
tles of I-Ionorins are perfectly orthodox. Pro- 
testant "private judglnent" can scarcely go 
Ütrther. 
A recent pastoral of the ARCllBISHOP OF BALTI- 
MORE contains the follo,ving "excellent passage," 
quoted ,vith approbation by archbishop 
Ianning : 
" The case of Honorius forn18 no exception; for 
" 1st, lIonorins expressly says in hi
 letters to 
" Sergin8 that he Ineant to define nothing, and he 
" was condemned precisely because he tel11porized 
"and ,vonld not define; 2nd, because IN HIS 
"LETTERS HE CLEARLY TAL'GHT THE SOU:YD CA- 
,,, TIIOLIC DOCTRINE, only enjoining silence as to 
" the use of certain ternls, then ne,v in the Church; 
" anù 3rd, because his letters ,vere not adc1ressell 
"to a general conncil of the ,vhole Church, and 
" ,vere rather private than public and official; at 
" least they "\vere not publisheù, even in the East, 
" until several years later." 
The ARCHBISHOP OF 'VEST
IISSTER goes even 
further than his American brother. "I ,viI], 
"nevertheless, here affirlll that the follo,villg 
" points in the case of Honorius can be abundantly 
" proved from documents :- 
"(1.) That Honorins defined no doctrine 'UJ!latsù- 
"eve'}'. (2.) That he forbade the making of any 
" new definition. (3.) That his fault ,vas precisely 
"in this olnissioll 1 of Apostolic authority, for 


1 'V ould the council have solenluly cUl':-;ccl IIollOl'ius for lllel'O 
({ omis::;ioll of .Apo
tulic authoritj" 't' And wuulll pope Leo have 


Bold attempt 
of the arch- 
bishops of Bal. 
timore, 


of \Vest- 
minster, 



and of 11a- 
lines. 


Summary of 
the facts. 
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" which he ,vas justly censured [i.e. anathelnatized]. 
" (4.) 1"hat IllS 'f'YO EPISTLES ARE EXTIRELY OIl- 
" TIIODOX; though, in the use of language, he 
" ,vrote, as 'leas usual, before the condelnnatioll of 
" monothelitism, and not as it becalne nece
:sary 
"after,vards. It is an anachronism and an in- 
" justice to censure his language used before that 
, 
" condemnation, as it 111ight be just to censure it 
"after the condemnation had been Inade;" 1 an 
anachronism of ,yhich three general councils and 
yarious popes have been g
uilty. One is not 
ashamed of being similarly g
uilty in cOlllpany so 
respectaLle. 
It is difficult to decide ,,
hich staternent is the 
nlost audacious, that the letters of Honorins are 
entirely orthodox, or that the language for ,vhich 
he ,yas anathenlatized ",-ras usual at the time. 
Similarly the ARCHBISHOP OF )!ALIXES maintains 
of Honorius, that "non seulement il n'a pas 
enE'eigllé Ie 11lonothélislne, mais IL A FORMELLE- 

IE
11 E
SEIGNÉ LE CO
TR
\.IRE." 
Let us very Lriefl y revie\v the facts. 
Of the four oriental patriarchs three had declared 
for the fanlous Nine ATtieles, "Thich '\vere an atte1l1pt 
to Inake peace by l11eans of a doubtful eypression. 2 


spoken of such omission as a U prof ana proditio," an attempt to 
subvert the faith? 
1 1'1l8 Yutican Council and Üs Definitions: a Pastoral Letter to the 
Clergy, London, 1870. 
2 8EUVOptKa ÈVEPì'Etu-worcls capable of an orthodox, but also of a 
n1onophysite interpl'etation, They occur in the seventh and crucial 
article, 
rhc fil'
t six arc illtl'üÙnctory; the la::;t two are anathemas. 
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The ne\v patriarch of J erusaleln, Sophroniscus, 
disregarding the promif-;G ,vhich he had Inalle as a 
private theologian, had called a synod an<l solemnly 
condemned the Nine Articles. Now came the tÎ1ne 
\vhen Honorius, hitherto quite passive, could keep 
silence no longer. lIe ,vas forn1ally asked for his 
decision. It would seem as if he never clearly 
understood the question. He gave four 1 different 
anS\Vers. (1.) "r e must confess that Christ had only 
one will. (""'hich ,vas heretical.) (2.)"\V e must 
not say that Christ had t",.o conflicting ,vilIs, of 
,vhich the divine \vill cOlnpelled the human ,viII to 
act in harmony ,vith it. C"Thich no one had ever 
dreanled of saying.) (3.) It ,vonld be better not 
to talk either of one ,viII or of t,vo ,vills, but to 
leave such a mere question of language to grau1- 
11larians. (""'hich ,vas no ans\ver at aIL) (4.) "T e 


1 (1), "Uncle et UNA1tI VOLUNTATK11 FATEJIUR D. N. JESU CHRISTI, 
U quia pl'ofecto a divinitate assumpta est nostra natura, non culpa 
U [in] ilIa profecto, quæ ante peccatum creata est, non quæ post præ- 
" varicationem vitiata." (2). "Nam lex alia in membris, aut volwdas 
" diveTsn non fuit, vel contr[wia salvatori, quia super legem natus est 
" humanæ conditionis." (3)," Utrum autem propter opera divini- 
"tatis et humanitatis una an geminæ operationes debeant deri- 
" vatæ dici vel intelligi, acl nos ista pertinere non debent, relin- 
" quentes ea grammaticis, qui solent parvulis exquisita derivando 
"nomina vendita.re. Nos enim non 
nam operationem vel duas 
" dominunl Jesum CIll'istum ejusque sanctum Spiritum, sacris literis 
" percepÏ1l1us, sed muItiformiter cognovimus opm'atum." Honorii 
pp" Ep, III., Ad Sergium Constantinopolitanu.m Episcopum. Labbe, 
Goncil" VI" 929, 932, (4), "Aufel'entes ergo, sicut dixÜnus, scanda- 
" lum novellæ ad inventionis, non nos olJortet unam vel duas opera- 
"tiones definientes prædica'i'e, sed pro lilla, quam quidam dicunt, 
" operatione, oportet nos unum Ol)eratorem Christum dominum in 
" utrisque naturis yeridice confiteri; et pro duabus operationibus, 
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'Jnl
t not talk either of one \vill or of t",.o ,vilIs. 

rhe question cannot la\vfulJy be discussed. C"Thich 
\vas a return to the absurd and disastrous policy of 
Zeno's IIenoticon; atten1pting to settle a vexed 
question by forLidding its discussion). 
In the Ectlwsis the en1peror gave this fourth 
dictU1l1 of IIollorius the authority of fin in1perial 
decree. The Ectltesis \yas received ,vith great 
favour ill the East; and Honorius ,,
ould no clouLt 
haye accepted it. He died, ho'\vever, before it 
reached Rome, OctoLer, .A.D. 638. 


" ablato geminæ operationis 'lJocabztlo, ipsas potins duas naturas, id est, 
"divillitatis et carnis assunlptæ, in una p91'SOUa unigeniti D('i 
" Patris, inconfuse indivise , atque inconvertibiliter nobiscum prædi- 
" care propria operantes." "Scribentes etimn comnnl11Ïbus fl'atriblls 
" C,yro et Sophronio antistitibus, ne rwvæ 'l,'ocis, it! est, unius vil 
" gClninæ openLtionis vocabulo 'l'nsislere vel immorari videantllJ': sed 
" abrasa hujllsnwdi novæ voris appellatione, unum Christum d01llinu111 
" nobiscunl in utrisque natnris divina vel hunlana prædicent operan- 
"tOlll," HonorÏi PP. Ep, IV" ad eundem. Labbe, Concil., VI"
 9GV, 
A fresh discussion of the case of IIonorius has just appeared in 
GCl'1nany.-lJie Irdeln-e des I!onorius 'I..md d,(s vaticanische Deeref. 
By A, Ruckgahcr, Stuttgart, 1871. The book has heen })lacec1 on 
tho Index, and tho author has subn1ittcd to the condemnation, 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF, By S, BARI
G-GOULD, .J\1,A, , Author of "Curious .Myths of 
the l\Iiddlé Ages." 
VoL 1. REA THEXIS:\I and :\IOSAIS:\I. 8vo, 15s, 
Yo1. II. CHRISTIAXITY, 8vo, 15s, 


" The ability 'luhich }Jf r. Baring-Gould dis- 
þlays in the treatme1d of a toþic wllich 
bra1lches out Ùl so l1lany directi01lS, and re- 
quires such þrecise IwndlÏ1lg, is aþþarent. 
His þages abound with the results of large 
reading a1ld calm reflection. The man of 
culture, tlwught, þhilosoþhic cast, is mirrored 
in tIle entire argument. The book is sound 
and /leattllY Ùl tOile. It excites the reader's 
interest, a1ld brig/dens the þath of inquiry 
oþened to his 7.'iew. The language, too, is 
aþþroþriate, neat, lucid, qjten haþþy, some- 
times 'if1ondeifully terse and vigorous."- 
A THENÆU]\(. 
" .111'. Baring-Gould has undertaken a great 
and ambitious work. And ltO one can deny 
that he þossesses some emÍ1lent qualificati01lS 
.fOr tllis great work. He has a 'wealth of 
entditi01l of the most varied descriþtioll, esþe- 
cially Ùl those þarticulal' regions of medÙezml 
legend and Teutonic mythology which are 
certaÍ1l to make large contributions to the 
þurþose he has in ha1ld. It is a contribution 
to religious thought of '[-,ery high value,"- 
GUARDIAN. 
"JIr. Baring-Gould's work, from the im- 
þortance of its subject and tIle lucid force of 
its exþositi01lS, as well as from the closeness 
of argument and coþiouslless of illustration 
with which its co11lþrehensive views are 
treated, is entitled to attentive stud)', and 
will reþay the reader by amusement and Ùt- 
struction."-
loRNING POST. 
" There is very 11lUc/l in the book .fOr High 
Chllrchmen to þonder over. This remarkable 
book tee1ns with striking þassages and it is 


written in a quiet, self-þossessed, loving sþirit, 
alld our hoþe is that if any 0/ our readers take 
uþ the book to read, they will read it througll 
to the end, since by so doing will they alone be 
able to elder Ùdo tlze sþirit of one 'luho in these 
times will IUl'l'e much þO'luer .fOr good or e'ln"! 
Ùl our Anglican Church."-CHURCH RE- 
VIEW. 
" The book is a very remarkable one, which 
very few of our modern divÏ1les could IW7/e 
'luritten, and none but those WIIO study it with 
care and a keen intelligence will be able 
to understand or aþþreciate. IVithÙl our 
þresent limits, we can but glance at its general 
cllaracteristics, and must still leave the knotty 
þroblems ill divinity 'which it leaves tmsettled 
to be discussed and settled by the more lawful 
Judges. . , . Blt! in sþite if the 11la
ni- 

ude if his su!Jject, its difficult)" gra1ldeur, 
nd 
lmjJortance, we are bound to add that he has 
managed to deal vigorously and 'luisely 'luith 
many if these toþics, and agai'l and agaill 
oþens to .the reader new lines iftllOugld if tIle 
deeþest znterest a1ld most þrifound imþort- 
ance. IIfere desultory readers it 'luill do little 
more than annoy a1ld disaþþoÙzl; but all who 
are really in earnest, and love the truth 'luetl 
enough to work hard.fOr it, 'luil! hel'e find 
mUc/l worthy of tlleir most cariful study."- 
STANDARD. 
"Jllr. Baring-Gould's book is interesting, 
learned, ingenious; brillging contributions 
to his thesis from most di'Z1ergent þoints he 
fits them Í1l with masterly comþleteness 
'ld 
logical consistel1cy,"-N ONCONFORMIST, 
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A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
NARRATIYE, By the Rev, ISAAC \YILLIAMS, B.D" formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, ANew and uniform Edition. In Eight vols, 
Crown 8vo, 55, each, 
THOUGHTS OJ.V THE STUD Y OF 
THE HOLY GOSPELS, 
Characteristic Differences in the Four 
Gospels. 
Our Lorrl's :Manifestations of Himself. 
The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation 
furnished by our Lord, 
Analogies of the Gospel. 
1\[ention of Angels in the Gospels, 
Places of our Lord's A bode and 1\1 inistry 
Our Lord's 1\lode of Dealing with His 
Apostles, 
Conclusion, 


A HARJ.1fO..VY OF THE FOUR 
EVAJ.VGELISTS. 
Our Lord's Nati,'ity. 
Our Lord's ::\1inistry-Second Year, 
Our Lord's "Ministry-Third Year, 
The Holy \Veek. 
Our Lord's Passion. 
Our Lord's Resurrection, 
OUR LORD'S NA TIVITY. 
The Birth at Bethlehem, 
The Baptism in Jordan, 
The First Passover, 
OUR LORD'S ltfLVISTRY. 
SECO
D YEAR. 
The Second Passover, 
Christ with the Twelve, 
The Twelve sent forth. 


U There is not a better comþanion to be 
found for the season than the beautiful 'De- 
votional Commentary 011 the Gosþel Narra- 
tive,' by the Rev. Isaac lVilliams. . . . A 
rich mine for devoti01zal and tlz.eological 
study."-GUARDIAN. 
" So Ùifhzite are the deþths and so Ùl1lumer- 
able the beauties of Scriþture, mld more þar- 
ticularly of the Gospels, that there is some 
difficulty in describing the manifold excellences 
of lrilliams' exquisite C011lmentary. Deriv- 
Ùlg its þroft1l1ld aþþreciati011 of ScriPture 
from the writings 0/ the early Fathers, it is 
only 'what every stude11t knows mllst be true 
to say that it extracts a 71.Jlzole 'wealth of 
memling from eac/l se11tence, each aþþarently 
faint allusion, each word Ùl tlz.e text."- 
CHURCH REVIEW. 
"Stmlds absolutely alone i'1 our E11glish 
literature; tllere is, 'we should say, 1ZO chance 
of its being superseded by any better book rif 
t.Ïs kind; and its merits are of the very higllest 
order."-LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
" It would be d
fficult to select a more use- 
fie! þresent, at a small cost, tllml this series 
would be to a young man on hisfirst 1!1lterÙlg 
into Holy Orders, and many, no doubt, will 
avail themselozles of tlz.e republication of these 
1tse.ful volu11lesftr this þurpose. There is an 
ablmdance of Ser11l011 material to be draW11 
from allY 01ee 0/ theln." -CH uRCH TIMES, 


OUR LORD'S AfLVISTRY. 


THIRD YEAR, 
Teaching in Galilee, 
Teaching at Jerusalem, 
Last Journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 


THE HOLY IVEEK. 
The Approach to Jerusalem. 
The Teaching in the Temple, 
The Discourse on the 1\lount of Olives, 
The Last Supper. 
OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
The Hour of Darkness. 
The Agony. 
The Apprehension, 
The Condemnation. 
The Day of Sorrows. 
The Hall of Judgment. 
The Crucifixion, 
The Sepulture, 
OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 
The Day of Days, 
The Grave Visited, 
Christ Appearing, 
The Going to Emmaus, 
The Forty Days, 
The Apostles Assembled, 
The Lake in Galilee, 
The Mountain in Galilee, 
The Return from Galilee, 


" This is, Ùl the truest sense if the 'word, a 
, Devotiollal Commentary' on the Gosþel1wr- 
ratioz'e, oþe1lÙlg out e'l 1 ery'[uhere, as it does, the 
sþiritual beauties and bless('dlless of the Divl1le 
1nessage; but it is something more thall this, 
it meets difficulties almost by all ticipatioll, 
alld thr07.fJs the light of learlling O1Jer some of 
the oz1ery darkest þassages in the Ne'w Testa- 
11lent. "-ROCK. 
" The author has skilfully comtared a1ld 
blellded the 1larratiz'es of the differen t Gospels, 
so as to gi've a sYlloptical view of the history; 
and tlzough the commentar)' is called' devo- 
tzonal,' it is scholarly and suggestive in other 
respects. The size of the 'work, extending. as 
it does, oozIer eight volumes, may deter þur- 
chascrs and readers; but each volume is com- 
þlete in itsdf, and 'we recommend students to 
taste a samþle 0/ tke author's quality. Some 
thÙlgS tltey may questi01l.: but tlte ozJolumcs 
are really a helþfitl mld l1aluable addition to 
our stores."-FREEl\1AN. 
"The high and solemn verities of the 
Saoz 1 iour's sufferings and death are treated 
'with great re'l 1 erence and ability. The 
tlzorough deoz'(}ubzess '[{1hicll þerz'ades the book 
commends it to our heart. Tltere is much 
to instruct med helþ tIle believer Í1l the Chris- 
tian l
fe, 1ZO matter to '[{,hat section 0/ tlu 
Churclllle may belong. "-\V ATCHMAN. 
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THE G UID E TO HEAVEN: A Book of Prayers for every 'Vant. 
(For the \Vorking Classes,) Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev, T, 
T. CARTER, 
1. A" Rector of Clewer, Berks. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, IS,; 
cloth extra, IS, 6d, 


THE VICTORY OF DIVINE GOODNESS; Including-I. Letters 
to an Inquirer on Various Doctrines of Scripture; II. Notes on Coleridge's 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit; III, Thoughts on the Nature of the 
Atonement and of Eternal Judgment. By T. R, BIRKS, l\LA., Incumbent 
of Holy Trinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, with Reply to Recent Stric- 
tures. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


CONSOLING THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS. Edited by HE
RY 
BAILEY, B.D., \Varden of St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, Large type, 
Fine Edition, Small 8vo, 2s,6d, 
Also, a Cheap Edition, Is, 6d. ; or in paper cover, IS. 


CONSOLATIO ; or, Comfort for the Afflicted, Edited by the Rev, C, E, 
KEXNAWAY, \Yith a Preface by SA:\IUEL \VILBERFORCE, D,D" Lord 
Bishop of \Yinchester. New Edition, Small 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


"A charming collection from the best 
'writers if þassages suitable in seasmls if 
sickness and a.flliction."-CHl'RCH REVIEW. 
"A '{'ery valuable collection if extracts 
from writers 0/ every SdIOOl. fhe volume is 
an elegant O1le."-CHuRCH Tn1Es. 
" A vny useful collection if devotional ex- 
tracts from tIle histories of good men of 'tlery 
various SdlOOls if thought."- JOHN BULL. 


" We are bound to admire the extreme 
beauty and the 'warm devoti011 0/ the majority 
of þassages here collected to smooth tIle soul 
that sorrows, eve11 th011gh þe1l11ed by 11lell 
from whom we differ so much ill doctrÙle."- 
ROCK. 
"A work which we fiel sure will find a 
'welcome and also þrove a soothing guest ill 
the chamber if many all Í1lvalid."-RECORD. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED CONSIDERED 
as to the Particulars of their State: their Recognition of each other in that 
State: and its Differences of Degrees, To which are added IVlusings on the 
Church and her Services, By RICHARD l\IANT, D,D" sometime Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. New Edition. Small 8vo, 3s,6d. 


" A 'welcome reþublication if a treatise once 
highly 'l-,alued, and which can 11ever lose its 
value. 11-1 allY of our readers already know 
thefubless mid discriml1lation 7.vitll 7.vhid, the 
author b-eats his subject, 'Lvhich 111l1st be one 
if tIle most delightful toþics of meditation to 
all whose heart is 'l(,hn-e the Oldy true trea- 
sure is, and þarticularly to those 7vho are 
entering 1/þ011 the evening of lift." -CHURCH 
REVIEW. 
" The 'tlalue if this book 1leeds not to be re- 
ferred to, its standard character ha'l,ing beal 
for many years þast established. The editiml 
in 'lvltich it reaþþears has e'tlide1dly b
en care- 
fully þreþared, and 'Zuill be the 11lemlS 0/ 111ak- 
Í1lg it more generally known."-BELL'S l\lES- 
SENGER. 


" A II recognise the authority of the com- 
mand to set tIle affecti01ls 011 things abo'l'e, 
a1ld SUdl 7(1orks as the one now be/õre us will 
befoll1ld helþfitl t07uards this goòd md. J,Ve 
are, therefor
, sincerely glad that flfessrs. 
RivÍ11gtml have brollght out a ne7V edition 
of BisllOþ 1Ilmzt's valuable treatise."-RE- 
CORD. 
" TIlis beautiful and devoti01lal treatise, 
7.f!hich it is impossible to read with01dfteling 
a more deepened interest ill the eternal blessed- 
ness which awaits the true seY'lJGnts of our 
God, concludes 't'eryaPþroþriately 7.vlïh '11Ius- 
Í11gS 011 tlte Church tl1ld her Serv:.ces,' which 
7.f'e cordially reC011l11lC11d to our readers."- 
ROCK, 


MATERIALS AND MODELS FOR GREEK AND LATIN 
PROSE CO:\IPOSITION, Selected and arranged by J. Y, SARGENT, 
1\LA., Tutor, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T, F, DALLI:'l, 
1\1.A" Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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JOHN WESLEY'S PLACE IN CHURCH HISTORY, deter- 
mined with the aid of Facts and Documents unknown to, or unnoticed by, his 
Biographers. By R, DE

Y URLI
, 11. R,1. A" of the I\1iddle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, etc, \\ïth aNew and Authentic portrait. Small 8vo. 
55, 6d, 


"A book of real and þermcment value, 
'written by a man who can tkink and arrange 
his thoughts, as well as merely in'llestigate, 
and 'lvlw has also a good deal of the historic 
faculty as well. ftloreover, he has the art q/ 
saying 'what Ill' kas to say in a few 'luords 
witlwut a11Y sacrifice of clearness; so that 
altlwugh tllere is a large amount 0/ informa- 
ti011 con'l'eyed, and although very considerable 
reading lias gone to its comþosition, the book is 
c011lþarati'l'ely short, and very easy to read. 
IVe should say tllat lIEr. Ur/in's book , 
'will take its þlace as a standard book of re- 
ference 011 the JVesley sub/ect."-LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 
" IVe commend to our readers tlte lucid and 
interesting chain q/ argument by 'lllhich 1I1r. 
FrlÙI makes it þlaÙI tllat the real þlace of 
John lVesley in Clzurdl flistory is tlwt 01 a 
'Ckurch Revivalist,' firming a11d fully car- 


rying- out a grand designfor tke 1'e11O'l'ation if 
tI,e English Clmrch of tile eigldee1zt/l cC1ztury. 
. ,Ti,e author has allowed Ili11lseif but a 
small sþace fir his 'lfJork, but he has done it 
most effecti'[.ely, and Ùl a literary style at 
onceforbible and refi1led. "-EXAMINER. 
"1I1r. UrlÙI has brought together all the 
evide1lce tllat he can discover 0.1 lVesley's ad- 
herence to the doctrine and disciþli1le of the 
Primiti'l'e Church; and out 0.1 tkese matenals, 
some 0.1 'lJ.Jlticll 'luere unknown to former bio- 
graþkers, kas þ10duced a strongly marked 
þortrait of a High Cfmrchma1l, and one in 
which 'lve think modenl lVesleYa1ls 'will have 
SfJ11le difficulty Ùl recognizing- tile .features of 
tlleir f01mder. .. We freely accord all 
þraise to 1I1r. UrlÙlfor tile sþirit and temþer 
which /lave þromþted and c01ltrolled his work." 
-ATHENÆUM. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, from the Text of Dindorf. vYith Preface 
and Notes. By S, H, REYNOLDS, 1\ I. A, , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, Books 1. to XII. Crown 8vo. 65, Forming a Part of 
the "Catena Classicorum," 


c' Adoþting the usual þla11 0/ this series, 
mld givÙlgriferences to standard 'works rather 
than extracts from them, 111 r. Reynolds is able 
to find sþace fir much comment that is þurely 
Homeric, and to SflOW that it is not O1lly a 
theory but a 'working þrinciþle 'Z1!ith him, to 
make Homer his own Ùzterþreter and com- 
mentator. 'Ex ipso Homero Humerus optime 
intelligitur,' is a dictum 'which 110 stmien! of 
Homer 'would questionfor a moment; but to 
acknO'lvledge its tndh is one thÙlg, ami þroz'e 
it in þractice is another, a1ld tile 11la1l11er Í11 
wl.ich lIir. Reyll0lds has effectcd this will go 
far to show his caþacity for the difficult task 
he has executed. Tile 1lotes are by no Inea1lS 
O'l'erloaded, but seem to us to contain all that 
they should, Ùl order to carry out tI,e editor's 
þltrþose of assisting begi1l11en, while there is 
much tllat will prO'l'e 'l'alzwble to advanced 
studel1ts. lVe Ileartily commend the book to 
our readers' 1'lOtice. "-ST ANDARD. 
"lIlr. Holmes and 1I1r. Bigg deserve the 
gratitude 0/ all scllOlars for tile ' Catena 
Cla.çsicoruln,' which is coming out under 
their suþerÙltendellce, and 'which includes 
Slld, 'works as the 'Sophocles' of l1lr. Jebb. 
a1l11 the' Persius' 0.1 111 r. Pretor. The series 
supþlies so comþletely a longfill want, that 
'we can scarcely understand 'lllhy it is 'Zue 
waited so long fir a really good and ckeaþ 
editiml 0.1 these classical authors, which 'It'e 
have been obliged to read eitller in foreign 
edztions, orfrom English texts 'If!l"th 'Zuortlzless 
1lOtes, or else from editwns like the 'Bibli- 
otlleca C lassica,' the exþense of 'Zukich is a 
serious drawback to tlu?ir ge1/eral use. Tlte 
stmldard set uþ by the earlier volumes was 
high, and 'lue can kardly .feel surþrise if, 
executed as tkey are by dii1Úent ha11ds, some 
0.1 the succeeding ones should Sl107fJ somefallÙlg 
off in excellence; but so far as 'If!l. have gone, 
all, or nearly all, ha'De been good, and SOlne 
þre-eminently so; and we 011ly hoþe tl,at the 


same care and scholarshiþ 'Zuill be bestowed on 
tlte volumes 'lvllich are yet to come. Tile þre- 
sent volume 'lve should be disþosed to reckon as 
good. The notes display bOlh scholarslliþ and 
carefitl research."-EDVCATIONAL Tll\IES. 
. "lIlr. Reynolds Sh07US Ùl his shori þre/ace 
how gelzial scholarslliþ like his am be, and be 
made to seem. Every note in tile book is 
'['alzmble. His selection is as admirable as 
his sdzolarshiþ. A t tile same time, the notes 
are sO amþle that 'we hoþe this text-book will 
dÙþlace mudl 0/ tlu? crude a1l1lOtation and 
bad þrÙztÙlg which trouble the eye and tile 
I1tÙld's eye, Ùl certain editions if the classics 
from across the A tlantic. The short þre/ace 
is a1t extract essence q/ all Homeric ques- 
tions and ans'luers."-EDINBURGH EVENING 
COURANT. 
" The 11ew '[Iolume l!f Messrs. Rl'l'Ùlgt01/S 
admirable ' Catena C lassicoru11l' contains the 
first twelve books of tile 'iliad,' edited byllIr. 
Reynolds, FellO'lfJ and Tutor of Brasenose. 
The text, which like all the series is þrÙzted 
;" a clear bold tyþe, is tlzat of Dindor./, mid 
111 r. R eJ'1lolds has added some useful exþlana- 
tory notes, not too 1lU11lerOUS or too abstruse, 
but 'Zuetl suited for school use."- JOHN BULL. 
" IVe have already more than once ex- 
þressed a very high oþinion of the reþrinb; 0.1 
classical aut/zors under ti,e title q/ 'Catena 
C lassicor2111l' 'Zuhich 111 essrs. Holmes and Bigg 
are 1107U issuing. Part I. q/ Homer's 'Iliad,' 
comþrisÙlgtllefirst t'we/z'ebooks, is now before 
us, a1ld it is suffiâC1lt for us to say that it is 
a most scholar-like and excellent edition tllat 
is here þresented. TIle 110tes are of medium 
length, neither too long to make the boo!.: in- 
c01lVel1lently bulky, nor too brief to be usefitl. 
, . , 0./ ftEr. ReJ'11OIds' Oxford reþldation 
as a þhilosoþhical scholar it is needless to 
sþeak, and his 1lam" is a sufficient guara1ltee 
for the soundlless and imþorta1lce 0/ tltis 
work. "-ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
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RIVIJ.VGTOIV'S llIA THEllfA TICAL SERIES, 



IR, HA:\IBLIN SMITH'S \Y orks on ELE:\IENTARy:MATHEMATICS have been so 
favourably received by many who are engaged in tuition in the University of 
Cambridge and in Schools, that it is proposed to make them the foundation 
of a Series to include most of the ,Mathematical Subjects required in the 
Cambridge Course, 


The following have been already published, 


ELEMENT.L
RY ALGEBRA. Part 1. By J, HAi\lBLI
 
S:\IlTH, l\I ,A., Gonville and Caius College, and Lecturer at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, K ew Edition, Crown 8vo, 45, 6d, 


EXERCISES ON ALGEBRA. By the same Author, Crown 
8vo. 2S, 6d, 
(Coþies may be had without the A /lswers, ) 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Part 1. By the same 
Author, K ew Edition. Crown 8\"0, 4S, 6d, 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By the same Author, 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s, 


.. It is evident that lIlr. HamblÌ1l Smith is 
a teadler, and has 'Written to meet the sþecial 
wants if studnzts. He does not ca1-ry tlze 
student out if his deþth by swldC1l þbmges, 
but leads him gradually O1zward, 1Ze'ller be- 
yond lzis deþtlz from any desire to Izurry fJr- 
ward. The examþles aþþear to be þarticu- 
larly 'Well arranged, so as to afford a mea1lS 
oJ steady þr(Jgress. I-Vith Sllcll books the ju- 
dicious teae/ler willlza'lle aózuzdant suþþly if 


examþles alzd þroblems for those who need to 
ha'lle each steþ ensured by familiarity, and he 
'will be able to all07v tlze more raþid learner 
to travel OJl'luard with ease and swiftness. 
Ire can cOllJÙlently recommend lJlr_ Hamblm 
Smitlz's books. Cmzdidates þreþarÌ1zg for 
CÍ'Zlil Service e.ramÙzations umier the new 
system of oþe1l comþetitioll, will find these 
700rks to be if great 'l'alue."-CIVIL SERVICE 
GAZETTE. 


AND PRACTICAL. TIy 
College, Cambridge, and Principal 
Second Edition, Revised and En- 


ARITHMETIC, TI-IEORETICAL 
\V, H, GIRDLESTONE, 
LA., of Christ's 
of the Gloucester Theological College. 
largecl. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 
Also, a School Edition, without the Appendix, Small 8"0, 3s, 6d, 
(Coþies may be had 'Without the A 11S'"dJerS to the Exercises, ) 


.. We may congratulate lIlr. Girdlestone 01Z 
ha'llÙzg þroduced a tlzoroug/zly þhilosoþhical 
book t'1l this most useful subject. It aþþears 
to be especially suited for older studellts, 'ZUllO, 
IztlvÙzg beell tallglzt imþeifectly and irratiOJl- 
ally in tIle earlier jart if their school career, 
desire togo O'ller tlze wholegro1t1zd agaÙzfrom 
the begi1l1ziug; but Ùz the halzds if all Í1ztelli- 
gelzt and discrimÍ1zatÙzg teadzer, it may also 
be þeifect(y adapted to tlze comþrellension if 
young boys. "-TIMES. 
"JIr. GirdlestOJle's A ritlz111etic is admir- 
ably suited to tIle requireme1zts if higlzer 
forms Ùl sclzools, aud for mOl at the lhzi- 
versities. .lIfr. GirdlestOJze shO'"dJS himself 
a thorough teac1zer; þrocesses are blcidly ex- 
þltli1led, and þractical solzdiOJl if þroble1lls 
well gi'llen. "-GUARDIAN. 


.. IVe must content ourselves with this brief 
gn 1"alnotice of the 'Zu01-k, wlzich 'Zue consider 
one if the lziglzest order of its kind-far, very 
far suþerior to those of former days."- 
NAUTICAL l\IAGAZINE. 
".Þlr. Girdlest01ze's df!finitiOJzs are concise 
but exþlicit, and quite þlaÍ1l to modest under- 
standillgs. So succes
/ul a 'Work lzas raþidly 
w01zfa'lJour, alzd the first editiOJz Izavi1lg been 
exhausted, a sec01zd has 1lO'lU been issued, bear- 
Í1zg furtlzer marks if the author's comþrehen- 
sive ability. An Aþþe1zdix contains examÙza- 
tioll þaþers of Oxford, Call1bridl{e, IVÙzches- 
ter, Eton, &c., aud will befozmd most usifitl 
to students þreþaring for þublic examÙzati011S. 
This book should rallk as a stalldard Olle of 
its class."-ExAMINER. 
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A DOMINICAN ARTIST; a Sketch of the Life of the Rev, Père 
Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. By the Author of the" The Tales of 
K.irkbeck," "The Life of .Madame Louise de France," &c. Crown 8vo, 9 5 , 


t< 17ze author of the Life of Père Besson 
'writes with a grace and re/Ùlemell! of devo- 
tional feeling þeculiarly suited to a subject- 
matter 'Zu/zicn suffers beyond 1110St ot/zersfro11t 
any coarselless of touch. It would be difficult 
to find 'tlze simþlicity alld þurity of a holy 
lzft I more exquisitely illustratt'd thall ill 
.Fat/ler Besson's career, both bifore and after 
his Joining the Dominica1l Order muler the 
ausþices of Lacordaire. . , , Certainly 
'we have 11e'l'er COIHe across 'Zuhat could IllOre 
strictly be termed in the truest sense 'the life 
of a beautiful SOil I. ' T/le author has done 
vJell Ùl þresentÙlg to English readers this 
singularly graceful biograþhy, in 'Z{lhid, all 
wllO call aþþreciate gt'nuÙle simþlicity and 
nobleness of Christiall character wiLl find 
11lilch to admire and little or notlling to con- 
de11l1l."-SATURDAY REVIEW. 
"It 'Zuould indeed ha'lIe been a deþlorable 
011lissi01l had so exquisite a biograþhy been by 
allY n('glect lost to English readers, and lzad 
a character so þeifed Ùl its simþle alld C011l- 
þlete devo/ioll been 'Zuithheldfrom our admira- 
tioll. " But 'we have d'luelt too 101lg 
already on this fascinating book, and milst 
now lea7. l e it to our readcrs."-LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 
"A beautiful alld 1110st ÙtlerestÙlg sketch 
of the late Père Besson, an artist who forsook 
the easelfor the altar. "-CHURCH TIMES. 
" A book 'luhich is as þleasant for readÙlg as 
it is þrofitable for meditatioll."-UNION RE- 
VIFW. 
" Ire are indebted to the graceful þell of the 
t,..anslator of 111 adame Louise de France for 
a1lother Catholic Life, beautifully 'Zurittcl1, 
a1ldfull of the sþirit oflove."-TABLET, 


"This tastefully bound volume is a record 
of the life of Père Besson. From cllildhood to 
Ilis þremature deat/l Ùl Aþril 1861, at the age 
of forty-five, he 'luas þre-eminently suited to a 
life of self-denial, and so full of love and 
charity, tlzat his saintly cI,aracter calls forth 
the 'Zuarmest admiration, and 'Zue.fi:el sure tIle 
þerusal of it 'l(Iill give þleasure to our readers," 
-CHURCH HERALD, 
" IV/latever a reader may thÙlk of Père 
Bess011's þrqjëssi01l as a I1lO1t1l, no one will 
doubt his goodlless; 110 01'Ie Call fail to þrofit 
'ZUllO will þatiently read his life, as Ilcre 'lurittell 
. by a friend, 'Zuhose sole dtftct is Ùl being 
sliglltly unctuous. "-ATHENÆUM. 
.. The life 0/ the Rcv. Père Besson, 'who 
gave teþ all artist's career, to which he was 
devotedly aitaclled, and a mother W/lOEe a.f1cc- 
ti01lfor him is 110t Í1zaþtly likened to that of 
1I101licafor St. .Augustine, must be read Í1l its 
entirety to be rightly aþþreciated. A nd tile 
whole tenour of tIle book is too de7. l otional, too 
full if exþressions of the most touching de- 
þendence OIl God, to make criticism þossible, 
eve11 if it was calledfor, whicll it is not."- 
JOHN BULL. 
" The story of Père Besson's life is 01lt' of 
mucll interest, and told wit/I. simþlicity, Can- 
dour, and good fteling. "-SPECT A TOR. 
"A beautiful book. describÙlg the 1110st 
saintly and very individual life of one of tile 
comþel1li011S of Lacordaire." - :l\10NTHLY 
PACKET. 
" IVe strongly recommend it to our readers. 
It is a cllarmÙlg biograþhy, that 'Zuill delight 
and edify both old and )'olmg,"-\VESTMIN- 
STER GAZETTE. 


MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT REV. JOHN STRACHAN, 
D,D" LL,D" First Bishop of Toronto, By A. N. BETHUNE, D.D" D,C.L., 
his Successor in the See. 8\'0. IOs. 


u IVe have Í11 this volume a 11l0st interesting 
memorial of Ol1e of the foremost mcn in the 
Colonial Clzurclz: the well-told story f!f a most 
imþortant þeriod Í11 the annals of C mzada. 
The Canadialz Church must al'ways be very 
dead to A nglicans as a branch of their com- 
1111mion, that more thml any othër reþroduces 
tIle sþecial traits of the mot/leI" Clzurclz. And 
to Bishoþ Strachan, ti,e subject of tltis memoir, 
it 'luas given to gain and exercise a 'Zuide influ- 
ence (J'lJer the Church of Vþþer Canada, a11d 
to leave his mark 011 the ecclesiastical history 
of the þeriod; so tllat the story of his life, told 
gracefully and well by Bishoþ Bethune as 'lue 
ha7.'e it here, 'Zuill, we hoþe, ellgage tile warm 
interest of ma11y of our readers, 


But we have exceeded our limits, and must 
þeiforce take lea7./e of rhe book, 7J..'armly re- 
c011lmemlÙlg it as the life-Ilistory of a nUll1 of 
sterling 'worth, 'Zuhose lot was cast ill busy and 
stirring times, and the worse side of 'which 
makes 1/S tllÌ1lk sadly of much that 'Zue hmle had 
to go through, and of more that see111S imþeml- 
Ùlg. "-LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
"lVritten Í1l a simþle, straightforward, 
dignified manner, being 'Wall!Ùlg just a little 
in the colourÙlg that might noW alld then have 
been given to it. But it is readable, and there 
is mucll to interest and þrofit in the busy, 
fruitful life of a man like Dr. Strachan."- 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE RELIGION, DISCIPLINE, AND RITES OF THE 
CHURCH OF E:XGLAND, By JOHN COSIN, Bishop of Durham, "Tritten 
at the instance of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Now first published in 
English, By the Rev. FREDERICK .1\IEYRICK, .1\T,A., Rector of Blickling 
and Erpingham; Prebendary of Lincoln; Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. Small 8vo, 25, 
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EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE UPON SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS, Translated and Ahridged from the French of TRONSON, 
Forming a Volume of THE ASCETiC LIBRARY: A Series of Transla- 
tions of Spiritual \V orks for Devotional Reading from Catholic Sources, 
Edited by the Rev, OREY SHIPLEY, M, A. Square Crown 8vo, 5s, 


" It is a much larger and more elaborate 
'u.'ork than is usttally de'lJoted to this subject, 
a11d arranged on a different þlan. The chief 
virtues a1ld sins IW7.Je each a section given to 
them, and the exa11len is cast Ùl tlleform of a 
meditati011, with first, second, and third 
þoints. The enquiries made if the soul are 
7. J ery searching, mld are so framed that self- 
kmYlvledge, and as a consequence self-con- 
demnation, most 11ecessarily result from the 
c01lscientious use if the book. It is esþecially 
adaþted for those 'who find a difficulty in 
using the ordinary manuals, and who are yet 
aiming at a higher lift than common. For 
Religious Houses it will befolt1ld Ù,valuable, 
more esþecially, þerhaþs, to mistresses if 
nO'l.'ices. It strikes us as a book higllly Sllg.E{es- 
ti7..le to those who conduct retreats."-CHURCH 
TIMES. 
" This is volume I V. of the series known as 
the' Ascetic Library,' and if all the volumes 
if the series yet þublished it strikes us as by far 
tIll! most tls'?ful. . . , Singularly þracti- 
cal a11djudicious, so that it is difficult to say 
to 7uhat class of þersons it 'will be most useful 
-those 'who take it for þersonal use, those 'who 
ad{Jþt it as a guide in receiving c01iféssions, or 
the preacher who uses it as a helþ in the com- 
þosition of serm01IS addressed to the conscience 
ratl,pr tlwn to tlze intellect. There are some 
excellent þages 011 Devotimtal Reading; 'lul,ile 


as to the subject of þenite11ce it may give some 
idea if the method if the book to mention the 
headÙlgs if its successi7..le sections 'Fruits of 
Penitence; viz. :-Hatred of SÙ1,-Self-Ab- 
horrence,-LO'lle of the Cross,-Peace if 
Heart."-LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
"It is a þleasing sign to see such books as 
these re-edited for tlze suþply of so great a 
need. No one but a master if the sþiritual 
lifi could have comþiled a set 0../ reflections so 
searching and yet so exalting as the book be- 
fore us. l-Ve know of nothing more calculated 
to lay oþen to itself tIle mÍ1ld if the most sþiri- 
trial, to re7./eal the self-deceþtion
 and S11ares 
lying Ù, its7uay, and the subtleforms bY'lvhich 
þeifunctorÏ11ess insinuates itself. The book 
'luill be found beY011d measure use.fitl to all 
who desire to k,lOW themselves in some degree 
as God knows them, 'while to religious and to 
the clergy it must be an inestimable b0011."- 
CHCRCH REVIEW. 
"Louis Tronson's self-questionings and 
meditations range over a wid{' field-from 
faith and love to God, down to the demeanollr 
þractised in working a11d rising, conversation, 
and tra7.lelIÙlg. We should be far from as- 
serting that his book contains notlling good; 
on the contrary, much that is excellent in 
sentiment and devout in exþression may be 
fltmd Í11 it."-RECORD, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES FOR 
HOLY ORDERS, And of the Parochial Clergy; with Acts of Parliament 
relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be used, By CHRISTOPHER 
HODGSON, :::\I.A" Secretary to the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty. 
:Kinth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 16s, 


THE CHURCH OF GOD AND THE BISHOPS: An Essay 
suggested by the Convocation of the Vatican Council. By HENRY ST, A, 
Vo
 LIAÑO. Authorized Translation, Crown 8vo, 4S, 6d, 


"lVritten by a devout Roman Catholic, and 
is at once thoughiful and rt"l J ere1tf. It is a 
volume 'luhich acquires a significancy beyond 
its literary merit fi.om the þosition 0/ the 
writer, and is an index if 'what is moving in 
the hearts 0/ men wllOse attacllment to their 
own Church cannot be doubted"" - JOHN 
BliLL. 
"TIle author 0/ this work is a Sþanish 
Catholic if noble family n07J.' residntf at 
lIltmich, 'luhere he is well known for his de- 
VOlt! GIld ascetic life, -his deeþ religious con- 
victimls, and ltis zealous attachment to ltis 
church, which lze believes to be just þassing 


through a þeculiarly trying and þerilous crisis, 
It is a bn"efbut excelle1lt summary if the chid" 
bearings 0/ tlze case against the Churcll if 
Rome."-RocK. 
,. This book isfitll of condensed thoughts on 
the subjects which now most þress on the minds 
if Church11lt'1z. They are deli'llered 7.uzïh a 
depth and þiety 'luhicll aþþroaches to the þro- 
p ætical sþirit; and we are told that t íe þri- 
vate character if the writer corresþonds 'Z1!lïll 
this descriþti011, and that it is ack1uY"dlledged 
with reverential d'!ference by those Christians 
who have tI,e lwþþiness to know ltim,"- 
CHURCH REVIEW, 


THE PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED; \Yith Historical Illus- 
trations and Explanatory N"otes arranged parallel to the Text, By the Rev, 
\y, 
I. CA:\IPIO=", D,D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, and Rector 
of St. BotolphJs, and the Rev, "T. J. BEAMONT, 1\1. A" late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, \Vith a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF ELY, Fifth 
Edition, Small 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
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A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. From 
the Earliest Times of its Translation to the Present Day, By JOHN HE
RY 
BLU
T, l\I.A" Vicar of Kennington, O},Jord; Editor of "The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer," &c. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 'Yith Notes and Introductions, By CHR, 'VORDS- 
WORTH, D,D" Bishop of Lincoln, Volume V. Imperial 8\'0, 32S, 6d, 
Containing Isaiah, 12S, 6d" Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Ezekiel, 21s, 


THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE OF THE 
AUTHORIZED ENGLISH VERSIOX, with the TeÀt Revised by a Col- 
lation of its Early and other Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic Type 
made uniform, the :l\Iarginal Referen
s remodelled, and a Critical Introduc- 
tion prefixed, By the Rev. F, H, SCRIVE
ER, l\LA" Rector of St. Gerrans, 
Editor of the Greek Testament, Codex Augien
is, &c, Edited for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 
Crown 4to, 
PART I.-GENESIS TO SOLO::\IO
'S SOXG, 15s, 
PART Ir.-APOCRYPHA AND J\E\V TEST A:\IEXT, I5S, 
PART III,-Containing the PRUPHETICAL BOOKS, and the CRITICAL 
I
TRODUCTION, 6s, III the Press, 


" The SY1ldics if tlte Uni'llersity Press de- 
serve great credit for this attemþt to suþþly 
biblical students a1ld general readers 'with a 
coþ)' if tlte Bible, 'which þresents tile arrallge- 
ment of all 1mbroke1l text in para..g-raþks ac- 
commodaled to the sense (tlte 1lumerals, indi- 
cating the chaþters and verses, being removed 
to the margin); 7.uith the broad distinction 
bet'luee1l the þrose and poetical þortions of 
ScriPture duly maintaÍ1led, and 'with such 
þassages of the Old Testament as are qu.oted 
Ùl the 
Vew beÍ1lg marked by the use of oþen 
type. . . . After this notice of the nature 
ami objects of tile Cambridge Paragraþll 
Bible, it is needless to say one 7.uord as to its 
great value a1ld imþortallce."-)roTES Al\D 
QUERIES. 


"
1Ir, Scn"vener has carefully collated the 
text of our I1wder1l Bibles with that oJ the 
first editi01l if 1611, restoring tile original 
remlill/[ in most þlaces, a1ld marking e'l'ery 
þlace 7.uhere an obzlious correcti01l has bee1t 
made; he lzas mad, the SþellÙlg as U1ujörm 
as possible; revised tile þWlctuati01l (þunc- 
tuation as tlwse w/zo cry out fiJr tIle Eible 
witlzout 1zote or comme1lt slzould remember, 
is a continuous commcntary on the text'; 
carried out c01lsistently the plan oJ marking 
witlz italics all words not found in the origi- 
1wl, and carefully examined the marginal 
re/Úences. Tlz.e 1W11le oJ Jllr. ScrÍ7Jener, the 
learned editor f!/ the ' Codex A ugiellsis, ' 
guarantees tIle quality of tIle work,"-SPEC- 
TATOR. 


An edition has also been printed, on good 'Writing þaþer, with one column of 
print and wide margin to each page for :\IS, notes, 


Parts I. and II. 20s. each, Part III. lOS, In the Press, ; 


THE DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION TO GOD BY 
JES CS CHRIST, Seven Lectures, preached during Lent, 1870, with a 
Prefatory Essay, By \V, H, FRE:\IA::\TLE, 1\1. A" Rector of St. :J\Iary's, 
Bryanston Square, Small 8vo, 2S, 


THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION: A :Manual of Prayers for Gene- 
ral and Daily Use, Compiled by a Priest, Edited by the Rev, T, T, 
CARTER, l\I.A., Rector of Clewer, Berks. Third Edition, 16mo, limp 
cloth, 2S,.I' cloth extra, 2S, 6d. 
Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 3s. 6d, 
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LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE COUNCIL. By QUIRINL'S, 
Reprinted from the" Allgemeine Zeitung," Authorised Translation, Crown 
8vo, I2S, 


" Thegreat interest which thesecommunica- 
tions excited during their þeriodical þublication 
in tlze A ugsburg þaþer, not only in Germany, 
but everywhere tllroughout tlze C 01zfÙlent wlzere 
Ùderest was felt in the þroceedÙzgs of the 
Council, is well knouJn, and their reþroduction 
in this c01mtry is calculated to oþen the eyes 
of Englishmen not a little to the way in wlzich 
things are managed at Rome u1Uier the þre- 
Se1zf system of Curialistic domination. Per- 
IUlþs tlze most remarkable thing about tlze 
Letters is that they should have been þublished 
at all, for, after a fe-c.U numbers had aþpeared, 
the most stre1ZUOUS efforts were made by the 
Paþal authorities to disc01Jer their author, but 
in vain. IVe believe that tlze secret is þre- 
served even now."-CHURCH TIMES. 
" Their calm criticism if the þroceedings 0./ 
the Council, their dignified remonstrance 
against the þroceedings of the Roman Curia, 
and their outsþoke1l flars as to the results 
which will follow uþon the þroclamati01z of 
the dogma if Infallibility, must have done 
much to strengthen and consolidate the oþ- 
þOSiti01Z (as it is called) Ùz the Council. . 
A word as to the translation. It reads like 
a1l Enulislz work-the similarity between this 
and · J'anus' will suggest itself at once."- 
ATHENÆUM. 
"The 'Letters from Rome' are already 
world-:famous. In Italy and in Germany they 
have created a great sensatiml. Their revela- 
tions, flzeir þlaí1l1zess of sþeech, the vigour and 
incisiveness of their style, all combÙze to make 
them among tlze most remarkable productions 
which this æcumenical Council lzas called 
forth. They are easy and þleasant reading., 
alzd are esse1ztial for all who wish to know tile 
secrets 0/ this great c01lsþiracy."-FREEMAN. 
" It is not much more tha1l a t'Welvemonth 
since we noticed at some length the E1zg1ish 
translation of the remarkable work of' 'Janus' 
01l the Poþe and the COlt1lcil, which has since 
þassed raþidly through three editions, and 
has commanded hardly less attention Ùl this 
country thall in Germany. ''Janus' closed 
with a sorr01.tiful þrediction that, whatever 
else might be said of the Vatican Synod, 
it would lzave 1Z0 claim to be considered a 
free assembly, a1ul the volume 1l0W btifore 
us is one long illustration from begin- 
ning to end if tlze ju.rtice if tlUlt anticiþation. 
The two books, tllougll e'l l idently emanating 
from different authorshiþ, lzave much Ùl 
common. Both, as we are assured, are 'ex- 
clusively tlu work 0/ Catholics;' both reþre- 


sent the same school of religious thought; both 
give evidence 0/ deeþ leantÎng, though there 
is if course more scoþe for its direct aþþlica- 
tion Ùl the earlier volume; both are written 
with consummate ability and u1l1nistakeable 
earnestness, a1ul in a clear and lucid style; 
and both, we may add, are admirably tra1ZS- 
lated. The English reader, if he had 110t 
rtiferred to the title þage, might easily suþþose 
that the Letters were from flze þe11 if a 
countryman 0/ his own. But it is not in 
graces 0/ style, still less on any artificial 
ornament, that tlze book deþendsfor its grave 
and þermane1zt interest, It tells a þlaÙz un- 
varnished tale, the more imþressivefrom its 
severe and tern.ble simþlicity, which inti- 
mately concerns the credit and þrosþects 0/ 
the Paþacy and Roman Catholic hierarcllY, 
and bears Í1uiirectly, but not less really, on 
the future, not only 0/ the vast organization 
under their rule, but 0/ universal Christen- 
dom. . . . Several þoÙzts qf Ùderest we 
have been comþelled to þass over for want 0/ 
sþace, but this is the less to be regretted as the 
, Letters o/Quirimts' are þretty sure by this 
time to be Í1z flze hands 0/ very many 0/ our 
readers. Whatever may be tlze final ltþshot 
0/ tile conflict evoked by the Vatican Synod in 
the bosom of the R oma1Z Catholic C lzurclz-and 
it will probably take years btifore we see the 
e1zd of it-this collection will retaÙz a þerma1z- 
ent value as a faithful record 0/ one if the 
most remarkable þhe1lOmena 0/ the þresent 
e'l.eniful century, wlzich must inevitably leave 
its mark for good or for evil, though in a very 
differeld way from what its þromoters de- 
signed, 01t the future of Clzristianity and tlu 
Clzristia11 Church."-5ATURDAY REVIEW. 
" Tlze Idstory of the Vatica11 Council will 
ere long be attemþted by ma1ZY þens, but by 
whomsoever its þroceedings may be narrated, 
we are firmly convinced that tlzere will not, 
amid all the diversity 0/ record, be foU1ld one 
to excel f1zis volume in its vividly ÙlterestÙlg 
descriþtions 0/ scenes and þersons. A record 
written while events are going on, lacks, qf 
course, tlze calm deliberate style 0/ the his- 
torian, who at lzis leisure 'weighs a1ulmeasures 
bygone events, a1ld cllYonicles them all accord- 
Í1zg to tlze relative imþortance Í1z which he 
Iwlds them. But here we have the 1zarrative 
0/ events actually being enacted wlzile the 
writer was emþloying Ilis þe1Z, he having all 
tlze adva1ztage 0/ direct intercourse with the 
clziif actors in the events he is recordÙlg,"- 
CHURCH HERALD. 


A MANUAL OF LOGIC; Or, a StateIllent and Explanation of the Laws 
of Formal Thought. By HENRY J, TURRELL, :M,A" axon, Square crown 
8vo, 2s.6d, 


I THE ATHANAS IAN CREED,' and its Usage in the English Church: 
an Investigation as to the Original Object of the Creed and the Growth of 
prevailing :Misconceptions regarding it. A Letter to the Very Reverend \V, 
F. Hook, D,D" F,R,S" Dean of Chichester, from C, A, SWAIKSON, D,D" 
Canon of the Cathedral, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester; Korrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d, 
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ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. Edited by 'V, G, GREEN, :M,A" 
late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Classical Lecturer at Queen's 
College. 
THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS, 
This Edition of the Archarnians and the Knights is revised and especially 
adapted for Use in Schools. Crown 8vo, 4S, 


" Tlze utmost care has been takelt with this 
editi01l of the most sarcastic and clever of the 
old Greek dramatists,facilitatÏ1lg the means 
of U1lderstamlÍ1lg both tpe text and intention 
of that biting sarcasm wlzich will never lose 
eifller þoÍ1zf or interest, and is as well adaþted 
to the þresent age as it 'was to the times 'When 
first þut forward,"-BELL's 'VEEKLY MES- 
SENGER. 
" IVe should have stated bdôre, þerhaþs. 
that there is a thoughtful and intelligent in- 
troducfi01t þrefixcd to tllis edition of the 
, Clouds.' It goes over the old grounds, 0/ course, 
and deals with the question, ' IV as A risto- 
þhanes honest in his attack OIl Socrates mld 
Ids teacllÙlg?' .ftfr. Green lS of tlze number 
of those 'who think lze 'was; but that, witllal, 
he 'i.uas somewllat narnnv and bigoted; 'vio- 
lently ConserlJalÏ'zle or a tlzorougll Tory.' He 
too lzastily identified Socrates 'witll what he 
lzeld to be a dangerous class, the Soþltists; and 
caricatured flze man whe1t lze 'walzfed to ridi- 
cule tIle class. lIfr. Green betrays a secret 
inclination to þalliate this misreþresentati01l 
of the greatest of Greek teachers, but he does 
not allow it to 'weigh so far with lzim as to re- 
lieve the satirist or comic þoet of all blame, 
altllough he suggests excuses for it Í1l Izis dis- 
tÙlcfi01l befozvee1l file earlier teaching and the 
later docfrÍ1les of Socrates."-CONTEl\lPORARY 
REVIEW. 


" .ftf r. Green has discharged Ids þart of tile 
work with uncommon skill and ability. The 
notes show a thorough study of the two Plays, 
all Í1ldeþeJldent judgment in the Í1lterþreta- 
tion of the þoet, and a wealtll of illustration, 
from which the Editor draws whenever it is 
necessary." -1\1 USEU M, 
"Mr. Greell þresumes tlze existence of a 
fair amount of scholarshiþ Í1l all wlzo read 
Aristoþlzanes, as a study of his works gene- 
rally succeeds to some considerable knowledge 
of file traf{l'c þoets. The notes he has aþ- 
þended are tllerefore brief, þerhaþs a little 
too briif. IVe should say the tendency of 
most moderll editors is rather the otlzer way; 
but Mr. Green no doubt k,lOWS the class for 
'lvllich he 'lurites, and has bee1l careful to suþ- 
þly their wllnts."-SPECTATOR. 
"ilfr. Grenz's admirable bltroduction to 
'The Clouds' of the celebrated comic þoet de- 
serzles a þerusal, as it cOlzfaÙls an accurate 
analysis and many original comments OIl this 
remarkable þlay. TIll' text is þrefaccd by a 
table of readings 0/ Dindoif and .ftIeÍ1leke, 
which will be OJ great service to students who 
wish to indulge Í1l verbal criticism. Tlze 
notes are coþious and lucid, and tile volume 
will be found useful for scllool and college 
þurþoses, alld admirably adaþted for þrivate 
readÙlg." - EXAl'vIll'\E& 


P. TERENTII AFRI COMOEDIAE. Edited by T, L, PAPILLON, 

I. A, , Fellow of New College, Oxford, and late Fellow of :M erton, 
AKDRIA ET EU:KUCHUS, Forming a Part of the "Catena Classi- 
corum, " Crown 8vo. 4S, 6d, 
"An excellent mld suþremely useful edition 
of the well-know1l þlays 0/ Tere1lce. It makes 
no þrett?1lsion to ordinary critical research, 
and yet þerhaþs, 'lvifllÙl the limits, it is all 
that could be deslred. Its aim being merely 
, to assist the ordinary students Ùl tlU! higher 
forms of schools and at the Universities,' 
numerous, and UþOll tlze whole very sellolarly 
1lotes alld references lzave been gÍ'Z l e1l at the 
bottom of eaell þage of the text. Perlzaþs they 
are a little on the side of excess, seeing that 
but two of the six extant þlays witll which 
Terence is credtfed are comþrised in this 
moderate sized octavo. lYe trust flzat the text 
of file þlays will be edited Í1l a like tleat and 
able mallner, and heartily commend tlte þre- 
selzt instalment to the notice of the heads of 
sellOols."-'VESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
"Another volume of tlze 'Catena Classi- 
corum,' containing the first þortion 0/ an 
edition of Terence, deserves a word of wel- 
come; and though .ftfr, Paþillo,z's labours 
cannot claim 'file merit of critical researell, 
or Í1ldeþendnzf collatÙm 
f J1I S S.,' tlley exhibit 
a fair þromise 
f zaifubless as a school and 
college edition. Tlzefootnotesare, in the main, 
he/þfill and aþþroþritZ.ú.
'-CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 
" This first instalment of a sclzool edition 
øf Terence gives þromt"se of a rene' wed vigour 


in the' Catena Classicorum' series, to which 
it belongs. lIfr. PaþillOll is a very comþetent 
Latin scholar, trained under Dr. Bradley at 
III arlborougll, and young e/lough to kno'zu 'luhat 
schoolboys need; and we lzail as a þroo/ 0./ this 
his ad'l/ice to file sft!dent 0/ Tere1lce to fami- 
liarize himself collaterally with such store- 
houses of Lathl sdzolarshiþ as Laellma1l1l'S 
or .ftfunro's Lucretills, and Forbiger's or Con- 
Í1lgton's Virgil. He has himself made rifer- 
ence to these; alld, as to grammatical rifer- 
ences, limited himself mainly as is the rule 
with editions Í1t the Catena series to file 
grammars of Madvl:l{. Tlzere is a short but 
serviceable Ï1tfroducfioll, dealing wiflt the lift, 
style, and literary merits of Terence. JVe 
wish success to f1zis ne7V comþetitor for the 
h01l0ur 0/ introducÙlg schoolboys to Terence." 
-ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
" IVe lzave before us anoflzer link in that ex- 
cellent chain 0/ classical authors þrodllced 
under file general suþerinte1ldence of lIIr. 
Holmes mld i1fr. Bigg. Althougllllfr. Paþil- 
lon, Ùt his aþologetic þriface, claims no merit 
'!f critical research or Í1uleþe1ldent collation of 
MSS., we do not think f1tatmmlY readers 'will 
comþlain of the editor's 7umlt of industry. lYe 
,nust admit that lIfr. Paþillon lzas succeeded 
admirably in þroducillg a f1zorougll useful and 
reliabk edition 0/ two ofT erence' s most þoþular 
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comedies, We find not only an Í1zfroduction 
devoted to tile life and writings, tile style and 
literary merits, of the great Roman comic 
poet, but also a comþlete account, ami analysis 
0/ each if the þlays lzere þrinted. . , . A 1- 
togetlzer we can þr01lounce tlzis volume one 
admirably suited to tlze wants of students at 
school and college, and forming a useful in- 
troduction to tlze works of Terence. "-Ex- 
AI\IINER. 
" flfr. Paþillon's · Terence' strikes us as a 
thoroughly satisfactory school-book. Tlze notes 
are all that Ilotes sllOuld be, Tlzey are clear, 
and give just tile helþ needed, yet without 


þanderillg to laziness. There is of tell a crisp- 
ness and raciness about tIle comments, wlzicll 
is the very thÙlg needed to attract attention to 
the text, and many if the little construes 
given are marvels if close-fittÙlg idiomatic 
rendering. The general critical Ùzfroduction 
we have read'll,ith a great deal if in teres t. It 
gives a singularly clear and vivid view if the 
character and literary merit aftachi ng to the 
Terentian writings, and a c01zsþectus if an- 
cinzf criticisms uþ01l them, "which we have not 
seen done, or at all events not so comþletely 
elsewlzere,"-LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 


CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. Edited, with Notes 
and References, by p, J, F, GA
TILLON, 1\I.A., sometime Scholar of St. 
John's College, Cambridge; Classical1\Iaster in Cheltenham College, Crown 
8vo, 7s, 6d. Or interleaved with writing-paper for Notes, half-bound, 
lOs, 6d, 


.. If any of our readers have classical þupils 
they will find this a most serz'iceable volume, 
alike for tlzeir own and for their þuþils' use. 
The paþers are mostly Cambridge or Oxford 
scholarshiþ paþers, and they are most carifztlly 
edited and amlo/ated, so as to make their use 
as easy mld as profitable as possible. The 
paþers chosen are of tlze very highest order, 
and we cml only say that SUcll a Ilelþ 'would 
have been invaluable to ourselves when en- 
gaged in such work as to require it."-LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN. 
" Tlze papers are well selected, and are 
fairly representative of the þrÍ1lciþal classi- 
cal examinations if tlte þr
sent day."- 
ATHENÆUI\I, 


.. A II WllO have had anything to do 'with 
examinations, eSþecially as examinees, will 
recoglzise the utility 0/ a well-selected and 
well-edited collection of examÙlation þaþers. 
It is a sort ifscholastic chart, and marks the 
rocks and quicksa1lds OIl wllich carelessness or 
ignorance may su ./fer shijnureck. Mr. Gan- 
tillOlx's book is a Judicious collection '!f þaþers. 
His notes COll'lley information in cases where 
it is 1l0t easily accessible, alld where it is, 
mention the sources at 'll,hidl it may be found. 
hl the 1lotes to the philosoþltical þapers, Ile 
takes freque1zt oþþortlmities of statÙlg con- 
cisely the oPinions if tlze ancient þllilosoþhers, 
and of riferrÍ1lg to the writings if their 11l0r
 
,nod ern successors. "-SCOTSMAN, 


THE AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. Reprinted by permission 
from the Times, \Vith some Introductory Remarks on the Origin and De- 
velopment of 1\Iiracle Plays, and some Practical Hints for the use of Intending 
Visitors. By the Rev, 1\IALCOLM 1\IAcCoLL, l\I,A., Chaplain to the Right 
Ron, Lord Napier, K. T, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 2S. 6d, 


.. To IIlose whom the war has deprived of 
an oþþortU1lity to see tlzat most curious reliC 
0/ former days, this little book 'will þrove 
Ilighly interesting. . , , It gives a highly 
Í1zteresting sketch 0/ miracle þlays in tlze 
middle ages, tracÌ1lg tlzem from a very early 
þeriod, ami also giving much þractical infor- 
1nation,"-CHURCH HERALD. 
" The Rev, iI/aleolm flfacColllzasreþrinted 
from tile ' Times' his graþllic narrative 0/ 
the AJ1lmergau Passi01l Play. It will Serlle 
as a þleasmzf memoriLzl to those wlw were 
forf1t1zate enough to be sþectators 0/ that 
drama this year, ami also as a usiful guide 
to such as þurþose a fit/lire visit."-UNION 
REVIEW. 
"Tllose who were disaþþointed this year Í1t 
tluir intended exþeditioll to the Tyrol, and 


they are to be numbered by thousalllis, will do 
'well to þrocure the Rev. fl/alcolm fllacColl's 
graþllic accoll1zf."-CHl:RCH TIMES. 
" A n extremely able a1ld interesting ac- 
c01mt 0/ litis yeaYs Passion Play. Our readers 
'will not regret buying this little sketch,"- 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
" A n interesting account of' the Passion 
Play enacted every tenth year at Oóer-Am- 
mt!rgau Í1l Bavaria. In this little volume 
we are furnished with all the particu- 
lars Ùl riference to going to, mld staying Í1l, 
the nmu classical region 0/ Ammergau_ III 
fact, flE r. M acC oIl gÍ'lles us a sort if half 
guide, half history, and a graþhic and highly 
enlightened criticism 0/ the characters and 
features if tlze þlay!'-WESTMINSTER RE- 
VIEV-:, 


THE COMMENTARIES OF GAlUS: Translated, with Notes, by 
J. T, ABDY, LL,D" Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, 
and Barrister-at-Law of the Norfolk Circuit, formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall ; 
and BRYAN \V ALKER, 1\1. A" .M, L., Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus Christi 
College, and Law Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge, formerly Law 
Student of Trinity Hall and Chancellor's Legal Medallist. Crown 8vo, 12S,6d. 
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NETV THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGY. By various writers, Edited by the Rev, JOHN HENRY 
BLUNT, :M.A., F.S,A, Editor of the Annotated Book of Common Prayer, 


Comþlete Ù'l one volume of 833 þages, imþerial 8vo (Equal to six 8'(:10 volumes of 
400 þages each), and þri1lted Ùl large readable tyþe, 42S. or haif-bo1t11d in 
morocco, 52S. 6d, 


I. NATURE OF THE WORK, This Dictionary consists of a series of original 
Essays (alphabetically arranged, and 575 in number) on all the principal subjt!cts 
connected with the Doctrines of the Christian Church, Some idea of the subjects, 
and of the length of the articles, may 
e formed from the following titles of those 
which occupy the work from page 700 to page 720, 


SIG
, 
SIMONY, 
SIN, 
SINAITIC CODEX. 
SOCINIA
ISM, 
SOLIFIDIANISM, 
SOUL. 


SPINOZISM. 
SPIRIT, 
SPIRIT, THE HOLY. 
SPONSORS, 
SUBDEACONS. 
S UBLAPSARIÃNIS
I, 
SUBSTANCE, 


SUFFRAGAN. 
S UNDA y, 
SUPEREROGATION, 
SUPERNATURAL. 
S UPERSTITIO N, 
S UPRALAPSARIANISM. 
SUPREMACY, PAPAL. 


'2, OBJECT OF THE \YORK, The writers of all the Essays have endeavoured to 
make them sufficiently exhaustive to render it unnecessary for the majority of 
readers to go further for information, and, at the same time, sufficiently suggestive 
of more recondite sources of Theological study, to help the student in following up 
his subjects. By means of a Table prefixed to the Dictionary, a regular course of 
such study may be carried out in its pages, 


3, PRINCIPLES OF THE \YORK, The Editor and his coadjutors have carefully 
avoided any party bias, and consequently the work cannot be said to be either 
"High Church," "Low Church," or "Broad Church," The only bias of the. 
Dictionary is that given by Revelation, History, Logic, and the literary idiosyn- 
cracy of each particular contributor. But the Editor has not attempted to assist 
the circulation of the book by making it colourless on the pretence of impartiality, 
Errors are freely condemned, and truths are expressed as if they were worth ex- 
pressing; but he believes that no terms of condemnation which may be used ever 
transgress the bounds of Christian courtesy. 


4, PART OF A SERIES. The Dictionary of Theology is compl
te in itself, but 
it is also intended to form part of a Series, entitled, "A Summary of Theology," 
of which the second volume, "A Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, and Schools of 
Thought," is in a forward state of preparation for the press, 


t< Taken as a 'whole the articles are the 
work of þractised 'writers, and well informed 
and solid theologians. . . . lYe kllo'w no 
book of its size and bulk wlzich suþþlies tIll! 
information here given at all; far less w,!ich 
suþþlies it in an arrangement so accessible, 
with a comþleteness ofinformatúm so thorough, 
and with a1l ability in tIle treatment of þro- 
found subJects so great. Dr. Hook's most 
useful volume is a work of high calibre, but it 


is the work of a single mind, IVe ha'lle here 
a wider range of tllOught fro112 a greater 
variety of sides. lVe have here also fill! work 
of men who evidently k1l0'ifJ what they write 
about, and are somewlzat more þrtýóund (to 
say the least), than tIle writers of fill! currnzt 
Dictionaries of Sects a1zd Heresies."-GuAR- 
DIAN. 
" lJIere antiquaria1lism. hO'llJeverinteresting, 
has little þlace in it, But for all þractical 
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þurþoses t'ts historical articles are excellent. 
They are of course, and of 1l1!ccssity, a good 
deal condclzsed, yet they are wondeifully 
comþlete; see for examþle such articles as 
'Atlzeism,' 'Cabbala,' 'Calvinism,' 'Can- 
onization,' cConvocatÙJ1Zs,' , Evangelical,' 
C Fatlzers,' C Infant Baþtism,' &c" &c, But 
tlze strength of tlze book lies Ùz the theology 
þroþer, and lzerein more þarticularly in 'wlzat 
one may call the metaþhysical side of doctrine: 
-see tlze articles on 'ç onceþtualism,' , Doubt,' 
C Dualism,' , Election," Eternity,' 'Everlast- 
ing Punishment,' C Fatalism,' and till! like, 
IVe mention these as clzaracteristic of till! 
book. At tlze same time other more þractical 
matters are fully dealt witll. Tlure are ex- 
cellent and elaborate þaþers on such 'words as 
'Eucharist,' 'Co
ssion,' 'Blood,' 'Cross,' 
'Antichrist,' to say nothing of the host'!! minor 
matters on which it is most convenient to be 
able to tUrlZ to a book whiclz gives you at a 
glance till! þith f!1 a whole library in a column 
or a þage. Tlzus it will be obvious tlzat it 
takes a very much 'wider range than any 
undertaking of tlze same kind in our la1zguage; 
mid that to those if our clergy who have not 
tllefortune to sþend in books, and would 110t 
have the leisure to use tlzem if tlzey þossessed 
them, it 'will be the most serviceable and re- 
liable substitute for a large library we Ca1l 
think of. And Ùl l1zany cases, while keeþÙlg 
strictly witlzin its þrovince as a Dictionary, it 
contrives to be marvellously suggestive of 
tllOught and reflediOlls, 'which a serious 
11lÙtded man will take with him and þonder 
9ver for his own elaboration and future use. 
As an examþle of this we may refer to the 
whole article OIl Doubt. f t is treated of 
under tlze successive heads q/,-(I) its nature; 
(2) its origin; (3) tlu history of the þrincij>al 
perioás of Doubt; (4) the consciousness-or 
actual exþerience of Doubt, and how to deal 
with its different þhases ami kÙuls; (5) the 
relations 0/ Doubt to action and to beliif. To 
exþlain a little we will lzere quote a þara- 
graþh or t-..uo, wlzich may not be 1macceþtable 
to our readers. , . , TIll! variety of the 
rifere11ces given in the course 0/ this article, 
and at its c011clusion, show how carf!fully tile 
writer lzas thought out mId studied his subJect 
in its various 11la11ijëstations in many various 
minds, and illustrate very forcibly how much 
reading goes to a very small amount of sþace 
in anything worth tile 1zame 0/ ' Dictionary of 
Tht!ology.' We trust most sincerely tlzat the 
book may be largely used. For a þresent to a 
clergyman on his ordÙzation, or from a þar- 
ishioner to Ilis þastor, it would be most aþþro- 
þriate. It may indeed be called 'a box of 
toolsfor a workingclergY11lan,'''-LITERARV 
CHURCHMAN. 
"Seldom has an English work 0/ equal 
magnitude been so þer11leated with Catholic 
ÙzstÙlctS, and at the same time seldom lzas a 
'work OIl theology beell keþt so free from till! 
drift of rhetorical incrustation. Of course it 
is not meant tlzat all these remarks aþþly in 
their full extent to every article. Itz a great 
Dictionary there are comþositi01ls, as in a 
great house tlzere are vessels, of vario1ts kinds. 
Some of these at afuture day may be reþlaced 
by otlzen more substantial in flzeir build, 
more þroþortionate in their outline, and more 
elaborate in their detail. But admitting alt 
thi
, tlze whole remains a home to whicl, tile 
student will consta11tly recur, sure to filld 


sþacious chambers, substantialfurniture, and 
(which is most imþortant) 110 stinted light."- 
CHURCH REVIEW, 
"The second ant/final instalment -of Mr, 
Blunt's usiful Dictionary, itsel.l but a þart of a 
more comþrelzensÍ'lle þlan, is nowbeflre tlze þub- 
lic, a11dfully szataÙls tlze mainly favourable 
imþression created by the aþþearance of the 
first þart. 1Vitlzin the sþhere it has marked 
outfor itself, no equally usiful book of rtiference 
exists in Englislzfor the elucidati01l 0/ tlzeolo- 
gical þroblems. , , , Entries which dis- 
þlay much care, research, and Judgment Ù, 
comþilation, and wlzich will make the task of 
tlze þarish þriest 'who is brought face to face 
wiflz any f!.f the þractical questions which they 
involve far easier tlzan has beelz hitherto. 
Tlze very fact that the utterances are Ilere and 
tlure somewhat more guarded and hesitating 
tlzan quite accords with our Judgment, is a 
gain in so far as it þrotects the work from till! 
clzarge of Ùlcu!catÙlg extreme views, and will 
thus secure its admissiol1 in many þlaces wlzere 
moderation is accounted the crowl1Í11g grace,' 
-CHURCH TIMES. 
" The writers who are at work on it are 
scholars a1zd theologians, and earnest de- 
ftlulers if the Christia1l faith. They evi- 
dently IlOldfast tlzefundamental doctrines 0/ 
Christianity, and have the religious instruc- 
tion of the risÙzg ministry at heart. jlIore- 
over, their scheme is a noble one; it does credit 
not only to their learning and zeal, but also to 
tlleir tact alld discretion. '-LONDON QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. 
" bzfinitely tIll! best book of the kind in the 
language; a1ld, if not the best conceivable, it 
is þerhaþs the best we are ever likely to see 
withÙl its comþass as to size and scoþe. A CC11- 
rate an:l succÍ1zct in statement, it may safely 
be trusted as a ha'ldbook as regards fåcts, 
while in our judgJ1letzt, this second þart still 
maintains the character we gave tile first, 
1zamely, of showing most ability Í1l its way of 
treating the more abstract and metaþhysicat 
side of tlzeological questions. The liturgical 
articles also in this þart dt!serve eSþecial me1l- 
tion. The book is sure to make its own way 
by sheer force of usifulness." - LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 
" If is not oþen to doubt that this 71Jork, if 
which the sec01ld and concludÙzg þart has just 
been issued, is in every sense a valuable and 
imþortant one, 11-[ r. Blunt's DictiOltary is a 
most acceþtable addition to Ellglish theological 
literature, Its general style is terse and 
vigorous. Whilst its þages are free from 
wordiness, there is nOlze of tlzat undue conden- 
sation which, under tlze þlea of judicious bre- 
vity, veils a mere cmþty jotting dOWll iffami- 
liar statemelzts (mld mis-statemelzts), at second 
or, it may be, third hand from existing works. 
Dean Hook's well-k'1own Dictionary makes 
the n arest aþþroach to tile one now bdóre us, 
but 11-1 r. Blunt's is decidedly tlze better of tlze 
twO."-ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
" If will be found 0/ admirable service to all 
students of theology, as advancing and maÙz- 
taÙling the Clmrch's views on all subJects as 
fall 'lI.!ithin tlze range of fair argument ami 
inquiry. It is 1lOt qftell that a work of so 
comþrelze1zsive mid so þrofotmd a 1lflture is 
marked to the very end by so many sig1zs of 
7llide and careful research, s01l1ld criticism, 
and well-founded altd .well-exþressed beliif."- 
STANDARD, 
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SERMONS. By HENRY l\IELVILL, B,D" late Canon of St, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. Two vols. 
SSe each, Sold separately. 
u fifessrs. RivÏ1zgton have þublished very 
oþþortunely, at a time 'when ClzlIrchme1z are 
thinking 'with satisþlcfion of the new blood 
infused into tile Clzaþter of St. Patti's, sermons 
by Henry Melvill, wlzo Ùthis day was as cele- 
brated as a þreacher as is Canon Liddon now, 
TIle sermonS are not only couclted in elegant 
language, but are reþlete with matter 'whicll 
the younger clergy would do well to study."- 
JOHN BULL. 
" Henry lIfelvill's Ï1ttellect was large, his 
imagination brilliant, his ardour intense, 
and ltis style strong, fervid, and þicturesque. 
Of tell he seemed to glow wiflt the Ùzspirati01z 0/ 
a þroþllet,"-A
IERICAN QUARTERLY Cl{UR8H 
REVIEW. 
"It 'would be easy to quote þorti01tS 0/ ex- 
ceedÙzg beauty andþower. It 'was not, however, 
the charm 0/ style, nor wealtlt of words, botlt 
which Canon Melvill þossessed Í1t so great 
abundance, that he relied on to wÙt souls; but 
the þower and sþirit of H im 'who said, ' I, if I 
be lifted uþ, will draw all men to lIfe."'- 
RECORD. 
cc Everyone who can remember the days 
'lvlzClt Catzon .il-felvill was the þreacher of the 
day, will be glad to see these fiur-and-fwenty 
0/ Ids Ser11l01tS so nicely reþroduced. His S er- 


Paul's, and 
Crown 8vo. 


mons were all the result of real study atzd 
genuine reading, 'with far more tlteology Ùt 
tlzem titan those of many who make much more 
þroftssion of theology. There are sermons 
here wllÍch we can þ.?rs01tally remember; it 
has been a þleasure to us to be reminded 0/ 
tlzem, and we are glad to see them brougltf 
bifore the þresent generation. We hoþe that 
they may be studied, for they deserve it tho- 
rougltly."-LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
"Few þreachers Itave had more admirers 
than the Rev. Henry llfelvill, and the new 
edition of his Sermons, Ùl two volumes, will 
doubtless find þlenty of þurcltasers. The ser- 
mons abound Ùl thought, and the f1lOugltts are 
couched in English wllÍch is at Ollce elegant 
Ùt constructi01t and easy to read."-CHURCH 
TIMES, 
" The Sermons if CaltOlt fifelvill, ?lOW re- 
þublished Ùt two Izandy volumes, need O1lly to 
be mentioned to be sure if a Itearty welcome. 
Sound learning, well-weighed words, calm atld 
keen logic, and solemlt devoutness, mark the 
whole series of masterly discourses, which em- 
brace some of the clziif doctrines 0/ the Church, 
tllld set tltem forth Ùl clear and Scriþtural 
strength," -STANDARD, 


A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By JOHN PILKINGTON NORRIS, :\1. A" Canon of Bristol, formerly one o( Her. 
l\Iaje
ty's Inspectors of Schools, 
(Forming the Fourth Volume of KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE,) 
Small 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


" This is very much the best book ofits kind 
we have seen. Tile Oldy fault is its shorbtess, 
which þreve?tfs its goÍ1zg into tile details wlzich 
'would suþþort ami illustrate its statements, 
and 'which Ùt the þrocess if ilblstratÙtg them 
wouldfix f1lem UþOll the minds and memories 
0/ its readers. It is however, a great im- 
þrovement llþon any book of its kÙtd we know. 
It bears all the marks of being the c01tde1tsed 
work 0/ a real scholar, a1ld 0/ a divine too. 
Tile bulk of tile book is take1t uþ with a 'Life 
of Christ' comþiled from tile Four Cosþels so 
as to exhibit its steþs and stages alul salie1tt 
þoints. Tile rest of the book consists of Í1tde- 
þendent chaþters en sþecial þoints."-LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN, 
" Tlds book is no ordinary comþendium, no 
mere' cram-book'; sfilliess is it an ordÍ1lary 
reading bookfor schools; but the schoolmaster, 
tile S unday-scllool teacller, and the seeker after 
a comþrehensive knowledge of Divine trutlt 
will find it worthy of its name. Ctl1tonlVorris 
writes simþly, revereutly, witltOut great dis- 
þlay '!f learning, gi'llÍ1lg the result of muclz 
careful study Ùt a short comþass, a1ld adorn- 
Í1tg tIle subject by the feluteY1leSS and !wllesty 


with which he treats 2't. . , . TVe hoþe 
that tltis little book will have a very wide 
circulati01l and that it will be studied; altd 
'li'e can þromise that those w/to take it uþ will 
not readily þut it dowll agaÙt."-RECORD. 
" Tlzis is a golden little volume. Having 
ofte1t to critieise unsþaringly 'l/olumes þub- 
lislled by lIIessrs. RivÍ1zgton, and bearÙtg the 
deeþ Higlz Church brand, it is the greater 
satiifacfion to be able to commend this book so 
emþ/zatically. Its design is exceedingly modest. 
Canolt Norris writes þrimarily to helþ 
'Y01t1lger students' Ùl studying the Gosþels. 
But this unþrdendÙtg volume is one which 
all students may study 'lvith advalztage. It 
is flit admirable ma1tltal fir those who take 
Bible Classes tltrough f1ze Cosþels. Closely 
sifted in style, so that all is cleara1ut weighty; 
full of unostentatious learllillg, atld þregnmtt 
with suggestiolt; deeþly reverent in sþirit, 
and altogether EVa1lgelical in sþirit; Catt01t 
Norris' book suþþlies a real want, ami ought 
to be welcomed by all eaY1zest ,'lut devout 
students of the Holy GosþelS."-LONDON 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CATHEDRAL SYSTEM 
VINDICATED AND FORCED UPON l\IEl\IBERS OF CATHEDRAL 
FOUNDATIONS, Eight Sermons, preached in the Cathedral Church of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity of Norwich, By Enw ARD l\IEYRICK GOUL- 
BURN, D.D" Dean of Norwich, late Prebendary of St. Paul's, and one of 
J Ier l\Iajesty's Chaplains. Crown 8vo, ss, 
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THE LYRICS OF HORACE. Done into English Rhyme, By 
THO
IAS CHARLES BARIr\G, l\1.A" late Fellow of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, Small 4to, 7 s. 


" The most jealous regard to the true mean- 
ing of flze þoet, and, in general, a sþirited and 
graceful rendering throughout, claim for tltis 
volume, elegmtf in its accidetds of tinted 


þaþer, sharþly cut tyþe, and amþle margin, a 
higlz þlace among tlze E1zglish reþreseltfations 
of the Roman lyricþoet,"-RECORD. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated by J, G. CORDERY, late of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and now of H, 
I. Bengal Civil Service, Two vols, 
8vo, I6s. 


.. A new translation of the Iliad, marked 
by certainly more than average ability, im- 
þarts more tlzan 11sual interest to the classic 
element. We believe that few of those who 
read 111 r. C ordery's version will not COllCur in 
our oþÍ1lÍon that it gives, l'n the whole, a very 
fair E1Zglisiz coþy of the grand Homericþoem, 
CalZ always be read with þleasure, ami C01Z- 
taÍ1zs many þassages 0/ great merit. , . , 
lIf r. C ordery's merits seem to be a simþlicity 
which does not, as is too o/ten the case, verge 
on þuerility; faithfulness ami care without 
stitfizess, mzd scholarshiþ without þedantry, 
His notes, though short, are thoroughly well 
'u!eighed and 'well 'u!riften, and testify to flze 
tlzouglzt wlzich he Izas bestowed on every asþect 
of his task. In conclusion, we reþeat that 
both tlzose who calZ and those who camzot read 
the orig'inal may turn to /.11'1'. Cordery's ver-- 
sion, and be sure of filLdillg Í1z it bot/z þleasure 
alzd þrofit."-STANDARD. 
" lJI r, C ordery has been very succesiful Ùt 


reþroducing Homer's terse, vigorous simþli- 
city in readable blank verse."-ExAMINER. 
" There is a great masculine vigour Í1z tlu 
translation, ami now and t/zen, though rarely, 
agreatfelicityo/exþression. That lIfr. Cor- 
dery's versi01z is always direct maybe at once 
admitted, a1zd Í1z some þassages, especially tlu 
wratliful þassages, this directness attains a 
very high order of Homeric force. if, how- 
ever, we comþare lIIr. Cordery with i'wo 0/ his 
þrÍ1zciþal blank verse þredecessors, Co-..uþerand 
the late Lord Derby, we slwuld say he has, 
on the wlzole, greatly the advantage 0/ boflz, 
-of Cowþer (whose Iliad 'was far inferior to 
his Odyssey), because he is both closer to his 
original, andfar more vigorous and direct,- 
of Lord Derby, because Mr Cordery lzas taken 
more uniform þaÍ1zs, alld not so l!fien merged 
tlze rich Homeric detail in the wooden con- 
venti01Ùz/isms of general þlzrases. Mr. Cor- 
dery's versi01z is by fir tlze best blalzk verse 
translati01z as yet k,lOWlZ to US,"-SPECTATOR, 


A PROSE TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL'S ECLOGUES 
AND GEORGICS, By an Oxford Graduate. Crown 8vo, 2S, 6d. 


ESSAYS ON THE PLATONIC ETHICS. By THOMAS :MAGUIRE, 
LL,D. ex S, T,C,D" Professor of Latin, Queen's College, Galway, 8vo, 5s, 


THE ELEGIES OF PROPERTIUS. Translated into English Verse. 
By CHARLES ROBERT 
IOORE, M,A" late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, Small 8vo, 2S. 6d. 


HISTORIÆ ANTIQUÆ EPITOME: Founded on the Two First 
Portions of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch, by Jacobs and Doering. By the 
Rev, THO:\IAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, l\I, A" formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Eighth Edition, I2mo, 4->. 


SACRED ALLEGORIES. llÌùstrated Edition, By the Rev, 'V. 
ADA:\IS, 1\1 ,A" late Fellow of J\lerton College, Oxford, 
The SHADO\V of the CROSS, Illustrated by BIRKET FOSTER and G. E, 
HICKS, 
The DIST AXT HILLS, Illustrated by SAMUEL PALMER, 
The OLD :i\IAN'S HO:\lE, Illustrated by J, C. HORSLEY, A,R,A" and 
BIRKET FOSTER, 
The KING'S l\IESSENGERS, Illustrated by C. 'V, COPE, R,A, 
New Editions, square crown 8vo" 2S, 6d, each, 
The Cheap Editions may still be had, 18mo" Is, each, or 6d, in Paper Covers, 
The FOUR ALLEGORIES in one Volume. Presentation Edition. Small4to, lOS, 6d, 
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THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction and Notes, By CHARLES H, HOOLE, 11. A" Senior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ce Afr. Hoole, we think, has acted rightly in tion 0/ þrejudices 'which encrust the mind 0/ 
translating from the Greek text (e'l'en 110W the ordinary British Christian 0/ the nine- 
not quite comþlete) as edited by Hilgenfeld. teenth century. For our 07vn þart, we can 
His translation runs ./lue1zfly enough, and 11ever .fOrget its t;/Iect OIL our own minds, when 
enables any English reader wlzo is curious in the very outset 0/ our acquaÏ1tfance wifll 
about the' Sheþllerd' to read it f11rough in Christian antiquity, we came uþon it un- 
t'lVO or three hours."-SATURDAY REVIEW. awares and unguided in all unassisted at- 
ce The 'Sheþherd t!f Hennas,' tltatsingular temþt to read' The Fathers.' We 'lvisll it 
relic 0/ file sub-aþostolic age, and fruitful were þlaced in all school libraries. S011le 
þarent 0/ the long series 0/ Christian alle- boys, at least, 'lvould be interested in its simþle 
gories wlzich has since aþþeared, has just been vigour and earnestness, and, at any rate, it 
þublished in a ne'lIJ translati011, 'lvith an in- would serve to take away that sense 0/ stiffened 
troducti011 and notes by Iffr. Charles H. Hoole, unreality and seþarationfromcom11l0nlzuman 
0/ Christ Church. Oxford. The version is life al1d interests 7vhich encumbers their no- 
cariful and fluent, and the form 0/ the book tions 0/ Church history. The edition bifore 
more conve1tÍent than tltat of any other Eng- us lzas a thoroughly good literary Ùzfroduc- 
lish editi011 'lve know. "-UNION REVIEW. tion al1d some good notes. It is a scholarly 
" To our thinking till! 'Slzeþherd of Her- introduction. and has our warmest recom- 
mas' is þractically one of the most valuable mendation. "-LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
and imþortmtf 0/ all the early þieces 0/ Cilris- .. This trmlslation 0/ 'The Sheþherd 0/ 
tia11 literature. Of course we do not mean Hennas' is tile }irst made from tIle Greek 
tltat it is imþortmtf Í11 the same 7uay that the original, as edited by Pro.fëssor Hilgaifeld. 
Ignatian letters are imþorta11 t, or that the 111 it Iflr. Hoole ltas gÍ'l l e11 an excellent reþre- 
elaborate theological writings 0/ Irenæus are sentatioll 0/ the original. The version is 
imþortant, But for the ge11eral reader, for faitliful, reads 'well, and may therifore be com- 
those 7vho are not þrofessional tlleol()gia11S, it mellded to the attention 0/ all who are Í11ter- 
has ahvays seemed to 1tS that the' Slleþherd' ested Ùl early þatristic literature. Tile tran- 
Ù exactly the book to oþen their eyes to tIle slator has þrefixed an introduction of tlzirty 
tone 0/ mind and circle of ideas 0/ ordinary 011e þages, mid added notes at the close, 'lllhicli 
C Ilristiml folk of tile sub-aþostolic age, and are creditable to his leanÛ11K and judgment." 
thereby to clear away the absurd accumula- -ATHENÆU!\I, 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS FOR THE HOLY COM- 
:MUKION, \Vith a Preface by C, J, ELLICOTT, D,D., Lord Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol. \Vith rubrics and borders in red, Royal 32mo., 2S, 6d, 
tc Dev01tf beauty is tile sþecial character 0/ Holy Communion.' intended as a manual.fOr 
tltis new maJwal, and it ought to be a favour- tlte recently confirmed, nicely þrinted, and 
ite. Rarely has it lzaþþened to us to meet theologically s01md."-CHURCH TIMES. 
'lJ.Iitll so remarkable a combÍ11ation ofthorougll " Infreslmess andferl10ur 0/ dez 1 0tion, ft7V 
þracticabless 'lvith that almost þoetic 7uarmtll mOder11 11laJlUtlls 0/ þrayer are to be comþared 
7vhich is the Ilighest fl07ver of genuÍ11e devo- 
lJitll it. Its faults are a too exc!usi'iJe sub- 
tion. It deserl'es to be þlaced along with tile jecti'l'eness, and a 'want of realisÙzg the higher 
manual edited by illr. .I{eble so shortly bifore Catholic teaching. Thus, tIle Holy Sacrifice 
his decease, 1Wt as suþerseding z"f,for the scoþe has not its due þromÙzence, tile sacrament 0/ 
of the two is different, but to be taken alO1lg Penance is ignored, our fidl C011l11l1/1lÏon 7villl 
'llJitll it. ll/othing can exceed the beauty and the saÙds deþarted is obscured, and the 
fulness of the dez ' otions bifore c011lmzmion in Catlzolic Church on em,-th as an outward 
lIfr. Keble's book, but 'lve thÙlk that Í1z some organisation is þld too much in tile back- 
þoÍ11ts tile devotions here gi'i'en after Holy ground. The book, Í11 short, is strictly 
Communion are l'1len suþerior to it."-LITER- Anglica11, but 7vith a strong tendency to 
ARY CHURCHMAN. mysticis11l. For all that, it has a warmtll qf 
"Bishoþ Ellicott has edited a book of (eelÍ11g a1ld a reality 0/ dC'l'otion 7l,hicll7Vill 
'Prayers mid flfeditations.fOr the Holy endear it to the heartso/11laJlY Catholics, mid 
Communion,' whicll. among Eucharistic man- 7vill make it eSþecially a most welcome com- 
1mls, lzas its 07.vn sþecial cllaracteristic. The þanion to those among the young 7uho are 
BisllOþ recommends it to the newly co,qinned, earnestly stri'lIÙlg after tile sþirituallife."- 
to the tender-Izearted and the dC'l I Old, as CHURCH HERALD. 
having beal c0111þiled by a Y01dliful þerson, " A mong the suþþly of Eucharistic Manu- 
and as being marked by a þeculiar 'freshness.' als, one deserl'es sþecial attention and C0111- 
Having looked tllrough the volume, tue ha'l'e mendation.' Prayersand
'11t:'ditatÙJ1ls' merits 
þleasure in seconding the recommendations of flll! Bishoþ 0/ Gloucester's eþithets of ' warm, 
the good Bishoþ. TVe kn07v of no more suit- devout, aJldfresh.' And it is thoroughly Eng- 
able manual Jör the lle7l'ly confirmed, and /ish Clzurch besides."-GuARDlAN. 
nothing more likely to engage the symþathies "TVe al'e by no means surþrised that 
of youtlifuillearts. There is a U1tÍ011 of the BisllOþ Ellicott should ha'l1e benl so much 
deeþest sþirit of devotion, a rich exþression of struck 'll!ith this little work, on accidentally 
exþerimental life, with a due recognition of seeing it in manuscriþt, as to urge its þublica- 
till! objects of faith, such as is not always to be tion, and to þriface it with his commendation. 
found, but 'll'hich characlerises this manual in The devotion7l'hich it breathes is trulyferz'C1zl, 
an eminent degree."-CHvRCH REVIEW. and the language attracli1 1 e, and as þroceed- 
" The Bislwþ 0/ Gloucester's imþrimatur is illg from a young þers011 the 'If'ork is altogether 
attached to' Prayers mid flIeditationsfor the not a little striking."-RECORD. 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. From the French, By 
the Author of " A Dominican AItist," "Life of ,Madame Louise de France," 
&c, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


H (The Hidden Life of the Soul,' by the 
author of (A Dominican A rtist,' is from the 
writings 0/ Father Grou, a French refugee 
þriest of 1792, 'who died at Lulworth. I t well 
deserves the character given it 0/ beÙlg (ear- 
nest and sober,' and not (sensati011al.'''- 
GUARDIAN. 
H Betweenfifly and sixty short readings on 
sþiritual subjects, exquisitely exþressed, and 
not merely exquisite in exþressi011, but þre- 
senting a rare combination 0/ sþiritual deþth 
and 0/ str011g þractical common sense. We 
have read cartifidly a large number of them, 
for, after readÙlg a few as texts, we could 
not lay it down without going mucllfitrther 
than was sufficient fir the mere þurþose of re- 
þortÙlg on the book. The author was one Père 
Grou, a native of Calais, born in 1731, who in 
1792 f01md an asylmn from tile troubles 0/ the 
French Re'l'oltdÙm at Lulworth Castle, k'1own 
doubtless to many of our readers as the ancestral 
h011leoftheold Roman CatholicfamilyofU"eld, 
'where he died in 1803. There is a 'w011deifitl 
charm about these readÙlgs-so calm, so true, 
so thoroughly Christian. JVe do not knO'ltJ 
where they would come amiss. As materials 
for a consecuti'l'e series of meditations for the 
faitliful at a series of early celebrations they 
would be excelle1d, or for þrivate readÍ11g 
durÍ11g .A.d7/entor Lent."-LITERARVCHURCH- 
MAN. 
" From the Frellch of Jean Nicolas Groll, a 
þious Priest, w/
ose works teach resignation 


to tlze DÍ'l,ine will. He 10001ed, we are told, 
to inculcate simþlicity, freedom from all 
affectation and llnreality, the þafience and 
humility which are too surely grounded in 
sel.[-kllowledge. to be surþrised at a fall, but 
'wzthal so allted to confidence in God as to 
make reCO'l'ery easy and sure, Tilis is the 
sþ!rit 0/ tIle 'llolume which is intended to fur- 
lllSl1 ad'l'lce to those who would cultÍ'llate a 
quiet, meek, a11d childlike sþirit."-PUBLIC 
OPINION. 
H The work is by Jean .f.ticolas Grou, a 
Frellcll Priest, who, dri'l'en to England by the 
first Revolufi011,fo'l1ld a home with a Roman 
CatllOlic family at Lulwortll for tlxe ten re- 
maining years of a retired. studious devout 
life. The work bears internal evidence of 
being that of a sþirit which had been fed on 
such works as the (Sþiritual Exercises' the 
( Imitatiol1 o/Christ,' mld the (Dez'out Life' 
of St. Francis of Sales, and whicll has here 
reþroduced them, tested by its own life-exþeri- 
e11Ce, mid cast in the mould of its own Í11divi- 
duality. How 11lUcli the work, Ùl its þresent 
form, may O'llle to the Judicious care of the 
Editor, we are not aware; but as it is þre- 
sented to us, it is, while deeþly sþiritual, ycf 
so earliest alld sober in its ge11eral tone, so free 
from doctrÍ11al error or unwholesome senti- 
ment, that we confidently recomme11d it to 
English Church þt'oþle as one of the most 
valuable of this class if books which we have 
metwith."-CHURCH BUILDER. 


THE WITNESS OF ST. JOHN TO CHRIST; being the Boyle 
Lectures for 1870, "-ith an Appendix on the Authorship and Integrity of 
St. John's Gospel and the Unity of the Johannine "-ritings, By the Rev. 
STA
LEY LEATHEs, l\I ,A" :\Iinister of St, Philip's, Regent Street, and Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, King's College, London, 8vo, lOS, 6d, 
(( .IIlr. Leathes could scarcely have chosen a (( Tlze excellence 0/ this volume for þoþular 
more timely theme, for never were the gel1- þurþoses is- that it dwells largely on 'what 
uÙzeness and authorit)' 0/ the Fourtll Gosþel may be called the interllal evidence of the 
more vehemel1tly assailed thall now. He is gosþel itself. Its literary characteristics- 
well read on tlze literature of Ilis subJect, and which þrO'l'e tlmt the writer meant it as a 
he discusses it 'with 1l1Ucli thoroughlless a1ld Ilistory; its sþiritual sig1llflca1lcy; the Í1l- 
ability. The book is an aþþroþriate sequel to 'ward witness 'which the belief of its trzdh 
hisformer Lectures on tlze 'witness 0/ tlze Old creates; its harmony with otherackllO'luledged 
Testament and if St. Paul to CllriSt, and it writings 0/ St. John, are all discussed, and 
well deserzles to take its þlace in the series to discussed Ùl a 'way'U.hich seems to us conclu- 
which it belongs. .IIlr. Leathes' book is Olle of si'lle. 111 ml elaborate aþþendix, tlze author- 
those which 'we shall keeþ by us for future shiþ of the gosþel and its integrity are dis- 
r'!ftrencealld helþ."-LITERARV CHURCH
IAN, cussed-tholtgh the lecturer is careful to main- 
.. .ðfr. Stanley Leathes is sÙlgularly clear tain tlmt the substantial truth if 'which it 
and forcible in Ids language, mId his thoftglzts te,lches is largely Í1ldeþendnzt 0/ all slidl 
and arguments are original and well sus- questi01ls. To young men this volume a1ld 
tained. The Boyle Lecturesfor tile þast three tile comþanion volume on St. Paul, al1d the 
years ha'l'e þlaced their aut/tors Ùl the first Rook of Acts, may be safe!;' commended, as 
rank 0/ Biblical critics alld exþositors. "- good mental disciþlÙle, and as a timely þrotec- 
PUBLIC OPINION. tion against moderll (mistakes.' "-FREEMAN. 


A HELP TO CATECHISING. Por the Use of Clergymen, Schools, 
and Private Families, By JA
IES BEA\-E
, D,D" Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Toronto, New Edition, I8mo. 2s, 


PARISH MUSINGS; OR, DEVOTION AL POEMS, By JOHN 
S, B. :\IoXSELL, LL, D" Yicar of Egham, Surrey, and Rural Dean, K ew 
Edition. 18mo, limp cloth, IS, 6d,
' or in cover, IS, 
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THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD. A First Book of Prayers and 
Instruction for Children, Compiled by a Priest, Edited by the Rev, T, T, 
CARTER, :ì\1.A" Rector of Clewer, Berks. 'Vith Illustrations. RoyalI6mo, 
2s, 6d. 


QUIET MOMENTS: A Four 'Yeeks' Course of Thoughts and 
redilations, 
before Evening Prayer and at Sunset. By LADY CHARLOTTE :MARIA PEPYS, 


MORNING NOTES OF PRAISE: A Series of 
reditations upon the 
Morning Psalms. By the same Authoress, 
K ew Edition. Small Svo. 2S. 6d, each, Sold separately, 


Ie For quiet, calm, genuine devoutness, un- 
disturbed by mannerism or any tOUell of 
mere fashion in their 'way of looking at things 
or form of e:r:þression, tlzese f7.uo little volumes 
stand very lzigh in our regard. A11d in these 
days when sþecial fashi01ls in religion are so 
rift, and force themselves in almost e'l'ery- 
'where, t"f is like gettÙlg into lzarbour after a 
rough passage to give oneself uþ for a 'willIe to 
such tlwrouf{hly þeaceful books as flzese."- 
LITERARY CHURCH:\IAN. 
" lVe Can with CÐ1zfide1zCC recommend botll 
tlzese little 'llolumes to our readers as worthy 

f beÙlg ranked among tlze best of the devo- 
tional books of tlze day. Fo,. young þersons 
esþecially they 'will be f01md 1110St valuable, as 
the teaching contained Ùl each is so thoroughly 
earnest mld so well show.s how religion should 
be brouglzt to lead on tlze conceY1lS of every day 
life with its various cares, trials, and te11lÞta- 
tions."-ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
"In two very exquisitely bound lit/Ie 
volumes lIIessrs. Rivington reþublish a couþle 
of comþanion volumes 'with which the þresent 
generatiÐ11 are scarcely acquainted. but 'lvllicn 


can never be out of date as exþositions of the 
highest and þurest tone of what may be called 
Church of England þiety. . IVe do 
not know wllether'lve would not þrefer þutting 
tllem into tile hands of ordÙlary Christians- 
and most Christians fall under this category 
-than, almost a11ything we kll,oW of."- 
CHURCH REVIEW, 
" Lady Charlotte Peþys' style is calculated 
to at/rael the class for whom she writes, beÍ1lg 
lively in exþressi011 as well as de1 1 0zd in tone, 
Bofll her volumes are, generally sþeakÙll[, 
sound Ùl doctrine a11d wise in their þractical 
suggestions, a11d may be safely recommended 
as useful þresents to young þeoþle. The new 
editÙm calledfor in each case shows that they 
have already met with some acceþtance, to 
which they are ,justly f1ztifled. "-RECORD. 
"T'wo manuals of devotion which have 
many merits, but esþecially tlzat of suþþlying 
questiolls of self-examination 
f tile most 
searching kind to souls ll1lxious to know their 
duty to God, mld to do it in the daily round of 
life." -ROCK, 


THE STORY OF THE GOSPELS. In a single Narrative, combined 
from the Four Evangelists, showing in a new translation their unity, To 
which is added a like continuous Narrative in the Original Greek. By the 
Rev. \VILLIAM POUl"D, l\1.A., late Fellow ofSt. John's College, Camhridge, 
Principal of Appuldurcombe School, Isle of \Vight, 2 V ols, 8vo. 36s. 


COUNSELS ON HOLINESS OF LIFE. Translated from the 
Spanish of "The Sinner's Guide," by LUIS DE GRANADA, Forming a 
Volume of THE ASCETIC LIBRARY, a Series of Translations of Spiri- 
tual 'V orks for Devotional Reading from Catholic Sources. Edited by the 
Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, :M,A, Square crown 8vo. ss. 


" Tlze D011ZÍ11icanfriar, whose work is here 
translated, was one of the most remarkable 
men of Ids time, celebrated as a most þowe1:ful 
al1d þOþular þreacher, as a mtl11 of tlu 1110St 
dC'i1oted and se(fdell)'ing þiety, a11d of very ex- 
tensive erudition. It was not we are Justly 
told, e eloquence and learning alone fllat gave 
Fray Luis Ilis great infiue11ce. It was IllS 
þure ami holy examþle, his zealfor souls. and 
his þeifect devotion to God's service. He 
inculcated þurity by being himself þure. 
humility by beÍ11l[ Illwlble, CÐ11temþt of tlze 
world by refusing honours and dig1llrÏes, 
þoverty by beillg himself þoor' , . , We 


can sþeak witll confidence of the deeþ sþirit of 
devotion breathed tllrOltgllOut the ge1leral body 
of the work."-RocK. 
" Tlze book is richly studded with quotations 
from tIle Fathers."- ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
"It Ú earnest, fervent, and' þractical; it 
shows a 1110St intimate knowledge of Holy 
Scriþture, and much skill in its aþþlication; 
a11d it deals with flze great f1 1ldamental 
trutlzs of religion ratlzer tllan 'lvitll matters of 
controversy or þrivate oþÙlion. Tile life 
sþecified is well written ami interesting,"- 
Lr rERARY CHURCHMAN. 
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THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866, By HE
RY PARRY LID- 
DOX, D.C,L., Canon of St, Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the 
University of Oxford, Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS: a Sequel to "Thoughts on Per- 
sonal Religion," intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward in 
the Spiritual Life, By EDWARD 1\IEYRICK GOULBURN, D,D" Dean of Nor- 
wich, and formerly one of Her :Majesty's Chaplains in Ûrdinary, Second 
Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


BIBLE READINGS FOR F AMIL Y PRAYER. By the Rev, \V, 
H, RIDLEY. 1\1. A" Rector of Hambleden. Crown 8vo. 
Old Testament-Genesis and Exodus, 2S, 

 St. Luke and S1. John. 2S, 
NewTestament, 
 St, .Matthewand 5t, :\Iark. 2S, 
The Four Gospels, in one volume, 3s, 6d, 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: A Handbook of Religious Information 
respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the :ðIinistry, Divine 
\Yorship, the Creeds, &c., &c, By JOH
 HE
RY BLUNT, 1\1.A. Kew 
Edition, Small 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN; being Thirty-three short Readings, ad- 
dressed to the Children of S, :Margaret's Home, East Grinstead, By the Rev. 
J, 1'1. NEALE, D,D" late "Tarden of Sackville College. Second Edition, 
Small 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


DEAN ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, with English Notes 
intended for the "Cpper Forms of Schools and for Pass-men at the Universi- 
ties, Abridged by BRADLEY H, ALFORD, :\1. A., Vicar of Leavenheath, 
Colchester, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
lOS, 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS: 
containing the Authorized Version, with a revised English Text; l'Iarginal 
References; and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By HE
RY 
ALFORD, D ,D" Dean of Canterbury, Two volumes, or four parts. 8vo, 
54-5', 6d. 
Separately, 
Vol. I, Part I.-The Three first Gospels. Second Edition, 12S, 
Vol. I, Part II,-St. John and the Acts, Second Edition, I os. 6d. 
Vol. 2, Part I.-The Epistles of St, Paul. Second Edition, 16s, 
Vol. 2, Part n,-Hebrews to Revelation. Second Edition, 8vo, I6s, 


A MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION, Comprising-I. A General 
Account of the Ordinance, 2. The Baptismal Vow, and the English Order 
of Confirmation, with Short K otes, Critical and Devotional. 3, ::\leditations 
and Prayers on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordinance, 
\Vith a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare themselves 
for their first Communion, By EDWARD ßIEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D, Dean 
of 
 orwich, Eighth Edition, Small 8vo. IS, 6d. 
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THE CHURCH BUILDER. A Quarterly Journal of Church Extension 
in England and \Vales, Published in connection with The Incorporated 
Church Building Society, With Illustrations. Volumes for 1869 and 1870. 
Crown 8vo. IS, 6d, each, 


SELECTIONS FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
\Yith English Notes. By IIE
RY VA
 LAuN, l\Iaster of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature at the Edinburgh Academy. Crown 8vo, 
Part I. Honoré de Balzac, 3$, 6d. 
Part II, II. A. Taine, 3s. 6d, 
u This selecti01t a1lswers to tlU! require- 
mcnts exþressed by lIf 1", Lo'we in one of his 
sþeeclles on education, where he recommended 
tllat boys sllOuld be attracted to the study of 
Frnzcll by mcans of its lighter literature. lIf. 
"(/all LalUl lias executed the task of selecti01l 
'with excellent taste. The eþisodes he has 
c1losen from the vast' Human Comedy' are 
naturally such as do 1:0t deal with þassions 
and exþeriences that are þroþer to mature age. 
Evcn thus limited, he had an overwhelming 
variety 0/ material to choose from; a1ld his 
selection gives afair imþression of the terrible 
þO'll'er of this wondeiful writer, the study of 
'wllOm is one of the 1110St imþortant memlS of 
self-education Oþe11 to a cultivated mml Ì11 tIle 
11Ùleteelz/h cclztury."-PALL :MALL GAZETTE, 


" This is a volume of selections from the 
works of H. A. Taine, a celebrated contem- 
þorary Frencll autllor. It forms an Ì1zstal- 
mC1zt of a series 0/ selections from modenl 
french autllors .Jlessrs. R iVÌ1lgt01z are now 
ZSSUÙlg. The þrÌ1d, tIle extracts, alld tIle 
notes, are as excellnll as in a þrevious þubli- 
cation of the Same kind we lately lzoticed C01Z- 
taÙIÌ1lg extracts from Balzac. TIU! 110tes, Ùl 
þarticular, evÙlce great care, study, and 
eruditi01l. TIle 'works of TaÍ1ze,from wlliclt 
lengthy quotations are given, are, 'Histoire 
de la Littérature Anglaise,' 'Voyage cn 
Italie,' and' Voyages aux Pyrblées.' These 
comþilations wouldform first-rate class-books 
for advanced Fre1zch students."-PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


WALTER KERR HAMILTON: Bishop of Salisbury. A Sketch 
Reprinted, with Additions and Corrections, from "The Guardian," By H, 
P. LIDDON, D, C,L., Canon of St. Paul's, 8vo, 2S, 6d. 
Or bound with the Sermon "Life in Death," 3s. 6d, 
THE MANOR FARM: A TALE. By.i\f, C, PHILLPOTTS, Author of 
" The lIillford Confirmation," \Vith Illustrations, Small 8vo, 3s, 
d, 
"The I1/mlOr Farm. by lI/iss Plzillþotts, and gl'11tle daughter. The story is a caþital 
autllor of tIle 'Hillford Confirmation,' is a illustrati011 of tlU? 'Z!alue of þerseverance, a1ld 
þious story, whiclz amOltgst other thÙtgs shows it is a book tltat will be "(:ery useful Ï1z þaroclliaI 
tIle da'ltJnÌ1tl{ of liglzt in suþerstitious minds." reading libraries."- JOHN BULL. 
-l\lORNIKG POST. "A þrettily got-uþ and þrettily writtell 
" 'TIle lIfanor Farm' relates hO'ltJ, under little book abo'Zie tIle average of tIle class it be- 
good Ùljluellce, a selfisll girl became a useful longs to.n-EDlNBURGH COURANT, 


A PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR 
CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his Son, By GEORGE DXVYS, 
D,D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough, New Edition. \Vith Twelve 
Coloured Illustrations, Square Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SKETCHES OF THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
\Vith an Intro- 
Second Edition. 


GRECO-RUSSL\N CHURCH, By II, C, RO
IANOFF, 
ductory Notice by the Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
"The t'ltJofold object of this work is 'to 
þrese1zt tIle Englislz 'ltJitlt correct descriþtions 
of the ceremonies of tIle Gl'eco-Russiall Clzurcll, 
alld at the same time withþictures of domestic 
lift in Russialz homes, esþecially t/lOse of the 
clergy alld tlze middle class of nobles;' alzd, 
beY01ld questio1l, the authors labour has been 
so far sucæsiful tltat, 'whilst her Churclz 
sce,zes may be commended as a series if 1110St 
dramatic ami þicturesque tableaux, her social 
sketches ellable us to look at certain þOÙltS be- 
1leatlt the suiface of Russian lift, and ma- 
terially e1zlar..t;e our kllO'Zl/ledge of a country 
concerning which we lzave still a very great 
deal to lea171."-ATHENÆUI\I. 


" The volume before us is allythint; but a 
.förmalliturgical treatise. It migltt be more 
valuable to a few sc/lOlars if it were, but it 
would certaÙzly fail to obtain þerusal at the 
hands of tlU? great majority of tlzose whom tIle 
writer, not ullreasonably, hoþes to attract by 
the narrative style slle Izas adoþtcd. IVlwt she 
Izas set before us is a series of brief outlÙles, 
'whiclz, by their simþle effort to clot/Ie the 
i1iformation give1l us Í1l a livÏ1zg garb, 
remÙuls us of a O1lce-þoþlllar childs' book 
'which 'we remember a generati011 ago, called 
'Sketches oÎ Human .J.1Ianners.' "-CHURCH 
TIMES. 
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PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. By JOHN HENRY 
NE\VMA
, B.D" fonnerly Vicar of St. :Mary's, Oxford, Edited by the Rev, 
\V, J, COPELAND, Rector of Farnham, Essex, From the Text of the last 
Editions published by J\lessrs. Rivington, In 8 vols, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
each. Sold separately. 


SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 
By JOHN HENRY :N"EWMAN, B.D, Edited by the Rev, \V, J. COPELAND, 
Rector of Farnham, Essex, Printed uniformly with the" Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, " \Vith an Index of Dates of all the Sermons, Crown 8vQ, 5 s , 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD, By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D,C,L" Canon of St. Paul's, 
and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford, Third Edi- 
tion, revised. Crown 8vo, 5 s , 


NE1V VOLU.A:fES OF RIVINGT01V'S DEVOTIONAL 
SERIES, 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED WITH RED BORDERS, I6mo" 2s,6d, each, 
THOMAS À KEMPIS, OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
A carefully revised Translation, 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, IS., or in paper cover, 6d. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING. By 
JERE:\IY TAYLOR, D,D" Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore, 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, IS. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY DYING. By 
JEREMY TAYLOR, D,D" Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore, 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, IS. 
The Holy Living and Holy Dying may be had bound together in One Volume, 
5s. ; or without the red borders, 2$, 6d, 


A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION FOR THE BETTER 
UN DERST ANDIKG OF THE LORD'S SUPPER; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and Directions, By 
THO:\IAS \YILSON, D,D" late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, Complete 
Edition, 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, IS" or in paper cover, 6d, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. From the French 
of SAINT FRANCIS of Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva, ANew Translation. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING EVIL 
THOUGHTS: wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are distinctly con- 
sidered and explained, with many Useful Rules for restraining and suppressing 
such Thoughts; suited to the various conditions of Life, and the several tem- 
pers of J\lankind, more especially of melancholy Persons, By \VILLIAM 
CHILCOT, :M,A, 


THE ENGLISH POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT, together 
with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled JACULA PRUDENTUM, 
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CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
GOULD, 1\1. A., Author of "Post- Mediæval Preachers," &c, 
tions. New Edition. Complete in One Vol. Crown 8vo, 


U These Essays will be found to have some- 
thÍ1tg to satisfy most classes of readers; tlze 
lovers of legends þroþer, the curious in þoþular 
delusi01ls, the Ùzitiated in Darwinian alld 
M O1lboddoan theories; mld if, Ùt the chaþters 
on Tell and Gellert, we are a little struck with 
tlze close following qf Dasent's track, in Ids 
preface to the Norse tales. it must be owned 
that tlzere are chaþters-e.g" tl,ose on tIle 
DivÙtÙlg Rod. the Man in the Moon, a1ld the 
Seven Sleeþers-wlziclt þresent new matter. 
and deserve the þraiSe of Ï1tdeþendent research," 
-QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
c, The autkor, indeed, is sometimes fanciful 
and overbold in his conclusi01tS; but he con- 
ducts 1tS through marvellous ways - ways 
which he has studied well before he undertook 
to guide others; and if we do not always 
acquiesce in his descriþtions or arguments, we 


By S, BARING- 
'Vith Illustra- 
6s. 


seldom differ from him witkout hesitatiolt,"- 
ATHENÆUM. 
" IVe have no sþace to linger longer about a 
book wlzich, aþart from tÏs didactic þretensions, 
is an exceedingly amusing mtd interesti1lg 
collection of old stories and lege1lds of tI,e 
middle ages."-PALL :MALL GAZETTE. 
" That, 01l his first visit to the vaneil fietd 
tif mediæval mythology, Mr, Ban'ng-Gould 
should have culled as samþles of its richness 
the most brilliant of the flowers that blo01ned 
Ùt it. is scarcely to be w01ldered at, But it 
shows how fertile is the soil when he is enabled 
to cull from it so goodly a second croþ as that 
which he here þresents to 1tS, TIle my tItS 
treated of t'n tIle þreselzt "llolume vary in in- 
terest-tlzey are all curious and well 'worth 
reading,"-NoTES AND QUERIES, 


THE LIFE OF MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, daughter of 
Louis XV. Known also as the 1\Iother Térèse de St. Augustin. By the 
Author of "Tales of Kirkbeck." Crown 
vo. 6s. 


'S1Ich a record of deeþ, earnest, self-sacri- 
ficin,: þiet.J" beneatll the suiface of PariSian 
lije, dztrÍ1u{ 'what we all regard as tIle worst 
age 0./ French godlessness, ought to teach us all 
a lesson of hoþe and faith, let aþþearances be 
wlzat they may. Here. from out of the court 
and family of Loui's xv, there issues tllis 
11-1' adame Louise, whose life is set before us as 
a sþecimen of as calm and unworldly devotion 
-of a devotion, too, full of shrewd sense mtd 
þ1'actical administrative talent-as a1ZY we 
I,ave ever met with,"-LJTERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 
"On the Istlt of july, I737, Jl,fàrie Leczin- 
ska, the wift qf Loul's XV" and daugltter of 
the dethroned King of Pola1ld. which Prussia 
helþed to desþoil and þlllnder, gave birth to 
her eíghthftmale child, Louise ilIarie, knO'wn 
also as the Mother Térèse de St. Augustin. 
O,t the death of tlze Queen, the þrincess, who 
Ilad long ftlt a vocation for a religious lift, 
obtained the COnsC1tt of her royal father to 
withdraw from the world, The Carmelite 
convent of St. Denis was the cJzosen þlace of 
retreat, Here the novitiate was þassed, here 
tlze final vows were taken. a1ld here. on the 
death of tI,e J'ylère julie. Madame Louise be- 
ga1t and termÍ1zated her experiences as þrior- 
ess. Tlze little volume which records tlte 
sÙnþle incidents of her þious sec/usi01t is 
designed to edify tlzose m&ntbers of the Clzurch 
tif E1

land in wkom tlze sþirit of religious 
self-devotion is revÍ'llÍ1tg. The substance of the 
memoir is taken from a somewhat dijJuse 
. Lift of Madame Louise de France,' comþiled 
by a Carmelite nun, and þrinted at Autun." 
-\VESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
"This 'Life' relates the hi'story if that 
daugltter o.J Louis XV, wlw. aided by the 
e.ramþle and instructions of a þious mother, 


lived an uncorruþt life in the midst of a most 
corruþt court, wllich she quitted-after 10ngi1lg 
a1zd waitÍ1zg for years to do so--to C1zter tlte 
severe order of lVIOlmt Carmel, which she 
adorned by her strict and holy life, We can- 
1l0t too highly þraise the þresent work, which 
aþþears to 1tS to be written ht the most 
excellent good taste. We hoþe it may find 
e1ztrance znto every religious House Í1t our 
Communion. and it skould be in tI,e libraryo./ 
every YOU1lg lady,"-CHURCH REVIEW, 
" Tlze Life of ßfadame Lour'se de France, 
the celebrated daugltter of Louis XV., who 
became a religieuse. and is known in tI,e 
sþirit1'al world as lVlother Térèse de St. 
A UgustÍ1l. TIle substance of tI,e memoir is 
taken from a dzffuse life. comþiled by a Car- 
11telite nun, and þrÍ1t ted at Autun; a1ld tlte 
editor. the author of' Tales of Kirkbeck.' was 
þromþted to tlte task by the beli'!f, that ' at the 
þresent time, whelt the sþirit of religious self- 
devotion is so greatly reviving in the Church 0/ 
England' the records qf a þri1lcess wko quitted 
a dazzling and þrofligate court to lead a lift 
of obscure þiety will meet with a cordial re- 
eeþtion, We may remark, that skould the 
event þrove otherwise, it will not be from any 
fault of workmanship on the þart of the 
editor."-DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
"The annals of a cloistered lift, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not þrobably be 
c01tSidered very edifying by the reading þublic 
of tlze þresent generation. Wlzen, ko'wever, such 
a history þresents the novelsþectacle of a royal 
þn'ncess of modern times voluntarily renounc- 
ing her high þosition and tlze sþlmd02trs if a 
court existence, /or the þurþose of enduring 
the asceticism, þoverty, and austerities of a 
severe monastic rule, the case may well hI 
dijferent,"-MoRNING POST, 


THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR; or, Aids to the Devout Celebration 
of Holy Communion; chiefly after the Ancient Use of -Sarum. Second Edi- 
tion. Enlarged, Revised, and Re-arranged with the Secretæ, Post-Com- 
munion, &c., appended to the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, throughout the 
Year. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK POOR. By the 
Author of "Sickness; its Trials and Blessings," New Edition, Small 
8vo. IS. 


A MANUAL FOR THE SICK; with other Devotions. By LANCELOT 
AN DREWES, D .D" sometime Lord Bishop of 'Vinchester. Edited with a 
Preface by H. P. LIDDON, :M.A. Large type. With Portrait. 24mo. 2s.6d, 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, By the Rev, ARTHUR 'V. HADDAN, B.D" Rector of Barton- 
on-the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. I2S. 


u Mr. Haddan's estimate l!f the bearing of 
his subject, and of its sþecial imþortance at 
tlte þresent Juncture is characteristic, and will 
well reþay attention. , . , Mr. Haddan 
is strictly argumentatïz'e throughout. He ab- 
stains with some stricbtess from everything 
wlzic!t would divert either his reader or him- 
self from accurate investigatÙJ1t of his reason- 
Ùlg. But his volume is thoroughly well 
written, clear mid fircible in style, and fair 
ift tOIle. It cannot but render valuable service 
Ùl þlacmg tlte claims qf the Church Ùt their 
true light before the English þublic."- 
GUARDIAN. 
U A mong the many standard theologlcal 
works devoted to tlds lmþortant subject Mr. 
H addan's'will hold a high þlace."-ST ANDARD. 
U We sllouldbe glad to see the volume widely 
drculated andgenerally read. "-JOHN BULL, 
It A weighry and valuable treatise, and we 
hoþe that the study of its sound mid well- 
reas01led þages will do much to fix the imþor- 
tmlce, a1td the full meaning if the doctrine 


in question, t'n the mznds of Church þeoþle. 
, , , fVe hoþe that our extracts will lead our 
readers to stud..-v lIf r, Haddan for themselves," 
-LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
U This is llOt only a very able and carefully 
written treatise uþon the doctrine of Aþostoli- 
cal Successi01t, but it is also a calm yet noble 
vÍ1ldieation of the validity of the A 1lglican 
Orders: it well sustains the brilliant reþuta- 
tion 'luhicll Mr. Haddan left behÍ1ld him at 
Oxford, and it suþþle1l1,ents his other þrofound 
historical researches in ecclesiastical mãtters. 
T Ids book will remain for a long time tl:e 
classic'1.uork uþon English Orders, "-CHURCH 
REVIEW. 
.. A very temþerate, but a very well reasoned 
book."-WEST1\IINSTER REVIEW. 
"Mr. Haddan ably sustains his-reþutation 
throughout the work. His style is clear, his 
inferC1lces are reasonable, and the þublieation 
is esþecially well-timed in þrosþect of the 
coming æcumenical Council,"-CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY GAZETTE, 


THE PERFECT MAN; OR, JESUS AN EXAMPLE OF 
GODLY LIFE. By the Rev, HARRY JONES, :M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Luke's, Berwick Street. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


"lVhatever l'rI r, Harry Jones writes is 
always well written in þoÙzf of comþosition, 
it is rarely heavy, and generally sC1lsible, 
Mr. '.J01les wisely selects þractical subjects for 
his sermons. His mind is eminently þractical 
in cast. "-CHURCH TIMES. 
" There is a degree of raciness and þiquancy 
about 11fr, Harry '.Jones which it is imþossible 
to resist. CombÙled with t!tis, however tlzere 
is adeeþeanlestnessqfþurþose, , . . This 
book is decidedly worth reading."- JOHN BULL, 


"A volume of excellent sermons,"-SPEC- 
TATOR. 
C C l'rI r. J01les' work is written in a terse and 
vigorous style, and wherever it deals with w/zat 
is clearly revealed, abounds in 
01md, whole- 
some, þracticallessons,"-ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN. 
ce Evidently the þroduct of a vigorous mind. 
It contains ?nany sensible observations."- 
WATCHMAN, 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER: A Poem in Twelve 
Books. By E, II, BICKERSTETH, M ,A" Vicar of Christ Church, Hamp- 
stead, Fifth Edition, Small 8vo. 6s. 
cc The most simþle, tlte riclzest, and the most "In these light imscellany days there is a 
þeifect sacred þoem which recC1lt days have sþiritual rifresll11u:nt in the sþectacle of a man 
þroduced."-MoRNING ADVERTISER. girding uþ the IoÙls of his mind to tlze task oj 
ce A þoem worth reading, worthy of atten- þroducing a genuine eþic. And it is true 
tivestudy;fullifnobletlwughts,beautifuldic- þoetry, Tlzere is a definiteness, a crisþness 
tion, and high imaginati071."-STANDARD. about it, which in these moist, viewy, hazy 
"Mr. Bickersteth writes like a man wlw days, is no less invigorating than novel."- 
cultivates at once reverence and eanlestness 0/ EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW, 
thought. "-GUARDIAN, 


BRIGHSTONE SERMONS. By GEORGE :MOBERLY, D,C,L" Bishop 
of Salisbury, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
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THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION; being a Treatise on 
the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and Practice, By 
EDWARD 1\IEYRICK GOULBURN, D,D" Dean of Norwich. New Edition, 
Small 8vo, 6s, 6d, 
An Edition for Presentation, Two Volumes, small 8vo, lOs, 6d, 
Also a cheap Edition, Small 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL AC- 
CORDING TO S. ßIATTHE\V. Translated from the French ofPasquier 
Quesnel. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


It rITe can hardly give him (Pasquier Ques- 
nel) higher þraist: thmt to say tltat he remÍ1lds 
U'J Í1t mmlY ways of tIle author of the · bl'lita- 
ti01t.' Tllere is tie same k1lowledge of hummt 
1lature, sllrewdlless of observation, intimate 
acquaintance with tlu sþecial trials, diffi- 
culties, ami temþtatÙms of the sþirituallife, 
and tllat ftrvour ami c01lcentration whiclt 
'result from habitual meditation a11d þrayer." 
-CLERICAL JOURNAL, 
It This C011l11le1ztary is what it þurþorts to 
be · devoti01lal.' There is no criticism, 110 
suggestion of difficulties, no grouþings of 
· 'llarious readÍ11gs.' Its object is to give · tIle 
sþiritual sense' l!.f Holy Scriþture, a11d this 
object is admirably carried out. We are glad 
to be able to give it our hearty and unqualified 
apþroval."-joHN BULL. 
" TIle 'want 'lultich many devout þersonsfeel 
/or a CommC1ltaryon tIle Scriþtures 'luitlt in- 
dividual, þractieal, ami devoti01zal aþþlication, 
can hardly be better satisfiea tlla1l by that of 
'Ques1tel,'''-CHURCH NEWS, 


II This translation is based uþon that made 
by tIle Non-juror R 1issell, and it has been 
eSþecially adaþted for the tiS/! of members oj 
the English Church in þrÍ'llate devotion. It is 
a very acceþtable manual fùr tIle religious, m1d 
its simþle and þractical character may be 
gleanedfrom thefolwwÍ1lgcomment."-RocK. 
" The Com11le1zts are briif but þoÍ1zted, mld 
there is so much to þrofi t the reader by SllO'lU- 
Í1lg lzim wlzat a deþtlz of sþiritual wisdom is 
treasured up evell Ùz the simþlest 1tfterances oj 
our Lord, tlz..-zt we are sorrY'lue emmot give 
the óook an 1mqualified rec01nme1ldation. 
rVorks on the Gosþt!ls, suited to the 'lvmzts oj 
scholars, have bee1l tolerably 1111111erous of late 
years. SUe/l a book as tlus, Í1t 'luhich c01zsider- 
able intellectual force lS blended 'with devo- 
tÙmal/eelÙlg, is more rare, mld would be 
'lvelcome 'were it not that tlte good Ì1t it is 
11zarred by the Sacra11lf'1ztarÙmism 'lClhielt 
continually obtrudes itseif."-ENGLISH INDE- 
PENDENT, 


THE HILLFORD CONFIRMATION: A TALE. By 1\1. C. 
PHILLPOTTS. 18mo, Is. 


THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION: a Manual of Prayers for gene- 
ral and daily use, Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev, T. T, CARTER, 
Rector of Clewer. I6mo. 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 2S. Bound with the 
Book of Common Prayer. 3s.6d. 


A KEy'rO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
(Ancient.) Edited by JOHN HENRY BLUNT, :M,A. 
(Forming the third Volume of KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE). 
Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


II It offirs a short and condensed account of 
the origÙt, growth, and condition of tlze 
Churcll in allþarts of the 'world,from A.D. 1: 
down to the md of tlte fifteenth century, illr. 
Bltmt's first object has been conczseness, mzd 
tltis Ilas been admirably carried out, and to 
studmts of Church history this feature will 
readily recommend itself. As mz eleme1ltary 
work · A Key' will be sþecially valuable, Í1t- 
aS11luch as it þOÏ1ltS out certaÍ1t definite IÙles 
of thou[[ld, by which tllose wlto enjoy the 
oþþorbmity may be gliÍded in reading the 
state11le1zts of more elaborate Ilistories. At 
the same time it is but fair to Illr. Blzmt to 
remark that, (or general readers, the little 
volume co:!laÍ1ls everytllÍ11g tlzat could be con- 
sistently exþected Í1t a volume of its character. 
There are mall)' tudes, tlteological, scriþtural, 


and historical, and the 'get uþ' of the book is 
specially commendable. As a text-book for 
the lzigher forms of schools tlze work will be 
aeceþtable to 1tUmerous teachers,"-PUBLIC 
OPINION. 
.. It contains some concise notes on Church 
History, comþressed into a small comþass, and 
we think it is likely to óe useful as a book of 
r,iference."- JOHN BULL. 
.. A very terse and reliable collection of the 
maÍ1t facts aud incidents c01l1lected with C lzurch 
History. "-ROCK, 
" It will be excellent, either for school or 
lzome use, eit/U?r as a reading or as a rtifèrcnce 
book, on all the 11laÍ1t facts mld names mzd 
controversies of tIle first fifteen centuries. It 
is both well arranged a1ld well writte1t "- 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 
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THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 
its History, Principles, and Results, A,D, 1514-1547, By JOHN HENRY 
BLUNT, l\1.A" Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo, 16s, 
H The reader will gladly ackno'zuledge the but those views and þrÙlciþles are not forced 
Ùlzþartiality 0/ treabnellt a11d liberaLdy of ltþon the facts, but are educed .from them as 
tOile 'lv/zic!z a1'e cOllsþicuous in ez'ery þage. It their 11ecessary results. The b ue accozmt, Ï11- 
is distinctly a learned book. The author is deed, 0/ his book is, that it is a sketch of the reign 
110t a second-lul1ld retailer 0/ fads; he is a of He11ry VIII. in its tlleological clwnges, 
þaÙlstakÙzg, conscielltious studeld, 'lvho de- whiclz þroves Ùl detail the Clzurc1z view 0/ 
ri'l'es' his klzowledge from original sources, tllOse c1zanges. A'1d if that view is the true 
We have said that IU! does 110t commalld a view, how Ca1l a true history do otherwise? 
brillia11t style; but he is by 110 means a dull The merit if a hist01'y is, that it allows facts 
wrzter-on the cOlltrary, Ize is ahvays read- to evolve views, a11d does not þe1'vert or COI1- 
able, sometimes very ÙderestÙlg, a11d sh07.US cealfacts Ùlorder to force uþon them þrecon- 
c011siderable skill Ùl the grouþÙzg a11d arrange- ceived views of its 0'lU11. And 'whcn we cha- 
mt?ldiflzisfacts."-TIMES. racterize lIIr. Blunt's volume as statillg the 
"JUr. Blunt !rives us, Ùl this volume, an Church's case throughout, we c01zcei'l'e it to be 
Ï1zstalment lzistory 0/ tIle R iforma , ti011 Ùl tlze an amþle Justification to say that if he is to 
Just þroþortions of a hist.wy, and writtell. relate the fads fairly lie could not do other- 
cariifzdly from contemþorary documents alld wise; that he fairly alleges the facts, and tIle 
evide1lce . . . with scholar!)' knowledge, Witll facts þrove his case. lVe hold the book, theil, 
an Ì11deþendC1d Judgment, alld 'luitll careful to be a solid and valuable addzti011 to our 
suþþort gi'lJell to each statement by quotatÙm Church history, Just because it does Ùl the 
of evidellce. A lid fll r. Blullt hasgÍ'l'C11greater maÙI establish the Cllurch case, a11d brÍ1lg it 
effect to his na1'rative by a ski?Jul division alld ably and clearly before the þublic, uþon lma11- 
grouþing 0/ his subjects. Undoubtedly, he swerable evidC1lce, imþartially a11d OIl tlze 
writes Uþ011 verydefillite views and þrÌ1lciþles, whole correctly stated,"-GuARDlAN. 


CATECHETICAL NOTES AND CLASS QUESTIONS, Lite- 
ral and 1\1 ystical ; chiefly on the Earlier Books of Holy Scripture, By the 
,ate Rev, J, M, NEALE, D,D., \Varden of Sackville CoUege, East Grinstead, 
Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Cl Unless 'ltle are much mistaken this will óe 
one of the most þractically 1tsefitl of the various 
þostltZt11l0US 'U.!orks of Dr. Neale, for the þubli- 
catiOll of which 'lue are indebted to tlU! S, 
lIIargaret's Sisters and Dr. Neale's literary 
executors. Besides' class notes' -lecture 110teS 
as most þeoþle would call them-{Jn tile earlier 
books of Holy S criþture, there are some most 
excel/el1t similar 11ctes 011 tlze Sacraments, al1d 
tlU!11 a collecti011 0/ notes for catechizing clzil- 
drell. TllroUglzout these notes are suþþle mentcd 


from otlur of Dr. Neale's þaþers, and in 
þarticular we would sþecify a1l admirable 
aþþelldixo/extractsfrom Dr. Neak'ssermons 
(clziefiy unþublislU!d) bearing uþon þoÙz!s 
touched on in tlze text."-LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 
" The writer's wide acquaintance with 
M ediæval theology renders his notes on the 
Old Testame1lt þeculiarly valuable."- JOHN 
BULL, 


IIERBERT TRESHAM. A Tale of the Great Rebellion, By tIle late 
Rev, J. 1\1. NEALE, D,D, New Edition. Small 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
"lVecordially'luelcome a new editiono/Dr. surrender
f Bristol by Prince Rltþert, afford 
Jl.Teale's C Herber! Tresha11l.' Thesceneislaid þroo/oftlleversatilitYifhisgenius."-CHuRcH 
in the time of tIle great ci'llil 'lvar, and vivid TUIES. 
þictures are dra'Ul1t 0/ some 0/ the startling "A þleasant Christmas þresent is Dr. 
e1Jents that thell disgraced the history 0/ tllis Neale's' Herbert Tresham.' Suck a book Í3 
country. The martyrdom qf A rchbishoþ Laud well calculated to C01'rect current views of 17th 
is described Ùl a 11la1l1zer fewbesidesitsautlzor century history."-CHURCH REVIEW. 
could equal, while the 11arration 0/ the disas- "Notlzing could be more admirable as a 
trollS battle of Naseby, and tlze disgraciful Christ11lasþresent."-CHURCH NEWS, 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of Public Events at Home 
and 
\.broad, for the Year 1869; being the Seventh Volume of an Improved 
Series, 8vo, 18s, 
* * * The Volumes for 1863 to 1868 may be had, 18s, each. 
" U"'ell edited, excelletzt tvþe, good þaþer, C011telzts, so systematically arranged, witlzout 
mid Í11 all resþects admirably got uþ. Its re- derivÙlg some idea of the labour 0/ c011lþilatÙm 
view of affairs, Home, C{'lonial, a1ld Foreign, a1ld authorshiþ involved. Tile care 'lu;th 
is fair, cOllcise, and comþlete."-MINING which it is comþilt:d mId þroduced n:Jlects the 
Qu AIi'TERLY. highest credit 011 the 'luell k,lOWl1 firm 0/ þub- 
" 
Ve are so used at the þrese11t day to eþi- lishers. "-EXAMINER. 
t011lised books 
f referelzce 011 every variety 0/ "Solidly valuable, as well as interesting." 
suåJect, flwt this work, 'which is a11 ahstract 0/ -STANDARD. 
c011te11lþorary history, excites þerhaþs 110great "C011lþrehelzsive mid well executed."- 
admiration or surþrise. It is imþossible, SPECTATOR. 
lunuever, to glallce tlzrough its 1llltltitudÍ1wus 
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BOOKS FOR THE CLERGY 
Bl,lllt's (Rev. :J. H.) Directoriulll Pastorale, 
Principle::; and Practice of Pastoral \Y ork ill the Church of England, Crown 
8vo, 9s, 
HodgsOJt's (Cllr.) IllstructjollS for tile Use of 
Candidates for Holy Order
, and of the Parochial Clergy, as to Ordination, 
Licenses, Induction, Pluralities, Residence, &:c" &c,; ,\ ith Acts of Parlia- 
ment and Forms to be used, 8'.0, 16s, 
ExtOl/S (Rev. R. B.) SþeclllllJll Gregis,o or, Tile 
Parochial J\lillister's ...\ssistant in the Ùversight of his Flock. Oblong 121110, 
4 s ,6d, 
Tile Priest to tile A It r,. or, A ids 10 the De- 
vout Celebration of Holy Communion; chiefly after the Ancient Use of 
Sarum. Second Edition, enlarged, revised, and re-arranged ,vith the Secretæ, 
Post-Communion, &c., appended to the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels 
throughout the Year. 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
Barrett's (IV. A.) Flozoers aJlti Festivals; or, 
Directions for Floral Decoration of Churches, \Yith Coloured Illustrations, 
Square Crown 8\'0, 5s, 
:JOJles's(Rev. J-J arry) Priest alld Parish. Sqllare 
Crown 8\'0, 6s, 6d, 
Nixo/t's (Bþ.) Lectllres, Historical, Doctrinal, 
and Practical, on the Catechism of the Church of England. 8\'0, 18s, 
Neale's (Rev. :J. 11/.) Caleclletical Notes a/ld 
Class Questions, Literal and :l\I ystical ; chiefly on the Earlier Books of 
Holy Scripture, Crown 8vo, 5s, 
IVortis7i.'ortlz's (Bislloþ Charles) Catecllesis,. or, 
Christian Instruction preparatory to Confirmation and First Comn}union, 
Small 8vo, 2S. 
Tile A llllotated Book ('1' COlll1l10JZ PraJ'er,o beiJlg 
an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Uevotional System 
of the Church of England, Edited by John Henry Blunt, 
1. A" F, S. A, 
Imperial Svo, 36s. 
The PraJ 1 er Book Illterleaved,o with Historical 
Illustrations anù Explanatory Xotes arranged paraJle1 to the Text, by \y, 
f. 
Cam.pion, ß,A., Fellow and Tutor of Queens' Cullege, anù \y, J. Bea- 
mont, 
I.A., Fellow of Trinity Col1ege, Cambridge, \Vith a Preface by 
the Lord Bishop of Ely, Small 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
Tile p-"irst Book of COllllJlOll Praycr of Ed70ard 
VI. and the Ordinal of 1549; together with the Order of the Communion, 
1548. Reprinted entire, and Edited by the Rev. Henry Basken-iHe \Yal- 
ton, 
I. A., late .Fellow amI Tutor of Merton College, \Yith Introduction 
by the Rev. Peter Goldsmith :l\Iedd. ::\f.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of 
University College, Oxford, Small 8vo, 6s, 
Liber PreClllll Publicarlllll Ecclesiæ A JlglicaJlæ, 
à GuIielmo Bright, A ,l\1., et Petro Goldsmith l\Iedd, A. 
1., Preshyteris, 
Collegii Universitatis in Acad, Oxon. Sociis, Latine redditus, \Vith all the 
Rubics in Red, Small 8vo, 6s, 
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VOLUMES OF SERMONS 


Adams's (Rev. W.) Warn- 
ings of the Holy \Veek; being a 
Course of Parochial Lectures for the 
\Yeek before Easter, and the Easter 
Festivals, Small 8vo, 4S, 6d, 


Bod y's (Rev. G.) The Life 
ofJustificatioIl, 
\ Series of Lectures 
delivered in Substance at All Saints, 
!\[argaret Street, during Lent 18,0,. 
Crown 8vo, 4J'. 6d, 


Goulburn's (Dean) Fare- 
well Counsels of a Pastor to his 
Flock, on Topics of the Day, Small 
8vo, 4S, 


Goulburn's (Dean) Ser- 
mons preached on Variolls Occasions 
during the last Twenty Years, Small 
8\.0, 6s. 6d, 


Harris's (Rev. G.C.) Church 
Seasons and Present Times: Ser- 
mons preached at St, Luke's, Tor- 
quay. Small 8vo, 5s. 


Heygate's (Rev. W. E.) 
Care of the Soul; or, Sermons on 
Points of Christian Prudence, 121110. 
5S, 6d. 
Liddon's (Canon) Sermons 
preached he fore the University of 
Oxford, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Moberly's (Bishop) Brigh- 
stone Sermons, Crown 8vo. 7S, 6d, 


Moberly's (Bishop) The 
Sayings of the Great Forty Days, 
between the Resurrection and Ascen- . 
sion, regarded as the Outlines of the 
Kingdom of God: in Five Sermons, 
Uniform with the Brighstone Ser- 
mons, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Melvill's (Canon) Sermons. 
Two V ols, Crown 8vo, ss, each, 


Melvill's (Canon) Selection 
from the Lectures deliyered at St. 
!\Iargaret's, Lothbury, 1850-52, Small 
8vo, 6s, 


Moore's (Rev. Daniel) Aids 
to Prayer: a Course of Lectures de- 
livered at Holy Trinity Church, Paù.- 
dington, on the Sunday Mornings in 
Lent, 1868, Crown 8\'0, 4S, 6d, 


Moore's (Rev, Daniel) The 
Age and the Gospel: Four Sermons 
preachecil before the U ni versity of 
Cambridge, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Neale's (Rev. J. M,) Ser- 
mons to Children: being Short Read- 
ings, addressed to the Children of St, 
:l\Iargaret's Home, East Grinstead, 
Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Newman's (J, H.) Paro- 
chial and Plain Sermons, Edited by 
the Rev, \V. J, Copeland, Rector of 
Farnham, Essex, 8 vols, Crown 
8vo, 5s, each, 


Newman's (J. H.) Sermons 
bearing upon Subjects of the Day, 
Edited by the Rev. \Y. J. Copeland, 
Rector of Farnham, Essex, Crown 
8vo. 5s, 


Pigou's (Rev, Francis) 
Faith and Practice; Sermons at 
St. Philip's, Regent Street. Small 
8vo, 6s, 


Shipley's (Rev, Or by) Six 
short Sermons on Sin. Lent Lec- 
tures at S, Alban the Martyr, Hol- 
born. Small 8vo, IS, 


Williams's (Rev. Isaac) 
The Characters of the Olà Testa- 
ment, In a Series of Sermons, 
Crown 8vo, Ss, 


Williams's (Rev. Isaac) 
Female Characters of Holy Scripture, 
In a Series of Sermon::;, Crown 
8vo, 5 s , 


Williams's (Rev. Isaac) 
The Holy Days throughout the Year, 
Small 8vo. 5s, 6d, 
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FAMILY PRAYERS 


Goulburn's (Dean) Family Prayers, arranged on the 
Liturgical Principle. Large type. Crown 8vo, 3S, 6d, Cheap Edition, 
181110, IS. 


Hook's (Dean) Book of Family Prayer. J8mo. 25. 
l\ledd's (Rev. P, G,) Household Prayer, from Ancient 
and Authorized Sources: with :Morning and Evening Readings for a 
lonth, 
Small 8vo, 4S. 6d, 
Duncombe's (Hon. Augustus) l\lanual of Family Devo- 
tions, arrarIged from the Book of Common Prayer, Small 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


Clerke's (Archdeacon) Daily Devotions; or, Short 
:Morning and Evening Services for the use of a Churchman's Household, 
18mo, Is, 


The Hours of the Passion; \vith Devotional Forms for 
Private and Household use, I2mo, 65', 


Family Prayers from "The Guide to Heaven." For 
the \V orking Classes, Compiled by a Priest, Edited by the Rev, T, T, 
Carter, 
1.A" Rector of Clewer. Crown 8vo. 2d" or cloth limp, 4d, 


SACRED POETRY 


Lyte's (H. F.) 1\Iiscellaneous Poems. Small 8vo. 55, 
Bright's (Canon) Hymns and other Poems. Small 8vo. 
4 s ,6d, 
l\Ionsell's (Rev. Dr.) Parish 1\1 usings; or, Devotional 
Poems, Small 8vo, 5s, Also a Cheaper Edition, 18mo, Limp cloth, 
IS, 6d. ; or in cover, IS. 


l\lant's (Bishop) Ancient Hymns from the Roman 
Breviary. For Domestic Use every 
Iorning and Evening of the \Veek, 
and on the Holy Days of the Church. To which are added, Oliginal 
Hymns, principally of Commemoration and Thanksgiving for Christ's Holy 
Orùiu3.nces, New Edition, Small 8vo, 5f, 


Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffering; in con- 
nection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Edited by the Rev, 
T, V, Fosbery, l\1.)
., Small 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


Bickersteth's (E. H,) Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever: 
a Poem, in Twelve Books, Small 8vo, 6s, 


Bickersteth's (E. H,) The T\vo Brothers, and other 
Poems. Small 8vo, 6s, 
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BOO K S FOR CHIT R C H S C H 0 0 L S, 
PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, 


Bright's (Canon) Faith and 
Life; Readings for the greater Holy 
Days, and the Sundays from Advent 
to Trinity, Compiled from Ancient 
'Vriters, Small 8vo, 5s, 
Thomas à Kempis, Of the 
Imitation of Christ. 16mo. IS, 


Staley's (Bishop) Five 
Years' Church \Y ork in the Kingdom 
of Hawaii, 'Vith ::\Iap and Illu
tra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
Taylor's (Bishop Jeremy) 
The Holy Living and The Holy 
Dying, One Volume, 16mo, 
2s, 6d, 
James's (Canon) Comment 
upon the Collects, 12mo, 3s, 6d, 
Goul burn' s(Dean )Thoughts 
on Personal Religion, Small 8vo, 
6s,6d, 
Goulburn's (Dean) The 
Pursuit of Holiness: a Sequel to 
"Thoughts on Personal Religion," 
intended to carry the Reader some- 
what further onward in the Spiritual 
Life, Small 8vo, 5s, 
Goulburn's (Dean) Intro- 
duction to the Devotional Study of 
the Holy Scriptures, Small 8vo. 
3s, 6d, 
Goulburn's (Dean) The Idle 
\Y ord: Short Religious E
says upon 
the Gift of Speech, Small 8vo, 
3 s , 
Goulburn's (Dean) Office 
of the Holy Communion in the Book 
of Common Prayer, Small 8vo, 
6s, 
Blunt's (Rev. J. H.) House- 
hold Theology; a Handbook of Re- 
ligious Information respecting the 
Holy Bible, the Prayer Book. the 
Church, the ::\Iinistry, Divine 'V or- 
ship, the Creeds, &c., &c, 18mo, 
3 s ,6d, 
Phillpotts's (M. C.) The 
::\Ianor Farm: a Tale, Small 8vo. 
\Vith Illustrations, 3s, 6d, 


ETC. 
Phillpotts's (M. C.) 
Hillford Confirmation: a 
16mo. Is, 


The 
Tale, 


Adams's (Rev, W.) Sacred 
Allegories :- The Shadow of the 
Cruss- The Distant Hills-The Old 
Man's Home-The King's 1\1 es- 
sengers. 'Vith numerous Illustra- 
tions, Small 8vo. 5s, 
Soimême: a Story of a 
'Vilful Life, Small 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Neale's (Rev. J. M.) Her- 
bert Tresham: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. Small 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
Romanoff's (H, C.) Sketches 
of the Rites and Customsof the Greco- 
Russian Church, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Keys to Christian Know- 
ledge, Small 8vo, 2s, 6d, each. 
The Book of Common Prayer, 
The Holy Bible. 
Church History (Ancient), 
The Xarrative of the Four Gospels, 
Christian Doctrine and Practice, 
(F uunded on the Church Cate- 
chism. ) 
The Acts of the Apostles, 
Davys's (Bishop) Plain and 
Short History of England for Chil- 
dren. \Vith Twelve Coloured Illus- 
trations. Square Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 
Gould's (Rev. S. Baring) 
Curious :\lyths of the Middle Ages, 
'Vith Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
6s. 
The Life of Madame Louise 
De France, Daughter of Louis XV., 
also known as the ::\Iother Térèse de 
S, Augustin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Dominican Artist: A 
Sketch of the Life of the Rev, Père 
Bðson, of the Order of St. Dominic, 
Crown 8\"0, 9S, 


Trelawny's (Rev. C. T, 
Collins) Perranzabuloe, the Lost 
Church Found. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
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CATENA CLASSICORUl\1 
a 
ttieS of Q1{aøøícaI autborø, 


EDITED BY MEl\IBERS OF BOTH UNIVERSITIES Ur\DER THE DIRECTION OF 


THE REV. ARTHlTR HOLl\IES, 
I.A. 


c 


SENIOR FELLOW OF CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, AND PREACHER AT THE 
CHAPEL ROYAL, WHITEHALL, 


AXD THE REV, CHARLES BIGG, IvLA. 


LA TE SENIOR STUDENT AND TUTOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, SECOND CLASSICAL 
MASTER OF CHE
ENHAM COLLEGE. 


Crown 8 vo. 
The jolloloÙlg Parts ha'l/e been already þublished:- 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE, edited by R, C. JEEB, 11.A., 
FeIlow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public 
Orator of the University, 
The Electra, 3s, 6d. 
The Ajax, 3s, 6d, 
JUVENALIS SATIRAE, edited by G, A, SIMCOX, M,A., 
FelJow and Classical Lecturer of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Thirteen Satires, 3s. 6d, 
THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA, edited by CHARLES BIGG, Iv1...\" 
late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford; Second Classical 
:Master of Cheltenham College. 
Books I. and II, 6s, 
DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE, edited by 
G, H. HESLOP, 11. A., late Fellow anù Assistant Tutor of Queen's College, 
Oxford; Head 
Iaster of St. Bees, 
The Olynthiacs, 3s, 
The Philippics. 2s, 6d. 
ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE, erlited by 'Y. C, GREEN, 
1\I.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at 
Rugby School. 
The Acharnians and the Knights, 43. 
The Clouds, 3s, 6d, 
The 'V asps, 3s, 6d, 
ISOCRATIS ORATIONES, edited by JOHN ED\VIN SANDYS, 
B,A" FeIlow and Tutor of St, John's College, Cambridge, 
Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus, 4J, 6d. 
PERSII SATIRARUM LIBER, edited by A, PRETOR, 
1\1. A.. of Trinity College, Carn bridge; Classical Lecturer of Trinity H2J1. 
3s, 6d. 
HOIVIERI ILIAS, edited by S. H. REYNOLDS, I\LA" Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Books 1. to XII. 6s, 
TERENTII COMOEDIAE, editerl by T, L. PAPILLON, l\I.A., 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and late Fellow of l\lerton, 
Andria et Eunuchus. 43, 6d, 
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